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Highly Competitive 
Situation Developing 
In Auto Risk Field 


Insurers Scan Dealer Finance Ac- 
counts with Care, Recalling 
Pre-war Experience 


FINANCE CHARGES REDUCED 


Auto Men Retaliate to Threat 
Offered by Local Bank and 
Agent Auto Plans 











While general newspaper publicity 
concerning the automobile business cen- 
ters almost entirely around the Detroit 
strikes holding up resumption of car 
manufacturing, there is an intense and 
dramatic behind-the-scenes struggle go- 
ing on in the banking and insurance 
fields.. When motor vehicle production 
gets into full swing an annual output 
of 5,000,000 cars will bring between 
seven and eight billions of dollars into 
manufacturers’ hands from auto dealers. 
And it is confidently expected that the 
pre-war high of $275,000,000 in automo- 
bile fire, theft, collision and comprehen- 
sive premiums will be exceeded before 
the buying demand has expended itself. 
Add to those figures the huge volume 
of liability and property damage insur- 
ance premiums and it is readily under- 
stood why strenuous efforts are being 
made to get large shares.of this busi- 
ness, 


Bank and Agent Plan in Full Swing 


A highly competitive situation is de- 
veloping in both the banking and insur- 
ance industries. During the war when 
few automobiles were sold on the in- 
stallment plan local agents steadily 
gained control of the automobile insur- 
ance business as fast as cars became 
fully paid for and finance policies ex- 
pired. The bank and agent auto plan 
then came into existence to provide 
ocal banks and local agents a means 
or working together to secure the 
financing and insurance on new cars 
when they once again should become 


available. The campaign to spread that 


plan is now in full swing, with banks 
and agents all over the country lining 
ip enthusiastically in support. No ques- 
on exists but that the local insurance 
roducers and banks, which heretofore 
vere not interested in car financing, are 
cing to make a powerful,bid for a per- 
anent place in the automobile selling 
ture, 
Before the war most new 
(Continued on Page 26) 
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Potential Power 
Ready when needed 


@ Because elevators were invented, 
great cities of skyscrapers have been 
built. This big service, arising from 
the slight pressure of an operator's 
hand, is possible only because of 
the creation of an inexhaustible 
oN y Z% supply of energy ready to be 
= - : P AM Z tapped when needed. 










A policyholder can get a 
great lift from a properly written 
contract in a dependable com- 

pany. A vast concentration of 
specialized knowledge and 
company reliability goes into 
the finished policy and is 
ready to be released when 
needed. When such need does 
arise, the potential power of insurance protection can literally save the day! 


London & Lancashire 


THE LONDON & LANCASHIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. ¢ ORIENT 
INSURANCE COMPANY + LAW UNION & ROCK INSURANCE COM- 
PANY, LTD. « SAFEGUARD INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK 
STANDARD MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. (FIRE DEPARTMENT) 
LONDON & LANCASHIRE INDEMNITY COMPANY OF AMERICA 














One Week to Christmas 


It may seem a little early for Christmastime, but as a matter 
of fact you have only about one more week of shopping. Not for 
the Yuletide around your own hearth, but for the Christmas of 
the fellow still in the armed forces. Gift packages, according to 
the necessary rules of the Army and Navy Postoffices, should be 


mailed by October 15th. 


We need hardly quote any sermons about the necessity of 
maintaining the morale of the soldier or sailor whose Christmas 
will once again be celebrated away from home, whether in camp 
in this country or on ship or in camp in foreign parts. You didn’t 
let him down before V-J Day, when the fighting was going on, 
and you won’t want to let him down now when, away from home, 


the holiday will be somewhat forlorn. 


Let’s remember him at Christmas, with a barrage of gifts, 
and that means to do the shopping—and the wrapping and mail- 
ing—now, early as it may seem. 


And for every one of these faraway friends, whether he rates 
a gift or not, a letter is due. 


THE PENN ‘MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


JOHN A. STEVENSON 
President 


INDEPENDENCE SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 





Secretary Vinson for 


Broad Tax Reduction, 
Keeping SS At 1% 


Would Relieve 12,000,000 Fam- 
ilies From Normal Tax; Elim- 
inate Corporation EPT 


CITES HUMAN SIDE OF TAX 





. . . 

Urges Consideration Be Given to 
Relieving Tax Pressure on 

Lower Income Groups 
made to the Ways 
and Means Committee this week Secre- 
tary of the Treasury Fred M. Vinson 
proposed the repeal of the so-called 3% 
normal tax on all individuals making 
more than $500; asked elimination of 
the excess profits tax on corporate in- 
come; and asked ihat the payroll taxes 
for old age and survivors’ insurance be 
maintained at the present rate of 1% 
rather than permitting it to rise auto- 
matically to 2%4% on January 1, 1946. 

Views ot members of Congress rela- 
tive to the Vinson suggestions vary. 
While generally well received, C. P. 
Trussell, New York Times Washington 
correspondent, said that some Repub- 
licans do not think the program went 
far enough; furthermore, the Demo- 
cratic members of the Congress are not 
entirely in agreement. 

“Normal” Individual Incomes 

Discussing the so-called normal indi- 
vidual income tax, Secretary Vinson 
said this tax is “normal” in name only. 
In 1942 Congress imposed the so-called 
Victory Tax of 5% (less certain credits 
on gross income above an exemption of 
$624), thereby sweeping into the in- 
come tax system some ten to twelve 
million families not subject to the regu- 
lar income tax. This tax contained a 
provision for automatic repeal at the 
end of the war. In the Revenue Act 
of 1943 the Victory Tax was modified 
into a tax on net imcome with an ex- 
emption of $500, and was designated 
the normal tax. The automatic repeal 
provision was omitted. 

“The normal tax imposes income tax 
on about 12,000,000 families which are 
exempt from the surtax,” said Secretary 
Vinson. “Thus, a family composed of 
a man, his wife and one child has three 
surtax exemptions of $500 each and is 
thus exempt from surtax on net income 
up to $1,500. The normal tax, however, 
applies on all net income above $500 

(Continued on Page 8) 
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MAKING 


YOUR WISHES 
COME TRUE... 


One wish has been fulfilled. Won by 344 
years of deadly struggle. With God’s help, 
we have prevailed. 


Now we have a chance to make an- 
other wish come true. For most of us, 
the outlook is a bright one. If we will 
simply use the brains, the will, the energy, 
the enterprise... the materials and re- 
sources... with which we won our war, 
we can’t fail to win the peace and to 


\ 


‘J 


make this the richest, happiest land the 
world has known. 

Your wishes have been wrapped in that 
bright outlook. Your wish for a cottage 
by a lake. For your boy’s college educa- 
tion. For a trip you long to take. For a 
“cushion” against emergencies and un- 
foreseen needs. 


You can make those wishes come true 
by buying bonds today... buying them 





regularly ...and holding on to them in 
spite of all temptation. 


There’s no safer, surer investment in 
the world. You can count on getting back 
$4 for every $3 you put in E Bonds—as 
surely as you can count on being a day 
older tomorrow. 


So why not be patriotic and smart at 
the same time? 


FULFILL YOUR WISH—BUY EXTRA BONDS 


THE EASTERN UNDERWRITER 


IN THE GREAT VICTORY LOAN! 


This is an official U. S. Treasury advertisement—prepared under auspices of Treasury Department and War Advertising Council 
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Kentucky 


Stirred by High Court Decision 


Courier Journal and State Life Underwriters Association Worried 


Over Taxability of Insurance Cash Values, Right to Receive Income 


Kentucky daily newspapers are giving 

mnsiderable space to a recent decision 

- the Court of Appeals of that state 
n the subject of taxation and to the 

ir which has resulted in the ranks of 

fe underwriters associations, which in- 

udes an announcement that every ef- 
‘ort will be made to reverse the deci- 
‘on which,. Kentucky insurance men 

iy, affects many other factors than life 
insurance, 

The state of Kentucky has an ad va- 
lorem tax on intangibles as well as real 
estate, and a graduated income tax. 
Under the constitution, all property ex- 
‘ept that specifically exempt by the con- 
stitution is subject to taxation. The 
Revenue Department of Kentucky ini- 
tiated a method which the Court of 
\ppeals, by this decision, has sustained 
wherein it is held that not only must 
a person pay on the property value of 
his property and upon the income re- 
ceived therefrom, but in the case of life 
tenants, upon the right to receive such 
income. So far, this definition has been 
applied to life tenants of trust estates 
held by trustees outside of the state of 
Kentucky and recipients of pensions in- 
volving contracts with insurance com- 
panies and payments made under set- 
tlement options contained in life insur- 
ance policies. An executive of a Ken- 
tucky company said to The Eastern 
Underwriter : 

“While I feel that this would be bad 
enough, when you extend the principle 
logically, you quickly arrive at the tax- 
ability of cash values in life insurance 
policies as well as the property value 
of the right to receive income wherever 
a contract is involved, and I am certain 
that it was never the intention of the 
Kentucky constitution for this conclu- 
sion to be reached.” 

Another viewpoint he gave is this: 
“A second slant relative to this decision 
which has impressed life insurance men 
is the interpretation given to the con- 
stitution when the decision says that 
property shall be taxed at its fair value 
sale and substituting in the case’ of in- 
surance annuities the use of a mortality 
table to determine the expectancy of 
the individual and the present cash value 
of such expectancy. Thus, within the 
body of one sentence of the constitution 
which says that all property shall be 
taxed upon the basis just referred to, 
he court held that no change could be 
made in the literal interpretation that 
all property is taxable, but that a change 
ould be made in the determination of 
arriving at such value.” 

\nother matter disturbing insurance 

n is that the entire matter has arisen 

er allegations that the tax would be 
re'roactive. Many of the persons whose 

nes are involved have expressed 
fear that such retroactivity would 
them out—force them to mortgage 

‘ell their homes and the like. 

4-to-3 Ruling 
(he Court of Appeals decision was a 
3 ruling. Two petitions have been 
for a rehearing, one on behalf of 
‘Kentucky State Association of Life 
rwriters, 
a long article on the decision, writ- 
by Ed Edstrom and Paul Nafe (staff 
ts of the Courier Journal, Louis- 
), those writers offered the opinion 
' approximately 1,350,000 Kentuckians 


have life insurance policies, and‘ 


- 430,000 Kentucky beneficiaries of 

ies matured either by death or com- 

ted payments, may be subject to a 
‘rd levy by tax collectors as a result 
‘he decision. The other two are the 
‘eral and state income taxes. There 


is $600,000,000 of life insurance in force 
in the state. 

“In simple terms, insurance men say 
a Kentuckian with a $1,000 life insur- 
ance policy would be taxed fifty cents 
a year for every $100 of cash surrender 
value of his policy while he is making 
the payments; and, assuming that his 
widow would receive the insurance in 
premiums, she would be taxed similarly 
each year on the amount she is yet to 
receive,” say Edstrom and Nafe. 

How Situation Started 


The storm began to brew on June 22° 


when the Court of Appeals gave the 
opinion in two cases that the common- 
wealth could collect ad valorem taxes 
on the rights of insurance beneficiaries 
to receive income. (Ad valorem means 
a percentage-rate tax on value. In 
Kentucky that is one-half of 1%.) 

Both cases were appeals from the Jef- 
ferson Circuit Court. One concerned 
the $1,875 a month pension that 77-year- 
old Arthur K. Whitelaw, a _ retired 
Standard Oil vice president, drew from 
the company. The other concerns the 
$55.17. a month insurance benefit left 
to Mrs. Maidee L. Drake of Louisville 
by her husband, Frank L. Drake, a Ken- 
tucky lawyer. Whitehall’s annuity was 
ones for him from the Metropolitan 

ife. 

Edstrom and Nafe wrote: “If the 
Whitelaw and Drake rulings are held 
constitutional, every beneficiary of an 
insurance policy would be liable for ad 
valorem taxes on the cash surrender 
value of the nolicy, such value to be 
determined by the life expectancy of the 
beneficiary and the amount of the an- 
nual income.” 

Quote From Whitelaw Opinion 

In the Whitelaw reversing opinion the 
Court of Appeals said in part: 

“Counsel for Mr. Whitelaw argue that 


he should be exempt from taxation upon 
the theory that the property sought to 
be taxed is a pension. We are not im- 
pressed with this opinion. Without ex- 
pressing an opinion in respect to the 
power of the commonwealth to tax 
rights of pensioners, the contention of 
appellee (Whitelaw) cannot be upheld, 
because the annuity contract merely was 
purchased from the proceeds of a retire- 
ment fund. The annuity contract is no 
less property subject to taxation than 
any other property in which the pro- 
ceeds of a pension or retirement fund 
might have been invested. Had the 
proceeds been invested in income pro- 
ducing real estate or other forms of 
property, such as stocks, bonds or the 
like, the mere fact that the property 
had been purchased by proceeds of a 
pension or retirement fund would not 
constitute grounds for exemption ‘from 
taxation. The Standard Oil Company’s 
obligation to Mr. Whitelaw has been 
met fully. The Metropolitan Life In- 
surance Company’s obligation to him is 
the same as its obligation to any other 
annuitant under contract with the in- 
surance company. 

“The commonwealth contends that the 
property should be assessed in accord- 
ance with appellee’s expectation of life 
as computed in mortality tables. Ap- 
pellee contends that, if taxable at all, 
it must be assessed upon evidence as 
to what the contract would bring at a 
fair voluntary sale... . In the Evans 
case (Evans vs. Boyle County Board of 
Supervisors) we said: ‘We again con- 
clude that the use of the mortalitv tables 
is the only feasible and practicable so- 
lution of the problem, and is the only 
method by which even a fair degree of 
uniformity in the taxation of such prop- 
erty may be secured... . We think this 
conclusion «does no violence to its spirit.’ 


Will ProfitSharing Solve Pension Problem? 


Some Comments by Towers, Perrin, Forster & Crosby, Inc.. 
1942 Revenue Act also Discussed 


Taking as its theme, “Will Profit- 
Sharing Solve the Pension Problem?” 
Towers, Perrin, Forster & Crosby, Inc., 
Philadelphia, have sent out these com- 
ments: 

1. To some employers there is con- 
siderable appeal in the idea of relating 
pension costs directly to corporate earn- 
ings, so that such costs will be incurred 
only in profitable years and then more 
or less in proportion to the profits. 
Many plans involving this principle have 
been established, particularly in recent 
years, 

2. Prior to 1942 a number of employ- 
ers used profit-sharing funds, allocated 
among employes in accordance with 
more or less arbitrary formulas, to pro- 
vide annuities or other deferred bene- 
fits. These plans enjoyed the same em- 
ploye and employer tax advantages as 
were then available in the case of a 
definite pension plan. Since arbitrary 
allocations were permissible, they could 
be adjusted so as to provide for each 
employe, ‘by the time of his retirement, 
a benefit in accordance with some pre- 
arranged formula. 

3. The 1942 Revenue Act greatly re- 
stricted this freedom of action in pro- 
viding that: 

(a) Deduction may not be claimed for 

payments under a profit-sharing 
plan if such payments are applied 


to provide benefits the cost of 
which may be actuariuly deter- 
mined; in other words, a definite 
benefit pension plan may not be 
funded through the operation of 
a profit-sharing formula. 
(b) The maximum amount that may 
be deducted annually in respect of 
a profit-sharing plan providing 
deferred benefits is 15% of the 
earnings . of participating em- 
ployes, subject to certain carry- 
over provisions in case the full 
15% is not paid in any year. 
A profit-sharing plan must be 
announced to employes, and must 
be definite as to the formula for 
determining total profits to be 
distributed. It is not permissible 
for the employer to set aside ar- 
bitrary amounts, nor to omit mak- 
ing a distribution unless the ap- 
plication of the formula produces 
no distributable amount. 
A profit-sharing plan must also 
contain a definite announced for- 
mula for distributing the fund to 
participants, and this formula 
must be non-discriminatory. 
Practical Effect of a Restriction 
4. The practical effect of the last re- 
striction, and the Bureau’s rulings re- 
lating to it, is that a formula distribut- 
(Continued on Page 11 
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This method of assessing rights under 
annuity contract has been approved by 
this court for forty-two years. ... It 
is not remiss to call attention to the 
fact that the ‘agreed purchase price of 
appellee’s annuity was fixed in accord- 
ance with actuarial figures based upon 
mortality tables.” 
Drake vs. New England Mutual 

The court says that under the contract 
between Drake and the New England 
Mutual Life Insurance Company of Bos- 
ton, the company agreed that on Drake’s 
death “it would retain the proceeds of 
the policy, pay 3% interest thereon, and 
withdraw so much of the principal as 
might be necessary in supplementation 
of the interest to equal the amount of 
the monthly payments ($55.17). Since 
the guaranteed interest is not sufficient, 
it is mecessary to encroach upon the 
corpuus (principal) to make the pay- 
ments. The tax commissioner of Jef- 
ferson County instituted the action to 


that it was not intended by the framers 

of the constitution to include this species 

of property in the phrase ‘all property.’” 

What Is Meant by “Fair Cash Value” 
and “Fair Voluntary Sale” 

Section 172 of the Kentucky consti- 
tution reads: “All property not exempt- 
ed from taxation by this constitution 
shall be assessed for taxation at its fair 
cash value, estimated at the price it 
would bring at a fair voluntary sale.” 

The words “fair cash value” and “fair 
voluntary sale” play an important part 
in the petition for rehearing. In its 
opinion, the court, in giving reasons for 
apparently conflicting decisions in two 
apparently similar cases—Commonwealth 
vs. Sutcliffe, quoted by the appellants, 
and Button et al. vs. Hikes, quoted to 
support Mrs. Drake—said in part: 

“By the will of Elbert H. Gary, a resi- 
dent of New York, his grandson, Elbert 
Gary Sutcliffe, a resident of Kentucky, 
was devised the income to be derived 
from a $300,000,000 trust estate to be 
administered by the New York Trust 
Company, as trustee. The trustee was 
directed, upon Sutcliffe’s death, to divide 
the principal of the trust estate among 
Sutcliffe’s lawful issue, per stirpes (by 
which the children take only the share 
the parent would have taken if living). 
In the everit no issue survived him, the 
trust fund was to revert to the testator’s 
estate. The court held Sutcliffe’s right 
to receive the income to be subject to 
ad valorem taxation. 

Ruled Against Tax 

“Hikes entered into a contract of in- 
surance with three insurance companies, 
the provisions of all which were -sub- 
stantially the same. The companies 
agreed that upon Hikes’ death they 
would pay to his widow for life interest 
on the proceeds of the policies at such 
rates as might be fixed by the respective 
companies, but not less than 3% per 
annum, Upon her death, the proceeds 
of the policies are to be paid to the 
children and grandchildren of the de- 
ceased and the widow. In the event 
the children and grandchildren precede 
Mrs. Hikes in death, but only in that 
event, the latter are to receive the pro- 
ceeds of the trust estate in a lump sum. 
It was held that Mrs. Hikes’ interest 
in that estate is not subject to ad va- 
lorem taxation. In arriving at this con- 
clusion the court resorted to the doc- 
trine of contemporaneous construction. 

“We know of no constitutional im- 
munity from taxation to be accorded 

(Continued on Page 11) 
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New England Mutual’s 
Permanent Field School 


UNDER H. C. CHANEY DIRECTION 





School Is Outgrowth of Veterans Re- 
fresher Course and New Agents’ 
Training Course 
Coincident with Homer C. Chaney’s 
recall from his managership of New 
England Mutual’s Cleveland office to 
become associate director of agencies at 
the home office, the company announces 
the establishment of a permanent field 





CHANEY 


HOMER C. 


training school in Boston under Mr. 
Chaney’s direction. 

This is the planned outgrowth of the 
company’s first refresher course for re- 
turning veterans and of the new agents’ 
training course, both held this year, 
which were enthusiastically received. 

Four training classes are being an- 
nounced this month to the field forecs. 
During October the second refresher 
course for veterans returning to the 
life insurance business will be conducted ; 
in November an_ intensive training 
school will be held for newly appointed 
general agents and a few of the younger 
members of the general agency group. 
Agency administration, as well as train- 
ing and supervision, will be the prin- 
cienl keynotes of this “demonstration 
clinic.” 

Early in December, the second new 
agents’ training course will be given. 
Agents in their first year with the com- 
pany and qualifying in home study as 
well as field work will be eligible to 
attend. The latter part of January the 
first supervisors training course will be 


HONORING G. A. L’ESTRANGE 





Agents of Wisconsin National Strive for 
New Production Records in October’s 
Appreciation Month Drive 

Agents of Wisconsin National Life 
are devoting the entire month of Octo- 
ber to an “appreciation drive” for new 
A. & H. and life business in honor of 
G. A. L’Estrange, vice president and 
agency director of the company, under 
whose leadership the agency organiza- 
tion has made splendid progress. 

The production goal for the month 
is $1,800,000 in life volume and $12,500 in 
A. & H. new premiums, respectively 
compared with $1,700,750 and $12,033 in 
the same month a year ago. Leaders in 
production will receive an extra reward 
for their efforts. 


BUFFALO CLU MEETING 

The first meeting of the Buffalo CLU 
chapter for the 1945-46 season under 
the new administration of Herbert G. 
Vogt, president, will be held October 8. 
Speaker at the meeting will be John P. 
Williams, director of the educational ad- 
visory department of the American Col- 
lege of Life Underwriters, University 
of Pennsylvania, 





N. Y. LIFE WAR BOND TEAM 





1,397 Leaders Hear President Sproul, 
Federal Reserve Bank, and 
John S. Sinclair 
Allan Sproul, Dj Federal ee: 
serve Bank of New York, and John S 
Sinclair, executive vice president, New 
York Life, addressed 1,397 members of 
the New York Life Team who made 
fifty or more cash sales during the 
Seventh War Loan Drive, affair being 
a luncheon at Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, 
Tuesday. Mr. Sproul paid a tribute to 
the New York Life’s representatives 
who had made 395,816 cash sales for 
$96,720,237 of war bonds to individuals 
and corporations. Two. members of the 
company’s surrender value division, Fd- 
ward Clemmons and Henry Struthwolf, 
shared honors as leaders of the team. 


LOMA Graduates. Elect 


The Society of LOMA Graduates at 
its annual meeting last week voted to 
increase its council from eight to twelve 
members. Newly elected members of the 
council are Sophie I. Bulow, registrar, 
Guardian Life; Robert D. Holran, 
comptroller, Postal Life; James P. 
Moore, agency auditor and assistant su- 
pervisor, renewal department, Mutual 
Benefit; George F. Raisch, statistician, 
Woodward, Ryan, Sharp & Davis, con- 
sulting actuaries. Officers for the com- 
ing year are Francis J. Pinque, Colonial 





Life, president ; Donald Hyer, Mutual 
Life, vice president; Sophie I. Bulow, 
Guardian Life, secretary; Robert D. 
Holran, Postal Life, treasurer. 





undertaken. This will be a study com- 
posed of selected supervisors. Recruit- 
ing and training the new agent will be 
emphasized. During 1946 these training 
groups will be repeated at regular 
intervals. 
Mr. Chaney’s Career 

Mr. Chaney, a graduate of Pomona 
College, California, in 1919, served first 
as an instructor of economics at that 
institution, followed by a decade in the 
banking business as a trust officer. He 
entered the life insurance business as 
a full-time agent for New England Mu- 
tual’s Hays & Bradstreet agency, Los 
Angeles, later being appointed manager 
of training for that agency. For the 
past two and one-half years he served 
in Cleveland as manager and regional! 
director of agencies. 





NAMED NwNL DIRECTOR 
Henry E. Atwood, president, First Na- 
tional Bank of Minneapolis, has been 
elected a director of Northwestern Na- 
tional Life. 





LIFE INSURANCE 
PURCHASED ON 


R E IN E W A L EQUITABLE BASIS 


RENEWAL PURCHASE COMPANY 


Telephone: BOwling Green 9-0109 








ASSISTANT AGENCY MANAGER 


Exceptional opportunity with one of the fastest growing agencies 


in the U.S. A. 


W. HALSEY WOOD, Agency Manager 


EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY OF THE JU. S. 
250 Fulton Avenue Hempstead 4040 Hempstead, N. Y. 














Southern Bell Telephone Co., Mr. Ham- 
ilton entered the life insurance business. 
He became one of the company’s lead- 
ing producers and also devoted part of 
his activity to the recruiting and direc- 
tion of men. 

Mr. Hamilton is second vice presid nt 
of the Louisville Association of Life Un- 
derwriters and  secretary-treasurer of 
that city’s chapter of Chartered Life 
Underwriters. He is also a member of 
the Lions Club, the “235” luncheon club, 
the Board of Trade and the Big Spring 
Golf Club. 


Made Louisville Manage: 





President Connell Selects 
NALU Committees for 1946 


Five hundred and seventy-five mem- 
bers of the National Association of Life 
Underwriters have been appointed to 
the twenty-eight standing and_ special 
committees of the organization for the 
1944-45 administrative year, it is an- 
nounced by Clancy D. Connell of New 
York, National president. 

The committee members represent 115 
United States and Canadian legal re- 
serve life insurance companies, and are 
located in 212 cities in forty-seven 
states, the District of Columbia, Hawaii 
and Guatemala. 

Two new important special commit- 
tees have been appointed this year by 
President Connell, with the authoriza- 
tion of the board of trustees: Veterans’ 
Affairs and Fun¢tions and Activities of 
the NALU. Four other special commit- 
tees have been continued by the present 
administration: Agents’ Compensation, 
Integration of Life Underwriters ‘into 
NALU, Life Insurance Information and 
National War Savings. 


HARRY LEE HAMILTON 


Harry Lee Hamilton, who since Oc- 
tober, 1936, has been field underwriter 
and later supervisor at the Louisville 
office of the Home Life of New York, 
has been appointed manager of that 


office, according to an announcement by 
William P. Worthington, vice president 
and superintendent of agencies. After 
ten years as an executive with the 





War 
Fund 





Give generously to 


Your Community 








Representing the National War Fund 


This space contributed by The Eastern Underwriter York Life 


The chairmen of the twenty-eight 
standing and special committees are as 
follows: 

Standing Committees 
Agency Practices: Jul B. Baumann, Pacific 


Mutual, Houston, 

Business Standards: Jack Hilmes, Equitable 
of Iowa, Des Moines. 

By-Laws: Ernest A. Crane, Northwestern 
Mutual, Indianapolis, 


Conservation: Harold Smyth, National Life 
of Vermont, Hartford. 
Convention Program: Herbert R. Hill, CLU, 
Life of Virginia, Richmond. 
Cooperation With Attorneys: George E. 
* * > 4 Lackey, CLU, Massachusetts Mutual, Detroit. 
Cooperation With Trust Officers: Paul H. 
Conway, CLU, John Hancock Mutual, Syracuse. 
Cooperation With amber of Com- 
merce: Roderick Pirnie, Massachusetts Mutual, 
Providence, R. 
Credentials: Lewis C., Callow, General Ameri- 
can Life, Memphis. 
Education: Clifford H, Orr, CLU, National 
Life of Vermont, Philadelphia. 
Elections: E, Dudley Colhoun, 
Life, Roanoke. 
Judd C. Ben- 


Federal Law and Legislation: 
son, Union Central, Cincinnati. 
Finance: Walter E. Barton, CLU, 
* * * Central, New York. 
General Agents and Managers: Hugh S. Bell, 
CLU, Equitable Life of Iowa, Seattle, chair- 
man; Osborne Bethea, Penn Mutual, New York, 
vice chairman; James H. Brennan, Fidelity 
Mutual, Chicago, vice chairman, 
International Council: Sidney Wertimer, CLU, 
Prudential, Buffalo. 
Local Association Administration: John D. 
Moynahan, CLU. Metropolitan, Berwyn, III. 
Membership: William S. Leighton, CLU, Nev 


Minrfeapolis. 
Past National Presidents: William H. An- 


(Continued on Page 8) 
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Dr. R. L. Weaver Goes 
With Penn Mutual Life 


ASSOCIATE MEDICAL DIRECTOR 
For Four Years Was with Ellis Island 
Marine Hospital; Then Joined 
New York Life 


Dr. Robert L. Weaver, New York 
City, has been appointed associate medi- 
cal director, Penn Mutual. He has had 
ighteen years of varied clinical and 
life insurance experience; and for past 
five years has interpreted electrocar- 
liograms and x-ray films for the New 
York Life. He is a member of American 
Heart Association and Association of 
Life Insurance Medical Directors. 

Born in Waltham, Mass., he received 
degree of Doctor 
of Medicine in 
1927 at Tafts Col- 
lege Medical 
School, Boston. 
After graduation 
he qualified on 
competitive exam- 
ination for an in- 
ternship, U.S. 
Public Health 
Service and was 
assigned to Ellis 
Island Marine 
Hospital, New 
York harbor. 
Later he was 
commissioned act- 
ing assistant sur- 
geon, U. S. Public 
Health Service. While at the Ellis 
Island Marine Hospital he had experi- 
ence with contagious and tropical dis- 
eases and eventually had responsibility 
of determining the certification of aliens 
mandatorially deportable or admissible. 

In 1932 he resigned from the Govern- 
ment post and joined New York Life of 
which company he was elected assistant 
medical director in July, 1942. His last 
selection assignment was the metro- 
politan New York area. 





Dr. R. L. Weaver 





Dinner to McCreary 


Ralph W. McCreary, agency secre- 
tary, Aetna Life, was guest of honor at 
a dinner in the Hartford Club this week, 
attended by associates home office repre- 
sentatives and some general agents. 
Occasion was in recognition of his 
fiftieth anniversary with the company. 





WAINWRIGHT WITH UNION LIFE 





Senior Examiner of Virginia Insurance 
Department; Formerly Auditor of 
Public Accounts 
Irving H. Wainwright, senior ex- 
‘miner, Virginia Insurance Department, 
has been made auditor of the Union 
ife of Richmond, Va., effective Octo- 
her 15, He received a Bachelor of 
cience degree in commerce from Uni- 
rsity of Virginia; held positions with 
ihe Chesapeake & Ohio R.R. and Mor- 
s Plan Bank of Virginia and became 
litor of public accounts for state of 
irgima in 1934. In May, 1935, he 
ned examining staff in the common- 
ealth’s bureau of insurance, and has 
‘ticipated in examinations of many 

urance companies. 





. Adams to Open Research 
3ureau, Agcy. Officers Meet 


laris Adams, president, Ohio State 
'e, will be the lead-off speaker at the 
? nsurance Sales Research Bureau 
d Association of Life Agency Officers 
nual meeting, which will be held at 
Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, 
vember 13-14-15. Wendell F. Hansel- 
‘nN, vice president, Union Central Life, 
member of the Research Bureau’s 
ard of directors, is serving this year 
chairman of the program committee 
or the-joint session. 








A. H. Curtis to Retire; 
Started Boston Agency 


PAUL O. CURTIS SUCCEEDS HIM 







New General Agent -Has Spent Entire 
Business Career With New Eng- 
land Mutual Life 











New England Mutual announces the 






retirement on October 1 of Albert H. 
Curtis as head of the company’s Boston 







agency which he organized nearly forty- 


five years ago and which, under his ef- 
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WhUCH WA WOULD 
YOURCUIENT TURN? 


Though you have established a sound rela- 






















ALBERT H. CURTIS 







tionship with one of your clients through the 
fective leadership, now has more than 
80 million dollars of life insurance in 
force. While relinquishing his executive 


sale of life insurance, you should, both for your 











own good and his, continue your service to him Neenausibilities: afeen adaty-xeucs ia tet 






a : - w oat P a insurance business Mr. Curtis will con- 
by protecting him against disability which strikes ety a chairs 





down one in four every year. 







A forward-looking underwriter is going to 







sell him this vitally needed protection! With 













Union Mutual’s new Colonial Series of noncan- 








cellable, guaranteed renewable Sickness and 







Accident Policies+—that underwriter can be you! 






Union Mutual’s Non-Can Sickness and Acci- 
dent Policies are sold only through selected 
full-time career Life Underwriters. Write us 
today for “The Whole Story” about our new 
Colonial Series. 




























PAUL O. CURTIS 


Colontal Sees 
NONCANCELLABLE 
Guaranteed Renewable 


» SICKNESS & ACCIDENT 
POLICIES BY 








tinue to visit the office regularly and will 
be available for consultation. 
His son, Paul O. Curtis, a partner in 










the agency since 1917, will assume direc- 






tion of the organization as general agent. 
Paul Curtis has been associated with 
New England Mutual throughout his en- 
tire business life. He was born and 














brought up in Dorchester and graduated 
from the high school there. Aiter at- 
tending the Huntington School for a 
year, he entered Brown University, 









where his fraternity was Theta Delta 
Chi, and graduated in 1915. He imme- 
diately joined his father’s agency and 
became a partner two years later. He 
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6th Edition of Maclean 
Book, “Life Insurance” 


WORK FIRST PRINTED IN 1924 





Translated in Several Languages; Use 
by U. S. Armed Forces Institute; 
66,000 Copies Sold 





A new edition of Life Insurance by 
Joseph B. Maclean, vice president and 
actuary, Mutual Life, has been published 
by McGraw-Hill Co., and it is the sixth 
edition. The first was published in Feb- 
ruary, 1924, and others followed in 1929, 
1932, 1935 and 1939. More than 66,000 
copies of this book have been published, 
including the 24,000 copies of the special 
edition which has been used by the 
United States Armed Forces Institute. 
The book has been translated into Span- 
ish by the Mexican Institute of Actu- 
aries published in 1941 by the Mexican 
Institute of Science and Letters. It has 
also been translated. into Japanese. 
Parts of the book have also been trans- 
lated into French for use in French 
Canada. 

The U. S. Armed Forces Institute, 
by the way, opened in April, 1942, and 
has been called by G.I. men and others 
in the services the “Foxhole University.” 
Commandant of the USAFT is Lt. Col. 
Carl W. Hansen of Madison, Wis. As 
nearly as can be estimated there were 
810,000 soldiers and sailors who were 
keeping up with their education through 
USAFI in October last. USAFI has 272 
courses of its own, including life insur- 
ance, and it offers also 7,000 college edu- 
cation courses provided by eighty-five 
cooperating universities and colleges. 


Developments Arising from War 
Covered 


The Sixth edition brings the other 
editions completely up to date, and 
among other developments arising from 
the war, the author covers changes in 
company practice as to war and avia- 
tion restrictions in the policies and 
changes as to underwriting war and 
aviation hazards; effect of interest yield 
and investment situation of large in- 
vestments in war bonds; increased tax- 
ation of life insurance companies; pro- 
vision for National Service Life Insur- 
ance and passage of the Soldiers and 
Sailors Civil Relief Act. including pro- 
visions for payment of life insurance 
premiums; explanation of Guertin laws 
and new CSO Mortality Table; effect 
of continued low interest rates on pre- 
miums and reserves.. Changes in the 
basis of the Federal Income Tax ap- 
plicable to life insurance companies and 
in taxation of policy proceeds are given. 
Mr. Maclean concludes his book with 
this paragraph: 

“Whatever future developments may 
be the record of the past justified full 
confidence in the future. Under capa- 
ble management, and with adequate 
supervision by the states, the life insur- 
ance business in America has become, 
and we believe continue to be, one of 
the greatest economic structures the 
world has ever seen.” 





OSCAR HALLAM DEAD AT 79 


_ Oscar Hallam, one of the founders and 
for many years an officer of the Modern 
Life Insurance Co., St. Paul, Minn., died 
at his home at the age of 79. For the 
past several years he had been secretary 
and general counsel of the company. At 
one time Judge Hallam was an associate 
justice of the Minnesota Supreme Court. 


‘Hobert E. Brake President 
Provident Mut. Gen’! Agents 





Hobert E. Brake (left) and Willard 
K. i 


Hobert FE. Brake, general agent, 
Provident Mutual Life, Sioux City, has 
been elected president of the company’s 
general agents’ association. He has been 
with the company twenty-five years and 
in accompanying picture is shown_be- 
ing congratulated by Willard K. Wise, 
vice president and manager of agencies, 
Provident Mutual. 

Other officers elected at the associa- 
tion’s annual meeting in New York 
last week were J. Stinson Scott, Roches- 
ter, vice president, and Lowell W. Davis, 
Hartford, secretary and treasurer. 





Home Office Underwriters 


Meet in Chicago, Nov. 19-21 


The Institute of Home Office Under- 
writers will hold its ninth annual meeting 
November 19-20-21 at the Edgewater 
Beach Hotel, Chicago, according to an 
announcement of Charles J. Smith, sec- 
retary of the Institute. 

The present membership of the Insti- 
tute consists of over 135 companies and 
with the removal of all convention re- 
trictions, the largest attendance in the 
history of the Institute is expected at 
the meeting this year. The program, 
which is now being prepared, will be an- 
nounced later. 

The following companies have recently 
been admitted to membership; National 
Home Life, St. Louis; Wisconsin Life, 
Madison; Texas Life, Waco; Baltimore 
Life, Baltimore; Reserve Life, Dallas. 
Walter Lehmkuhl, Guarantee Mutual 
Life of Omaha, is membership chairman. 

The officers of the Institute include 
the following: President, Richard T. 
Sexton, Connecticut General, Hartford; 
executive vice president, Carl M. Young, 
Farmers and Bankers Life, Wichita: vice 
president and editor, Robert B. Caplin- 
ger, Reserve Loan Life, Dallas; Charles 
J. Smith, Pan-American Life, New Or- 
leans. 

Ray Button, Alliance Life, Chicago, is 
in charge of publicity for the meeting. 





The Walter G. Gastil Agency, Con- 
necticut General, Los Angeles, held its 
annual summer outing last week. 








through a . 


® PRODUCTION 
® WORKING CAPITAL 


® CUSTOMERS’ NOTES 
AND ACCOUNTS 


@ POSTWAR 
OPPORTUNITIES 


@ EXPANSION 
® HOMES, ETC. 


OUR BUSINESS is loaning 
you money in substantial 





RENEWAL COMMISSION LOAN 


LIFE UNDERWRITERS CREDIT CORPORATION 
MINNEAPOLIS 2, MINNESOTA 


You Can Plan Today. For. . 
‘Your Production and 
Home of Tomorrow. 





amounts...the one source 
in the U. S. that specializes 
and really understands your 
needs. 

A renewal loan of $4,500 
costs you only 11 cents per 
day per thousand dollars. 

A unique plan developed 
by us in cooperation with the 
Northwestern National Bank 
of Minneapolis. 











James M. Boerst Added to 
Mutual’s Publicity Staff 


Mutual Life of New York has ap- 
pointed James M. Boerst, former news- 
paperman and publicity writer, to its 
public relations staff as assistant to 
Carl V. Cefola. Head of the public rela- 
tions division is Clifford B. Reeves, as- 
sistant to the president. 

Native of Jamestown, N. Y., Mr. 
Boerst received his discharge from the 
Army Signal Corps early this year. He 
is a member of the Erie (Pa.) Press 
Club, American Legion, Actors Equity 
Association and Lambs Club of New 
York, 





NOTED WOMAN AGENT 


Mildred Poindexter Miller, Kansas City, 
Mo., Twenty-five Years With 
Penn Mutual Life 

Mildred Poindexter Miller, one of the 
country’s most prominent women agents, 
has been with Penn Mutual Life twenty- 
five years. She is with the company’s 
Wayne Clover agency, Kansas City, Mo. 
She joined the company in 1920 at 
Wichita and in 1923 went to Kansas City. 
Frequently, she has been a producer of 
$250,000 or more annually, and has in- 
sured hundreds of lives. 

Mrs. Miller has frequently appeared 
at Penn Mutual conventions where she 
has been a forceful speaker. She keeps 
closely in touch with policyholders and 
her direct mail, and other letters have 
individuality. Many members of her 
family are in life insurance. The late 
Early W. Poindexter, Kansas general 
agent, was her father. 








J. T. Taylor, Bangor, Me. 
50 Years with Penn Mutual 


Josiah T. Taylor, Penn Mutual’s gen- 
eral agent at Bangor, Me., fifty years 
with that company, was guest of honor 
at a testimonial dinner in Bangor, Oc- 
tober 1, given by the company and Tay- 
lor agents. E. Paul Huttinger, Penn 
Mutual second vice president, paid the 


company’s tribute 
for Taylor’s long 
record of service. 
On behalf of the 
company he pre- 
sented a gold 
watch. 

W. H. Taylor, 
father of Josiah 
T., was general 
agent of the com- 
pany in Bangor 
from 1906 to 1913 
when he took his 
two sons, J. T. 
and R. M., into 
partnership as W. 

Taylor & 
Josiah T.Taylor Sons. Josiah 
started working 


early, first on a farm and then in the 


. ice and baking business and in a shoe 


factory. He began insurance work on a 
part-time basis. He has sold thousands 
of policies and delivered many bene- 
ficiary checks, sometimes selling three 
generations of a family. He belongs to 
Odd Fellows, Masons and Shrine and is 
past president of Maine State and of 
Eastern Maine Life underwriters asso- 
ciations, 
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Executives Guests at 
Hartford Gathering 


GENERAL AGENTS &.MANAGERS 





First Fall Meeting of Group Featured 
by Attendance of Company Officers 
and Agency Heads 





A feature of the first fall meeting 
of the General Agents and Managers 
Association of Hartford at the Hartford 
Club last week was the attendance as 
suests of the members of a number of 
company executives among whom were 
the following: Aetna Life—Morgan B. 
Brainard, president;. Robert B. Cool- 
dge, agency vice president; J. B. Slim- 
mon, vice president and secretary. Phoe- 
nix Mutual Life—Arthur M. Collens, 
president; D. Gordon Hunter, agency 
vice president. Travelers—H. H. Arm- 
strong, agency vice president; Thomas 
W. Cole and J. O. Heover, superintend- 
ents of agencies. Connecticut General— 
F. H. Haviland and ‘Richard H. Cole, 
vice presidents, and James L. Cole, su- 
perintendent of agencies. Connecticut 
Mutual—Vincent B. Coffin, agency vice 
president, and George Smith, superin- 
tendent of agencies. 

Life Insurance Sales Research Bureau 
was represented by Lewis W. S. Chap- 
man, manager of service, and Richard 
N. Ford, Jack Moorehead, James Adams, 
consultants. 

Other guests were W. F. Hanselman, 
Be vice president of Union Central 
Life, and John M. Budinger, senior vice 
president of Commercial National Bank 
& Trust of New York. 

Speaker of the evening was Holgar 
J. Johnson, president of Institute of Life 
Insurance. George J. Richards, secre- 
tarv of the association and general agent 
of Monarch Life, presided in the absence 
of Lowell W. Davis, president. 





PURDUE LIFE COURSE 


A. R. Jaqua to Join University Staff as 
Professor of Insurance 
Marketing 

Effective November 1, A. R. Jaqua 
severs his connection with the Diamond 
Life Bulletins and becomes Professor of 
Insurance Marketing at Purdue Univer- 
sity, Lafayette, Ind. The Purdue course 
is a new step in insurance training ad- 
initting only agents under contract with 

. life insurance company. The first group 
of fifty students will start November 12. 
The complete program will consist of 
three six weeks’ periods on the campus, 
separated by twelve weeks’ periods in the 
field. In addition to the instruction in 
the class room, Mr. Jaqua will follow 
up the progress of each enrollee through 
frequent reports. A second group of 
fifty will be organized on the same basis 
to start class work on January 14. 

Assisting Mr. Jaqua will be other in- 
urance specialists and members of the 
University’s regular staff. 


R. E. DENMAN LEADS COMPANY 
R. Earl Denman, Pacific Mutual Life, 
incinnati, is the company’s leading pro- 
icer for the fiscal year of 1945 with 
ver $2,000,000 of new life insurance, ac- 
-ording to an announcement by Joseph 

Gantz, Cincinnati general agent. Mr. 
enman was also second highest in ac- 
lent and health insurance sales for the 
ar. This is the fourth time Mr. Dén- 
in has led the company’s. sales force. 
e is a member of the Million Dollar 
und Table. 








‘ADS CONTINENTAL AMERICAN 


lhe Matthew J. Lauer Agency, Conti- 
ntal American Life, New York, is the 
iding agency of the company in yol- 
ec of new insurance and in first year 
‘miums for the year to date. The 
ncy also led in both respects during 
‘month of August. Herman Heller of 
Lauer Agency led all managers and 
‘kers of the company in August pro- 
‘ction measured in premiums and Joe 
iarris leads all managers and brokers of 
company for the year to date in 

i; remiums, 








Northwestern National Life’s 60th Anniversary 








Northwestern National Life of Minneapolis passed its sixtieth anniversary 


September 15. 


Shown above are President O. J. 


Arnold and Vice Presidents J. 


S. Hale and G. C. Holmberg sampling the birthday cake that was served that day 


to all home office employes. 


ment secretary. 


At the right is a huge ’ 
candles while the genuine cake‘is being served by Lorraine Halverson, 


carrying sixty lighted 
depart- 


“cake” 





APPOINTED BY JOHN HANCOCK 

The John Hancock has announced the 
appointment of Thomas M. Trabue as 
assistant general agent at Nashville. Mr. 
Trabue, who recently returned from mili- 
tary service was formerly associated with 
the Nashville agency. 


R. BROCK SHARON GEN’L AGENT 

The Franklin Life Insurance Co, 
Springfield, Ill, has announced the ap- 
pointment of Ralph Brock as general 
agent in Sharon, Pa. Mr. Brock was 
formerly associated with the Standard 
Life Insurance Co. of America. 





“The new booklet, YOUR 
LIFE INSURANCE, is just 
what we who are now far from 
home want and need. Please send 
me 25 copies so that I can pass 


them on to others over here.” 


And SO, in substance, 


have read numerous letters from our men in the armed serv- 
ices, following their reading of the Company’s 32 page book- 
let on National Service life insurance. 


Information and advice, if sufficient and impartial, is al- 


ways appreciated. That is why the life underwriter under 


e arms, his buddies, and his loved ones at home, all regard 
Your Life Insurance so highly. It is concerned only with the 


serviceman’s life insurance problems. It outlines clearly the 
unique benefits of National Service life insurance. It urges 
the serviceman, without exception, to retain and convert to 
a permanent plan his government policy, and it tells him ex- 
actly how to get that job done with a minimum of effort. 


EQUITABLE LIEE OF IOWA 
Goyunded 1967 


Home Office 





Des Moines 








J. Moynahan, B.C. Howes 
Chicago Dinner Guests 


LIFE AGENCY MANAGERS’ AFFAIR 
Freeman J. Wood, Association’s New 
President; John M. Caffrey, Vice 
President; W. E. North, Sec’y 





On Wednesday night at the Palmer 
House, Chicago, the annual dinner of 
the Life Agency Managers of Chicago 
took the form of an affair honoring 
John D. Moynahan, Metropolitan Life 
manager, and immediate past president 
of Chicago Association of Life Under- 


writers; and Byron C. Howes, retiring 
president, Life Agency Managers of 
Chicago, and general agent Berkshire 


Life. Those present included all mem- 
bers of the life managers and past 
president of the local underwriters 
association. 

Mr. Howes entered life insurance as 
cashier of Chicago agency of Union 
Mutual Life in September, 1910, and 
succeeded the late Hervey S. Dale as 
manager of the Chicago agency of that 
company in May, 1914. In December, 
1921, he resigned to enter the stock and 
bond business with Paul H. Davis & 
Co. In October, 1924, he returned to life 
insurance with the Union Central in 
Chicago, Ferguson agency. In 1930 and 
1931 he was with Alexander E. Patter- 
son, then general agent, Penn Mutual, 
Chicago, and he became Berkshire Life 
general agent in Chicago, January 1, 
1932. He was elected president of Chi- 
cago Association of Life Underwriters 
in 1928. He became president of the 
Agency Managers after being vice 
president. 


Elect Freeman J. Wood President 


At the Wednesday dinner Freeman J. 
Wood, Lincoln National, was elected 
president of Life Agency Managers. 
John M. Caffrey, Join Hancock, is the 
new vice president; and William E. 
North, New York Life was elected sec- 
retary treasurer. The Life Agency Man- 
agers Association of Chicago won the 
Manager’s Magazine Trophy as the 


“Best of Show” among the general 
agents and managers associations 
throughout the country for the year 


just ended. James H. Brennan, chair- 
man of the judges committee of the 
NALU, presented the “Best of Show” 
cup to the Chicago group Wednesday 
night. 

Mr. Moynahan, who is manager of the 
West Suburban, IIl., district of Metro- 
politan Life at Berwyn, IIl., Chicago 
suburb, is a trustee of NALU and has 
been active in both association and CLU 
work for many years. He is a former 
head of the Life Agency Managers and 
of the Chicago chapter, CLU. In 1942 
he was national president of the Ameri- 
can Society of Chartered Life Under- 
writers. He has served on several com- 
mittees of NALU, and has appeared as 
a speaker on two of the NALU annual 
conventions and before numerous state 
and local underwriters’ associations. 

A member of a Metropolitan Life fam- 
ily, his father, Denis J. Moynahan, re- 
tired on January 1, 1945, after having 
served that company for thirty years. 
During the last five years of his service 
the senior Moynahan led the Metropoli- 
tan Life with his agericy in Waterbury, 
Conn. John D.’s aunt, Annie T. Moyna- 
han, retired recently after serving for 
many years as a chief clerk in one of 
the Metropolitan Life’s Boston districts. 


AGENTS HONOR MERRIMAN 


Agents of Scranton Life recently con- 
cluded a special new business campaign 
in honor of President Robert Merriman. 
New business paid for during the first 
eight months of the year exceeded pro- 
duction in the similar period of last 
year by 29%. Company’s insurance in 
force on September 14 was $40,008,000. 


BANKERS LIFE WORK WEEK 

Resumption of a forty-hour, five-day 
work week for the home office force 
of the Bankers Life Company, Des 
Moines, Iowa, has been announced ef- 
fective October 1. 
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Payroll Deduction for 
National Service Life 


AID TO CONSERVE INSURANCE 





Proposal Made to Veterans Administra- 
tion by Lt. J. Russell Townsend, Jr., 
of Navy Insurance Section 

To aid in conserving National Service 
Life Insurance as veterans return to 
civilian jobs, a proposal to apply the 
payroll deduction plan to the payment 
of premiums has been made to the Vet- 
erans Administration by Lieut. J. Rus- 
sell Townsend, Jr., USNR, now stationed 
in Washington with the insurance sec- 
tion of the Navy Department. In civil- 
ian life Lieut. Townsend is a CLU as- 
soriated with his father’s agency of 
Equitable Life of Towa at Indianapolis. 
In his letter to the Veterans Adminis- 
tration Lieut. Townsend said in part: 

“Service personnel has become accus- 
tomed to paying for National Service 
Life Insurance through allotments from 
pay and the convenience and certainty 
of this premium paying method is well 
known. Upon return to civilian life, 
however, inconveniences and difficulties 
connected with making monthly premium 
remittances by mail to Veterans Admin- 
istration inevitablv will lead to many -in- 
dividuals discontinuing their insurance; 
lapsing the insurance by non-payment 
of premiums within the specified time 
limit, and possible confusion and misun- 
derstanding on various points which will 
tend to work a hardship on insured in- 
dividuals and their beneficiaries. 

“As you know, commercial life insur- 
ance companies have plans available 
whereby policyholders pay their premi- 
ums by salary deductions through agree- 
ment with their employers. At_ stated 
intervals the employer remits one check 
covering all employes’ premiums for 
those who accept this plan. It is usually 
possible for such employes to buy any 
type of life insurance they wish through 
this salary deduction method and it is 
readily apparent that payroll deduction 
is better than if they were required to 
make periodical payments direct to the 
insurance company. It is my under- 
standing that the Veterans Administra- 
tion has approved such salary deduction 
plans for the Government Life Insurance 
written during the First World War 
which insures employes of several large 
national organizations, but that in the 
aggregate a relatively few veterans are 
enabled to use such a program. 

“T wish to suggest that the salary de- 
duction method of payments on Govern- 
ment Life Insurance and National Serv- 
ice Life Insurance be extended to em- 
ployes on a much more widespread basis 
so that business organizations'having ten 
or more insured veterans might deduct 
from salaries the required premiums and 
remit them periodically to Veterans Ad- 
ministration in the same manner that 
this plan works in commercial life in- 
surance business. 

“T recognize that difficulties might 
arise where employers, through accident 
or error, fail to remit the premiums 
promptly and where employes might 
wish to change the arrangements for 
their insurance, but I am of the opinion 
that the beneficial effect of this pro- 
cedure would outweigh the technical dif- 
ficulties which could arise: Employers 
now are accustomed to make payroll de- 
ductions for Social Security benefits, 
Group insurance and taxes, and deduc- 
tions for Government Life and National 
Service Life Insurance premiums could 
be reduced to a similar routine pro- 
cedure.” 

AMERICAN NAT’L APPOINTMENT 

The Ordinary Department of the 
American National Insurance Co., Gal- 
veston, has announced the appointment 
of Jas. D. Law as manager of the com- 
pany’s Atlanta branch office succeeding 
>. J. McMichael, who died recently. 
Before becoming associated with the 
American National, Mr. Law was for 
several years a representative of the 
Aetna Life in Atlanta. Prior to enter- 
ing life insurance field he was sales 


manager for Atlanta Packard Motor Co. 


John J. Moriarty Dead 


John J. Moriarty, president of Sun- 
set Life of Seattle, widely known in 
the life insurance business as former 
agency vice president of General Ameri- 
can Life and Missouri State Life, died 
in Los Angeles Monday of a heart at- 
tack, Before becoming president of the 
Sunset Life Mr. Moriarty had been for 
several years agency vice president of 
Yeomen Mutual of Des Moines. 


United States Life Expands 


Latin-American Facilities 
The United States Life announces 
that its increasing Latin-American busi- 
ness has occasioned the bringing of 
Alfred H. Winston, former manager of 
the company’s Havana branch office, to 
the home office in New York as agency 
assistant in order to organize a Latin- 
American division. Mr. Winston’s ar- 
rival in New York to take up his duties 
followed closely upon the return of 
Richard Rhodebeck, vice president and 
director of agencies, from a two months’ 
circuit of the company’s Latin-American 
branch offices and general agencies. 


NALU Committees 


(Continued from Page 4) 
drews, Jr., CLU, Jefferson Standard, Greens- 


boro. 
Publications: Will F. Noble, CLU, New Eng- 


land Mutual, Omaha, 








Resolutions: J. Stanley Edwards, Aetna, 
Denver. : 
State and Regional Associations: Lynn S. 


Broaddus, Guardian Life, Chicago. 

Women Underwriters: Elma Easley, Califor- 
nia-Western States, Portland, Oregon. 

Special Committees 

Agents’ Compensation: Alfred C. Duckett, 
CLU, Northwestern Mutual, Los Angeles. 

Functions and Activities: Carlton W. Cox, 
Metropolitan Life, Paterson, N. J. 

Integration of Life Underwriters Into NALU: 
Wayman L. Dean, Life and Casualty, Jackson- 
ville, chairman; C. C. Hunnicutt, National Life 
and Accident, Knoxville, vce chairman, 

Life Insurance Information: Steacy E. 
Webster, Provident Mutual, Pittsburgh. 

National War Savings: Eber 
Provident Mutual, Indianapolis. 

Veterans’ Affairs: John D. 
National, Washington, D. C, 


Spence, 


Marsh, L'ncoln 


Richman Leads Manhattan 
Life for 2d Year Running 





IRVING RICHMAN 


Irving Richman of the James G. 
Ranni agency led the entire field force 
of the Manhattan Life for the second 
consecutive year. At the company’s con- 
vention recently held at Lake Mahopac, 
N. Y., Mr. Richman was presented with 
a silver cup as evidence of this out- 
standing achievement and in addition 
one for his having been the first mem- 
ber of the field force to qualify for the 
Manhattan Club. Mr. Ranni will pre- 
sent a silver cup to Mr. Richman as the 
leading producer of his agency at a 
dinner to be given shortly by the com- 
pany celebrating the agency’s having 
paid for $5,500,000 in the last club year. 


COME OUT FOR JUDD BENSON 


At Columbus, O., life underwriters 
association, members have made the 
carliest endorsement for 1946 in case 
of an officer of National Association of 
Life Underwriters. They want Judd 
Benson, Union Central, Cincinnati, to 
have the job of secretary of the asso- 
ciation. 




















GOING PLACES...“Paper 


is vitally necessary today—to 


help the war effort go places!! Fieldmen are going places 


with our unique assortment of Family Income Raders for 


mortgage cancellation coverage. 


For Details:—write to F, L. MABLE, Superintendent of Agencies 


Security MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 1886 


4 Binghamton, New York 


FREDERICK D. RUSSELL, PRESIDENT, { 


LIFEs;..ACCIDENT...HEALTH 











Tax Reduction 


(Continued from Page 1) 


for each income received without re- 
gard to family status or number of de- 
pendents. Accordingly, this family would 
pay normal tax of 3% on all income 
above $500. 


Would Mean $2,085,000,000 Reduction 


“The amounts of tax are relatively 
small from the viewpoint of the Gov- 
ernment and, accordingly, relatively ex- 
pensive to collect, both through with- 
holding and through the method of es- 
timates and returns. The amounts are, 
however, by no means negligible to 
hard-pressed families with small in- 
comes and large numbers of dependents. 

“The normal tax applies, of course, 
to taxpayers subject to the surtax. Its 
repeal would be an equitable method of 
reducing their taxes. For example, in 
the case of a married taxpayer with 
two dependent children, receiving $3,000 
of net income before personal exemp- 
tion, the repeal of the normal tax would 
reduce his tax from $275 to $200, a 
reduction of $75, This is very substan- 
tial relief and goes to the kinds of 
taxpayers needing it the most. 

T recommend that you repeal this 
special wartime normal tax levy as of 
January 1, 1946. The revenue loss from 
repeal is estimated at $2,085,000,000.” 
Buying Power of Lower Income Group 

In his statement Secretary Vinson 
said: 

“Let us never forget the human side 
of the taxation problem. No system of 
taxation is an inanimate thing. Directly 
or indirectly, it inevitably touches the 
pocketbooks and influences the lives of 
every man, woman and child in our 
country. 

“In this connection I urge that, in 
distributing the limited amount of tax 
reduction now possible, you give full 
consideration to relieving the direct 
pressure of wartime taxes upon lower 
income groups. Whatever relief can be 
given in reducing personal income taxes 
will be most beneficial, in sustaining 
mass purchasing power, when given to 
the individuals and families to whom 
a dollar means most. And beyond this 
economic argument is the overpowering 
logic of equity.” 


A. H. Curtis Retires 


(Continued from Page 5) 





is a member of the Boston Life Under- 
writers Association, Life Insurance Trust 
Council and General Agents and Life 
Managers Association. 

Mr. Curtis was a special agent for the 

FBI in the First World War and later 
became captain in the U. S. Quarter- 
master Corps Reserve. He is a past 
commander of the Ancient and Honor- 
able Artillery Company of Massachu- 
setts, and is a life member of York Rite 
Masonic bodies. the Shrine and the Elks. 
He belongs to the University and Brown 
Clubs of Boston, and is a director of 
several banks. When living in Somer- 
ville, he was a member of the school 
committee and of the Board of Aldermen 
for a number of years, 
_ His son, Albert H. Curtis II, CLU, 
1s now a supervisor of the agency and 
shares with Chester Perrine the duties 
which the latter has so long and so ably 
performed. The offices will remain in 
their present Chamber of Commerce 
Building location at 80 Federal Street, 
Boston, 


Wood Agency Wins Plaque 


Members of the Freeman J. Wood 
agency, Lincoln National Life, Chicago, 
were guests of a dinner given by Presi- 
dent A. J. McAndless of Lincoln Na- 
tional Life. At the dinner there was 
awarded the company President’s plaque 
which came into permanent possession 
of the agency for having won it in 
1940, 1941, and 1945. It is given on a 
point basis which considers average paid 
production per agent and all around 
efficiency of the agency. 
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Claims Against Russia 
Seen Being Revived 


‘N NEW BOOK BY DR. HEYMANN 





New York Life and Equitable Society 
Among Business Concerns Having 
1917 Revolution Claims 





After thirty years during which any 
ingering prospects of settlement had 
faded, claims of American business con- 
erns against the Soviet Union grow- 
ng out of the Russian Revolution in 
917 are suddenly brought to life by 
egotiations by the Russians for huge 
redits in this country. Among such 
laims are those of the New York Life, 
nd to a lesser extent the Equitable 
ociety. Among the large American busi- 
1ess concerns with unsettled claims dat- 
ing back to the Russian Revolution are 
singer Manufacturing Co. and Interna- 
tional Harvester Co. 

The place these claims have in the 
present-day situation is discussed in a 
new book, “We Can Do Business With 
Russia,’ ’ by Dr. Hans Heymann, about 
. be published by Ziff-Davis Publish- 
ng Co., Chicago and New York, priced 
at $2 50. Dr. Heymann will be recalled 
as the creator of Property Life Insur- 
ance on which he wrote a book under 
that title, published by Harpers in 1939. 
He is also author of “Plan for Perma- 
nent Peace” brought out in 1941. For 
the past five years he has been Rocke- 
feller research professor in economics 
at Rutgers University where he also 
taught insurance to advanced students. 
Political Rather Than Legal Incentive 
In his new book Dr. Heymann gives 
an account of trade, banking and in- 
surance conditions in today’ s Soviet Rus- 
sia and undertakes to show how this 
country can do business with the So- 
viets and why business with Russia can 
be mutually profitable and_ politically 
beneficial He proposes a Five Year 
Soviet-American Program as the cul- 
inination of his proposal which he holds 
would do more for American and world 
employment and full production than 
any planned or controlled economy. 
Dr. Heymann interviewed more than 
150 leading businessmen, statesmen and 
others including Eric Johnston, president 
of U. S. Chamber of Commerce, who 
wrote an introduction to the book. A 
chapter on the “Drama of. the Dnieper 
Dam” tells the story of its construction 
also its double destruction. He suggests 
that the dam should be rebuilt as a 
present by the American people to the 
people of Russia and a token of the 
spirit of “business in our times.” 

In a chapter on “The Unfinished Busi- 
ness of Private American Claims,” Dr. 
Heymann says that these claims have 
never been settled although enormously 
valuable assets fell into the Russians’ 
hands and. that “these ugly spots left 
over from the past should be removed 
by the Russians as quickly as possible 

a political goodwill gesture rather 
an on strictly legal arguments.” 





FRANKLIN LIFE MEETING 
\ state-wide meeting of Wisocnsin 
resentatives and general agents of the 
iranklin Life of Springfield, Ill., was 
1 in Madison last week. The sessions 
re conducted by Chas. E. Becker, 
sident of the company, assisted by J. 
Whaley, agency director, and F. J. 

rien, director of sales promotion. 





BUSINESS MEN’S INCREASES 


‘he Business Men’s Assurance Co. 
orts that August was the thirty-sec- 
| consecutive month in which total 
duction was an all-time high for the 
nth and the fifty-fifth consecutive 
ith of increase over the correspond- 
month of last year. Total production 
uding life and accident and health 
‘Ss was 26.2% ahead of last year and 
the year to date the company is 
wing a gain of 37.5% over. 1944. Paid 
insurance for August was $4,362,672. 
ror the year to date new paid life in- 
irance is $31,345,300 which is 19.5% 
‘ad of the same period last year. 


E. ROWLAND EVANS ADVANCED 
E. Rowland Evans, assistant mana- 
ger of the life, accident and Group de- 


partments of the Travelers Des Moines 
branch office, has been appointed mana- 
ger of those departments of the Sioux 
City branch office. 





NAMED ASSISTANT MANAGER 
Richard L. Brockett, formerly with 
the Penn Mutual at Wichita, has been 


appointed assistant manager of the Mu- 
tual Life of New York for Oklahoma. 
Edward E. Waller is state manager. 


FRANKLIN LIFE ENTERS NEVADA 


The Franklin Life, Springfield, Ill, has 
announced its expansion into the state 
of Nevada. Organization work has been 
launched with the appointment of Harley 
C. Hawkins as regional manager with 
headquarters in Henderson. The Frank- 
lin now operates in thirty states, the 
District of Columbia and the Territory 
of Hawaii. 





The Imperial Life of Canada, To- 
ronto, announces the appointment of 
Robert N. Balsillie as provincial mana- 
ger in British Columbia, succeeding 
Willard C. Gordon. 





JUVENILE CONTRACTS 
Change-of-Plan Option 





hange-of-Plan Option,” one of the out- 


of Continental’s adult contracts, is also 
contained in its Juvenile policies. The 
Change-of-Plan privilege permits Endow- 
ment and Limited pay policyholders to 
reduce their premiums below Ordinary 


standing features of extra protection 











CONN. MUTUAL H. O. SCHOOL 

The fifth Home Office School for re- 
turning servicemen was held by the 
Connecticut Mutual Life this week. Vet- 
erans of the Army, Navy and Merchant 
Marine who saw service in nearly every 
theatre of operations made up the 
group, which is the company’s largest to 
date. These schools, the first of which 
took place in February ,1944, are for the 
purpose of giving the agent a picture of 
what has happened in the life insurance 
business while he has been away, and of 
bringing him up to date on company 
practice and procedure. 


es 





Life Premiums as of the original age— mium 


regardless of health or insurability. 


Of course, Continental American Juvenile 
contracts possess the usual attractive pro- 
visions: (1) A Payor Provision providing, 
in case of the death or total and perma- 
nent disability of the Applicant before 
age 60, for the waiver of all future pre- 
miums required by the contract up to the 
time the child is age 25. (2) An Auto- 
matic Applicant Ownership Clause to Age 
21 when the ownership of the policy 


reverts to the Insured. 


Look to Continental American for leader- 
ship in policies that sell. 


CONTINENTAL AMERICAN LIFE INSURANCE CO. 








When Johnny was a young lad 
eight years of age, his father 
bought him a $5,000 Juvenile 
20 Pay Endowment at Age 65 
Contract, with an annual pre- 
of $146.35. Johnny’s 
father looked upon Juvenile 
Insurance as a means of instill- 
ing in his son the habit of thrift 
and purposeful saving and also 
as an opportunity of giving him the advantage 
of a lower premium rate than he could ever 
obtain for himself later. 


Fifteen years later Johnny, at 
the age of 23, was planning mar- 
riage and increased responsi- 
bilities. What he needed from 
his life insurance now was not 
high savings and high cash 
values but high protection 
value and low premiums. By 
using the unique Change-of- 
Plan option contained in his 
Juvenile 20 Pay Endowment at 
Age 65 policy, Johnny was able 
to change his policy, without 
medical examination, to the 
Ordinary Life plan at the ex- 
tremely reduced annual premium of $19.65, 
less than $4.00 per $1,000. Thus, Johnny kept 
his full $5,000 of protection and retained all 
the cash value previously accumulated, while 
at the same time decreasing his annual pre- 
mium outlay far below the Ordinary Life 
Premium for his original age. 


Johnny Morgan Discovered 


the Value of Change-of-Plan 
(A case history which shows the 
advantage of this provision) 











WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 


A. A. RYDGREN, President 


M. S. BELL, Vice President 
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Linder Heads Life End 
In Federation Campaign 


JEWISH CHARITIES 


FUND FOR 


Leader of Travelers Field Long Member 
of Million Dollar Round Table; 


His Career 





Maurice Linder, leading agent of the 
Travelers, has been annointed chairman 
of the life insurance division of the 
Federation of Jewish Charities. He was 
guest of honor at an affair marking his 
acceptance of the chairmanship, held at 


MAURICE LINDER 
Wednesday. 


The 
have a 


Hotel Pennsylvania 
life insurance fraternity will 
prominent participation in the Federa- 
tion’s forthcoming building fund cam- 
paign. 

After leaving school Mr. Linder went 
into the knitware business and then into 
the real estate and building field, erect- 
ing a number of houses on Long Island. 
He soon began to do a general insurance 
business as well and in 1928 he joined 
the Travelers. From May 28, that year, 
when he entered the field, until Decem- 
ber 31, he paid for more than $1,250,000 
and has never paid for less than $1,000,- 
0QOO since that time. 


Led Travelers Seven Succeeding Years 

Mr. Linder led the Travelers the first 
six months of this year, his writings in 
the Travelers and other companies be- 
ing $3,000,000 for that period. With the 
Travelers organization he scored the feat 
of leading the company for seven years 
in succession. 

His life insurance affiliation is with 
the Williamsburg agency, the general 
agents being A. J. Markel and Jack 
Rosen. Many of Mr. Linder’s clients 
are in the cloak and suit and allied in- 
dustries, and number hundreds of pol- 
icyholders. 

His general insurance business is con- 
ducted under the name of Maurice Lind- 
er & Son, 551 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City. Jerome C. Linder, son of Maurice, 
: private in the Army, now at Camp 
Edwards, Massachusetts, was graduated 
from Wharton School, University of 
Pennsylvania, with degrees of B.A. and 
M.A. After leaving college he was with 
the agency a few months when he joined 
the Army. He was reported missing in 
action, but he was in a German prison 
from which he was liberated on April 30. 

Mr. Linder belongs to the Fresh 
Meadow Country Club, 
Island, and is president of the Recon- 
structionist Foundation. He is active in 
social welfare and charitable organiza- 
tions. His daughter, Mrs. Marvin S. 
Winter, married the son of the late Ben- 
jamin S. Winter, noted real estate op- 
erator. 





Flushing, Long . 


LAA Meeting Appointments 
Powell Stamper, National Life and 
Accident, general chairman of the an- 
nual meeting of the Life Insurance Ad- 
vertisers Association, which will be 
held at the Hotel Pennsylvania, Novem- 
ber 12-13-14, announced that the an- 
nual meeting secretary will be Hal R. 
Marsh, Jefferson Standard. —— 
tion will be in charge of L. W. McKee, 
The Prudential, assisted by Jack R. 
Morris, Business Men’s Assurance. 

There will be a special advisory 
group: Allan M. Kennedy, Northwest- 
ern National; F. R. Brauer, Home 
Beneficial Life; Francis J. O’Brien, 
Franklin Life. Carroll Frey, Penn Mu- 
tual, will be press chairman. 

The Keystone Group of the LAA, all 
of whom are in the Philadelphia district, 
are acting as the exhibits committee of 
which the chairman is Albert F. Ran- 
dolph, Penn Mutual. 

D. M. Tudhope, Columbus Mutual, 
will have charge of the printed pro- 


gram. A. F. Sisson, State Mutual, 
and J. Percy Lyons, Manufacturers 
Life, are doing special mail promo- 


tion pieces for attendance. Henry 
Thomas, Shenandoah Life, and L. 
Russell Blanchard, Union Mutual, are 
in charge of arrangements. Elizabeth 
Roulston, Presbyterian Ministers, is on 
the hospitality committee. To the ad- 
visory committee are added W. J. Sie- 
ger, Bankers National; H. A. Richmond, 
Metropolitan; H. D. Trueblood, Occi- 
dental Life, and Charles D. Greenfield, 
Western Life. 





The annual meeting and outing of the 
Alexander F. Gillis agency, Provident 
Mutual, Newark, will be held at Asbury 
Park, October 5-6. 


New LAA Members 


Joseph B. Treusch, chairman of the 
membership committee of the Life In- 
surance Advertisers Association, an- 
nounces that the following new mem- 
bers have been elected to the associa- 
tion: Leighton A. Beers, agency secre- 
tary, Protective Life, Birmingham; Wil- 
liam R. Goode, agency assistant, Provi- 
dent Life and Accident, Chattanooga; 
John S. Romig, Provident Mutual, 
Philadelphia. 


W. H. WOOD AGENCY REPORT 


The Hempstead agency of the Equi- 
table Life Assurance Society, of which 
W. Halsey Wood is agency manager, 
has at the present time nine pro rata 
club members from the Century to Half 
Million Dollar Club and three assistant 
managers. Mr. Halsey opened this office 
from scratch January, 1939. In 1942 there 
were five club members from the Cen- 
tury Club to the $350,000 Club. One of 
the leading producers of the company 
of the 4% Assured Home Ownership 
Mortgage Plan, the agency’s production 
of this plan from lead 15, 1944 to June 
15, 1945 was $1,027,600 

Prior to organizing “his own agency 
Mr. Wood was associated with Riehle 
Agency, New York, where he was the 
second largest personal producer and 
unit manager. Mr. Wood’s personal pro- 
duction ranges from a quarter to a half 
million dollars annually. 








ERNEST GRAY ASS’T MANAGER 

Ernest Gray, CLU, has been appointed 
assistant manager of the Kansas City 
office of General American Life. For 
some years he was assistant director of 
education for Kansas City Life. 





Therefore. 


Joun A. I-RsKINE 
Marvin V. HENKEL 
BerNuARD F’. Kaz, Jr. 


EucEenr L. Patron 





@ 
We beliewe— 
that a man has taken an important 


step forward in our business 


when he becomes a C.L.U. 


our newest C.L.U.’s, we extend 





The Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Company 
Newark, New Jersey 


fo 


— Flint, Michigan 

— Newark, New Jersey 
— Rockford, Illinois 

— Los Angeles, California 











HERMAN REINIS 
Brooklyn General Agent 


The Manhattan Life 


(Founded 1850) 
50 Court St. MAIn 4-7951-2-3 











Woodward, Ryan, 
Sharp & Davis 


Consulting Actuaries 


41 PARK ROW, NEW YORK 
Telephone BArclay 7-4443 








HAIGHT, DAVIS & HAIGHT, Inc. 


Consulting Actuaries 
FRANK J. HAIGHT, President 
INDIANAPOLIS 


Omaha Kansas City 











Milton A. Schiff Moves from 


Brooklyn to 41 Maiden Lane 


Milton A. Schiff, who has been gen- 
eral agent of Paul Revere Life, Massa- 
chusetts Protective Association and 
Massachusetts Protective Life, all of 
Worcester, Mass., has moved to 41 
Maiden Lane, Manhattan, New York 
City, from Brooklyn. 

3orn in New York City, Mr. Schiff 
attended St. John’s University, Brook- 
lyn, and then went with the Wall Street 
bond house of Theodore Prince. He 
began his insurance career with the old 
brokerage office of Nathan H, Weil & 
Co.; then went with the Travelers in 
the Hetman Robinson agency after 
which he was with Ives & Myrick, Mu- 
tual Life. He then went with the Paul 
Revere Life and the Massachusetts Pro- 
tective Association and Massachusetts 
Protective Life. In June, 1938, he was 
appointed general agent of those com- 
panies in Brooklyn. 

Assistant general agents are Max 
Caplan, Murray A. Charlop and Paul 
Schwartz. The agency, which has 
twenty-five full-time men, has done a 
considerable non-cancellable accident 
and health business as well as writing 
the regular life insurance lines. 


S. Stroock & Co. Group Plan 


S. Stroock & Co., Inc., announces that 
at a special meeting of all employes, the 


establishment of a complete and compre- 
hensive employe benefit plan for both 
its mill and office workers at the New- 
burgh plant, and for the office and sales 
employes at the executive office in New 
York. The plan had been made effective 
by the company as of September 1, 1945. 
It provides life insurance, accident and 
health insurance, hospitalization, and 
surgical and medical care benefits, with 
the company defraying the entire ex- 
pense. It is believed that S. Stroock & 
Co., Inc. is the first concern in the New- 





. burgh area which gives its employes 


medical expense coverage. 

In announcing this plan to the em- 
ployes, Sylvan I. Stroock, president of 
the company, said: “This plan was de- 
vised and installed without any cost 
whatsoever to the employes because your 
company recognizes the necessity and 
the value of protecting its employes with 
adequate insurance. It is hoped and be- 
lieved that the adoption of this plan, 
with all of its benefits, will bring to each 
and all of you great satisfaction and a 
feeling of security.” 

The plan has been underwritten by the 
Aetna Life through Edward A. Good- 
man, 





HEAR G. A. L’ESTRANGE 
G. A. L’Estrange, vice president and 
agency director, Wisconsin National 
Life Insurance’ Co., addressed the recent 
meeting of the Chippewa Valley Life 
Underwriters Association. 
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Profit-Sharing 


(Continued from Page 3) 


ing the funds available pro rata to 
compensation is the one most commonly 
used. While some “weighting” by length 
of service is permissible, the restric- 
tions are so great as to provide little 
or no advantage in this type of for- 
mula. Thus, the maximum benefit that 
may be expected by any employe under 
a profit-sharing plan is that which will 





Age Upon 
Coming 

Under Plan Males 65 
30 53% 
35 1 
40 32 
45 23 
50 16 
55 10 
60 5 


6. This table overstates what is likely 
to happen, chiefly because earnings of 
younger employes tend to rise, thus re- 
ducing the ratio of pension to earnings, 
especially to final earnings. Also few 
corporations are likely to have profits 
which would result in the maximum 15% 
contribution in each year over a long 
period. 

7. If a company’s earnings would al- 
ways allow the maximum, 15% annual 
contribution to profit-sharing, the fu- 
ture service” pension rate of about 1% 
per year of participation would be suffi- 
cient as to the first $3,000 of earnings, 
but the table indicates clearly that for 
older employes it is necessary to provide 
“past service” benefits in order to pro- 
duce adequate pensions. There 1s, fur- 
ther, a need of additional benefits with 
respect to earnings in excess of $3,000 
per year. 

8. Under the usual pension plan in- 
volving fixed charges, employer funds 
are heavily concentrated on employes 
near retirement age, who constitute the 
immediate problem. This is not permis- 
sible under a profit-sharing plan; hence 
the need of supplementing the benefits 
arising from a_ profit-sharing plan if 
adequate pensions are to be provided. 

9, Such supplemental benefits, if they 
are funded in advance of retirement, 
must be of the fixed charge type if they 
are to serve the purpose of providing 
adequate pensions. Reasonable charges 
of this type should not embarrass any 
successful business enterprise, as con- 





D. C. ASS’N CLU CLASSES 


The District of Columbia Life Under- 
writers Association through its Life In- 
surance Institute is sponsoring a class 
in life insurance fundamentals to_pre- 
pare students for Part “A” of the Char- 
tered Life Underwriter examinations, ac- 
cording to an announcement made jointly 
by Charles W. O’Donnell, chairman of 
the board of trustees of the Institute 
and Earl W. Sapp, chairman of the edu- 
cation committee of the association. 
‘lass sessions will be under the direction 
f Lieutenant J. Russell Townsend, Jr., 
USNR, currently on active duty in the 
nsurance section of the office of the as- 
istant secretary of the Navy. In civil 
fe Lt. Townsend is associated with his 
ather’s agency for the Equitable Life 
‘f Towa at Indianapolis. 





“ARMERS LIFE PURCHASES UP 


American farmers are this year set- 
‘ing a new peak in the purchase of life 
nsurance, buying nearly twice as much 
s they did in pre-war 1941, according to 

id-year estimates of purchases, accord- 
ng to the Institute of Life Insurance. 
(his is a reelection of the conservative 
vay the farmers are making use of the 
icreased wartime incomes by increasing 
heir financial security for the future, 

e Institute said. 

There has been an especially great 
licrease percentagewise in the purchase 
ot life insurance by farm women, who 
are reported by some companies buying 
‘00% to 150% more than in 1941. 


result from the payment on his account 
of the maximum of 15% in each year 
during which he is a participant in the 
plan. 

5. Let us now consider the amount of 
pension that could be provided under 
these conditions, if we assume (1) 15% 
profit-sharing credits in each year. (2) 
unchanged employe earnings to retire- 
ment age, (3) death benefits if the em- 
ploye dies before retirement, (4) a mini- 
mum return after retirement of all 
credits plus interest, and (5) 2.5% com- 
pound interest. The approximate pen- 
sion provided would be as follows: 


Annual Pension As A Per Cent of Employe Earnings 


If Retirement Age Is: 


Females 65 Females 60 
47% 34% 
37 26 
29 19 
21 13 
15 8 
9 4 
4 0 


siderable flexibility as to funding is 
possible. The Internal Revenue Code 
limits deductible employer contributions 
to 25% of participating payroll if retire- 
ment benefits are provided through a 
combination of pension and profit-shar- 
ing plans. 


iit hacen 
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Robert D. Ralfe of the actuarial de- 
partment of the Manufacturers Life has 
been loaned by the company to the Red 
Cross Society and has joined the off- 
cial Canadian party which in Manila 
will make the necessary arrangements 
for the return to their homes of Cana- 
dian soldiers who were captured in Hong 
Kong in December, 1941, and the Cana- 
dian missionaries, business men and 
others who have been civilian internees 
for some time past. 

Mr. Ralfe joined the Manufacturers 
Life as a member of the claims depart- 
ment in 1928, he went to Japan in 1933 
remaining there until his transfer to 
Shanghai as resident secretary in 1938. 
When war in the Pacific broke out Mr. 
Ralfe was not interned at first and was 
able to do considerable work with the 
British Residents’ Association in allevi- 
ating the distress of people who were 
left stranded in that city. When his in- 











TODAY’S POLICIES 
AT YESTERDAY’S RATES 


Bnav IT OR NOT, 
many persons are still buying life insurance 
from us at the old 3%% reserve rates effective 
10 years ago. They get Ordinary Life, for in- 
stance, at $20.82 per thousand at age 35. 


How do they get this break? 


Because a standard provision in Occidental’s 
Convertible Term policies guarantees the Ordi- 
nary Life rates that will be given the policy- 
holder in his converted policy — the rates in 
effect at the date of original issue. 


Policyholders who bought Term insurance 
year” ago are thus buying new permanent 
policies from us—at original rates. And those 
who buy Occidental Term insurance today re- 
ceive a contract guarantee that they may later 
convert to Ordinary Life at rates now in effect. 
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ternment took place he was confined in 
a camp near Shanghai with several hun- 
dred other British and American civil- 
ians. On one occasion Mr. Ralfe and his 
friends thought that they were about 
to be returned home when the Japanese 
suddenly canceled the sailing of the ship 
on which they were to travel and they 
were kept in internment camp for many 
more long months. In December, 1943, 
Mr. Ralfe was repatriated on the Swed- 
ish vessel Gripsholm. After ten weeks 
he arrived in Canada. 





Everett H. Lane, who as announced in 
a recent edition of The Eastern Un- 
derwriter, was elected secretary-treas- 
urer of the Boston Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Co., was for three years a member 
of the varsity fencing team while at- 
tending Harvard University. He was 
captain of the 1923 and 1924 teams which 
won the Intercollegiate Foils . Team 
Championships, and was for ten years a 
member of the Boston Athletic Associa- 
tion Fencing teams, which during that 
time won both the National Foils team 
and National Duelling Swords team 
championships. He was for several times 
New England Champion and a member 
of two Olympic Fencing Squads, 

From 1927 to 1936, Mr. Lane practiced 
law in Boston as a member of the firm 
of Lane & Lane, and in 1936 joined the 
Boston Mutual staff as assistant to 
President Benton. He is a member of 
the Massachusetts and Federal Bars, the 
Bar Association of the City of Boston, 
and the Harvard Club of Boston. 


Uncle Francis. 


Kentucky Stirred 
(Continued from Page 3) 


property procured by proceeds of life 
insurance policies, in contradistinction to 
rights arising from any other character 
of investment . . The statement that 
trust estates devised by will always have 
been regarded as property, while inter- 
est created by life insurance policies 
have not, seems to be without founda- 
tion. The basis of the statement that 
interests created by life insurance have 
not not been regarded as property is 
that they never have been subjected to 
taxation in this state. If that basis is 
sound, it is applicable to the interest held 
taxable in the Sutcliffe case, because 
such interest, previous to that decision, 
likewise never had been subjected to 
taxation in this state. And so we think 
that no distinction can be made between 
the two cases: if the one stands, the 
other must fall... . We are now of the 
opinion that the decision in Button vs. 
Hikes (quoted by Mrs. Drake’s attor- 
neys) is erroneous, for which reason 
it is overruled.” 

In a dissenting opinion Judge Harris 
wrote that “. .. it was never the inten- 
tion of the Constitutional Convention 
to authorize the levy on an ad valorem 
tax on income, or on the right to income. 
..+ Mrs. Drake does not have a prop- 
erty, or a property right, that she may 
assign or alienate. She has nothing ex- 
cept income, or the right to income: and 
it is this income, or right to income, 
which the majority opinion holds to be 
subject to an ad valorem tax; ... the 
interest which Mrs. Drake has under the 
contract in question does not have a fair 
cash value which could be estimated at 
the price it would bring at a fair vol- 
untary sale. In fact, it has no market 
value at all. Any rights that she has 
under the contract will terminate at her 
death, and the duration of her life is too 
uncertain to justify anyone in purchasing 
those rights. . . . The majority opinion 
has the effect of completely nullifying 
that portion of Section 172 of the con- 
stitution which requires that all. property 
‘shall be assessed for taxation at its fair 
cash value, estimated at the price it 
would bring at a fair voluntary sale.’” 
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THE GOLD BOOK 

The Gold Book of Life Insurance Sell- 
ing, 1945, is published as Part II of this 
week’s edition of The Eastern Under- 
writer. It has an unusually large dis- 
tribution throughout the United States 
reaching a wide range of 
large and small. 


and Canada, 


cities and towns, 


WHAT DOES INSURANCE DO? 

Often one hears one say: “I 
have paid insurance premiums all my 
life and have never collected a dollar 
from an insurance company.” In an 
effort to show that the real purpose of 
not only protection but 
also service beyond the payments of 
losses the American Surety has pub- 
lished a series of one-sentence adver- 
tisements in five principal New York 
newspapers. One such ad, entitled ‘““What 
Does Insurance Do?” appeared each 
week over a period of fifty weeks. Here 
are the answers as they appeared week 
after week, and it doesn’t seem possible 
to tell the reasons for and service of 
insurance more comprehensively and in 
fewer clear-cut sentences than the 
\merican Surety has done: 

In time of war it contributes effec- 
tively to national defense; in time of 
peace to national prosperity. 

3y employing educational safety meth- 
ods in industry, it reduces absenteeism. 

Its required reserves provide a reser- 
voir of funds for investment in Gov- 
ernment and industrial securities. 

It furnishes necessary protection, 
twenty-four hours a day for our Gov- 
ernment’s program of war production. 

It provides a sound basis for credit. 

Through its numerous guarantees, it 
helps pave the way for new capital 
ventures. 

_ It provides protection for homes and 
industries. 

It provides self-respecting security— 
a basic requirement of our free enter- 
prise system. 

It reduces the possibility of crime by 
means of loss prevention programs. 

It constantly is developing new and 
more comprehensive forms of protection 
for life and property. 

By the process of bonding, it assures 
the carrying out of business agreements. 

It softens the impact of loss by dis- 
tributing the losses of the few over the 
many. 

It spends substantial sums for re- 
search to minimize risk to the insured 
and persons for whom the insured may 
be. respansible. 

By eliminating or reducing risk it 
makes prevention more desirable than 
the payment of loss. 


some 


insurance is 


It assures definite costs of certain 
business operations in advance. 

It contributes to the success of pri- 
vate enterprise by protecting it against 
the unforeseen. 

It guarantees that man’s WILL 
he done after death. 

It helps build business profits by pre- 
venting or satisfying losses. 

It fosters intelligent planning to guard 
against the possibility of loss. 

It reduces consumers’ prices by re- 
ducing manufacturing losses caused by 
accident. 

It guarantees nothing it cannot rea- 
sonably deliver, thereby keeping faith 
with the insured. 

It spends millions for service—spe- 
cified or not specified in its contracts— 
to lessen hazards to life, limb and 
property. 

Through its known record of protec- 
tion it proves that the best risk-bearer 
is the insurance organization. 

It employs specially trained men to 
uncover conditions which threaten acci- 
dents or losses. 

Like the springs of an automobile it 
prevents shock. 

It helps people to keep what they 
rightfully possess. 

It protects not only the insured, but 
also those for whom the insured mav 
be responsible. 

It aids law enforcement agencies in 
the prevention and detection of crime. 

It assists in the creation of wealth 
and _ health. 

It makes certain 
uncertain. 

While protecting the insured, it coun- 
sels all on how better to protect them- 
selves, 

It measures the probability of 
and seeks to eliminate it. 

Through the broker or agent, it brings 
the service of capital stock insurance to 
every community. 

By forestalling disaster, it achieves 
the double objective of protection and 
loss prevention, 

It protects against the 
well as against men, 
products. 

It assists in the production of profits 
by holding down losses from specific 
causes. 

It acts as a constant reminder that 
fraud, dishonesty and crime will be 
vigorously prosecuted. 

Through medical first-aid, it 
lives, man-hours and financial loss. 

As one of.the country’s major indus- 
tries, it provides employment for more 
than one-half million persons. 

It studies new business hazards and 
develops appropriate insurance. 

It furthers the spirit of enterprise and 
promotes the production of goods on a 
wider basis. 

It enables persons of ordinary means 
to engage in many enterprises which 
in its absence could be undertaken only 
by those of great wealth. 

It performs an important function in 


will 


that which is often 


loss 


elements as 
machines and 
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STANLEY COWMAN 


Stanley Cowman of Mather & Co., 
Philadelphia, was elected a vice president 
of the Pennsylvania Association of In- 
surance Agents at the recent annual 
meeting. As chairman of the automobile 
finance committee of the state associa- 
tion he has done outstanding work ‘in 
getting agents and banks in Pennsyl- 
vania to endorse the bank and agent 
auto plan for financing and insuring au- 
tomobiles. Mr. Cowman is active also in 
the Insurance Agents and Brokers Asso- 
ciation of Philadelphia and suburbs. 

x ok * 


F. O. Nichols and N. A. Welton, two 
well known Lloyd’s underwriters, were 
in the first group to be demobilized by 
the British Army. 


* * * 


T. Dwight Williams of Oklahoma City 
has been nominated for president of the 
American Institute of Accountants. 

* * * 


Walter W. Head, president General 
American Life of St. Louis, has been 
elected a member of the National Lay- 
men’s Committee, The Restoration Fund, 
of the Presbyterian Church. 

* ok * 


Albert H. Cox of the St. Louis agency 
of Massachusetts Mutual, was recently 
elected commander of St. Louis Post No, 
1 American Veterans of World War II. 
This is the first such post in Missouri. 

x * x 

George C. Long, Jr., president of the 
Phoenix Insurance Company, has been 
elected to membership on the board of 
directors of the Hartford Steam Boiler 
Inspection & Insurance Company to fill 


the vacancy caused by the recent death - 


of Philip B. Gale. 





the national economy, not only as in- 
suror but as conservator of the material 
resources of the country. 

By its operations it brings about an 
increase in the productivity of capital 
protected by insurance. 

As a means of preserving capital and 
income it affects practically every part 
of the country’s economy. 

It is the only means yet devised for 
anticipating and minimizing the finan- 
cial losses which occur inopportunely. 

As professional risk-bearer it can and 
does guard against concentration of 
exposure. 

By paying losses, it performs an eco- 
nomic service to the various interests 
of a community. , 

It has developed into an indispensable 
factor in both the lives of individuals 
and the conduct of business enterprise. 





Continental News Photo 
FRANK C. RATHJE 


Frank C. Rathje, chairman of the ex- 
ecutive committee, Illinois Bankers Life 
of Monmouth, Ill, is the new president 
of American Bankers Association, Mr. 
Rathje is president of the Chicago City 

tank & Trust Co., in the Englewood 
section of Chicago, of the Mutual Na- 
tional Bank of Chicago, and is also 
prominent as a lawyer. ’ 


Lieut. Arthur Poindexter of Chilli- 
cothe, O., member of the staff of Lt. 
Col. James P. Devereux who commanded 
the Marines on Wake Island and was 
recently released from Japanese prison 
camp, is a nephew of Clarence H. Poin- 
dexter, St. Louis general agent for 
Northwestern Mutual Life. Lt. Poindex- 
ter, now 27, had been in prison since 
Christmas Eve, 1941. 

* * * 

J. S. Dixon, who has been appointed 
associate actuary of Northern Life of 
Canada, is a graduate of University of 
Western Ontario in mathematics and 
physics, and is a Fellow of Actuarial 
Society of America and American In- 
stitute of Actuaries. He has been with 
Northern Life in an actuarial capacity 
since 1929, 

* * x 

Philip J. Ambrosine, district manager 
for the John Hancock at Hackensack, N. 
J., has been appointed chairman of the 
National War Fund Committee of Emer- 
son, N. J. 

* OF 

Charles H. Noble, Northwestern Na- 
tional Life, Detroit, was recently elected 
as the first commander of the new 
“American Legion Outpost” in Kalama- 
zoo. Mr. Noble is a veteran of the U. S. 
Marine Corps and served in the South 
Pacific. Membership in this post is re- 
stricted to veterans of World War II. 

* 


Louis B. McGee, Thomas McGee & 
Sons, general insurance agency, Kansas 
City, Mo., a veteran of World War II, 
was chosen finance officer of the Mis- 
souri department of the Amcrican Legion 
by the delegates to the twenty-seventh 
annual meeting of the department at St. 
Louis. 

* * * 

Ralph Sanborn, Boston insurance man 
and formerly a life insurance general 
agent in New York, has been chosen to 
head the Salvation Army’s metropolitan 
division ‘in its 1945-46 maintenance and 
war service appeal for $400,000. 

Rite Be : 


Charles H. Schaaff, general 


agent. 
Massachusetts. Mutual, 


Rochester, hes 


been appointed to the board of trustees 
and the executive committee of the Gen- 
esee Hospital. 
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New York Elevator Strike Termi- 
nated; Affected 2,000,000 Persons 

After five and a half days of inter- 
ruption of elevator service in New York 
office buildings, as a result of a strike, 
elevators started running’ in all buildings 
on Monday morning. 

It is estimated that 2,000,000 persons 
in this city and many others throughout 
the United States who had _ business 
dealings with this city were affected by 
the tie-up of vertical transportation. The 
strike furnished a threat of discontinu- 
ance of freight shipments here; left 
mail piled high in building lobbies; 
stopped delivery of telegrams; slowed 
up payroll payments and _ outgoing 
checks; discommoded claimants for in- 
surance losses; kept people away from 
desks; and was a terrifying illustration 
of how the business of a great city can 
he stopped cold in its tracks by the dis- 
appearance from their regular jobs of a 
few key workers. It presented stupen- 


dous possibilities of economic collapse. 
— 8) 39 


Distinguished Elevator Operators in 
American Surety Building 


Calling of a strike of elevator oper- 
ators in the building of the American 
Surety Co. at 100 Broadway one day 
last week did not prevent operation of 
the elevators, and persons riding the 
ars were given a surprise when they 
fetal that two of the eleveator oper- 
ators were William FE. McKell, vice 
president of American Surety and presi- 
dent of New York Casualty, and Lester 
\loore, vice president, American Surety. 

Asked by the writer to tell something 

fen experiences that day Mr. McKell 
sac 

“Nothing to tell. We decided that those 
evators were to continue running and 

ey were run.’ 

Uwenty- four hours after the men 

ilked out the regular elevator men 

re back again. An agreement was 

a slate the company and the 


* * * 
Incident at 116 John Street 


'f buildings devoted mostly to insur- 
e in downtown New York the tallest 
_ where elevators were not running 
ing the strike is 116 John Street. On 
thirty-fifth floor is the Insurance 
cutives Association. On the thirty- 
rth floor is the Fire Companies Ad- 
nent Bureau. 
‘hen the strike was called the execu- 
s and clerical forces found them- 
es marooned. Among executives of 
bureau j is the veteran treasurer, Nel- 
B. Bassett. A telephone message 
the ground floor explained the circum- 
ices and asked if an elevator could 
be run to carry Mr. Bassett down. 
\ was that consideration should be 
le for his advanced age. It was 
ily agreed to operate the elevator, 
only Mr. Bassett was permitted to 
| passenger. The others walked down. 














N. Y. Department Offices Not Open 
During Strike 

The building at 61 Broadway, where 
the New York State Insurance Depart- 
ment has its administrative offices here, 
and the building at 160 Broadway where 
the Department’s liquidation bureau is 
a tenant, had no elevators running dur- 
ing last week’s strike. At 61 Broadway 
the Department has 200 employes and at 
160 Broadway has 180. 

Only departmental activity was the 
transfer of a disciplinary hearing from 
61 Broadway to 80 Center Street, occu- 
pied by state offices. 

x x * 


Daily News Editorial on the Office 
Building Strike 

The office building strike in New York 
gave editorial writers on daily news- 
papers some heavy food for thought. 
One of the most widely-read editorials 
printed by a daily newspaper in some 
months commented on this subject in 
New York Daily News of September 25. 
Some extracts follow: 

“This affair highlights again one of 
the most vulnerable spots in any large 
modern city’s make-up; namely, the fact 
that a few skilled or semi-skilled work- 
ers at key points can pretty effectively 
tie up the whole city by going on a 
strike. 

“Elevator operators are one such group 
of key workers. Subway trainmen are 
another. A telephone operators’ strike 
would be a very serious thing. Should 
the electric power stations be struck, 
the city’s paralysis would be almost 
complete. A water strike would be a 
disaster—though, of course, there is no 
talk of such a strike at this time. 

“The automobile industry is facing 
bad strike troubles just now. We've 
nursed most of our existing automobiles 
along for more than three years, and 
may be able to get by without a serious 
national motor transport breakdown for 
another year. But New Yorkers could 
not get along for a year without a 
smoothly functioning water supply. Nor 
can we get along efficiently without ele- 
vator service in the taller office and 
apartment buildings at least. 

“If you work on the twenty-fifth floor 
of some office building you can’t walk 
up and down very often each day; and 
even one such trip is likely to cut into 
the old efficiency and pep unless you’re 
young and athletic. If you live in the 
Bronx and work in Wall Street area, 
a subway strike would kick the props 
from under your daily routine. And so 
it goes in these strikes in key city 
services. . : 

“Key workers in all lines should be 
paid fair wages, at rates prevailing in 
their communities. We don’t know of 
anybody who argues seriously against 
that proposition. ; 

“But it is hard to see how govern- 
ment can go on indefinitely permitting 
small groups of key workers to strike 
whenever they or their leaders feel like 
striking. It’s too tough on the hundreds 


of thousands or millions of persons 
whom these strikes hobble, harass or 
inconvenience. 

“It looks as if government agencies 
sooner or later will have to clamp down 
on such -strikes somehow. One device, 
often suggested and each time de- 
nounced by labor leaders, is compulsory 
arbitration. It may come to that yet, 
if public opinion gets sufficiently steamed 
up to demand it; or some other method 
of insuring the public against interrup- 
tion of essential services may be worked 
out. 

“The only alternative that we can 
think of would be for our big cities to 
decentralize—spread out and flatten out 
to a maximum building height of six 
floors or so. That would be a large 
order for a city the size of New York 
or Chicago; but it may have to come 
about in time.” 

* * 
Francois Leger a Visitor 

Francois Leger who is foreign mana- 
ger of the Phoenix of France, is visiting 
this country, and, as representative of 
the insurance association of France is 
making inquiries respecting American 
conditions. While here he expects to 
meet a number of executives in fire, 
marine, casualty and life insurance. He 
was a guest last week at a luncheon 
given by President J. P. Fordyce of 
Manhattan Life. 

* * * 


Farm Bureau Situation 


Regarding what appears a change in 
the general policy of the Farm Bureau 
I have received the following letter from 
an insurance man in Columbus, 

“It looks to me that there is a gradual 
shift in policy in the bureau. Having 
started as a Farm Bureau, catering to 
the needs of the rural population, it has 
been edging more and more into the 
all-out cooperative type movement with 
an indication of getting into the indus- 
trial market through cooperation with 
the labor unions. 

“It came to my attention by way of 
an upheavai in their personnel, resulting 
from a tug-of-war in which the advo- 
cates of sticking to rural developments 
lost out. Murray Lincoln dominates the 
picture and is pushing the whole de- 
velopment toward a full cooperative and 
industrial tie-up with the labor move- 
ment. There may be nothing of an im- 
mediate newsworthy nature in that in- 
formation, but if the trend develops it 
may prove to be worth watching.” 


* 5 * 
Book About Directors 


Harvard Business School, Division of 
Research, has published a book, “Direc- 
tors and Their Functions,” author being 
John Calhoun Baker. 

Dr. Baker, now president of Ohio 
University, was formerly associate dean 
of Harvard University and professor of 
business administration at Harvard Busi- 
ness School. His study of directors and 
their place in business society developed 
from his extensive research on the sub- 
jects of executive functions and com- 
pensation. 

In this book Dr. Baker discusses in 
some detail directors’ policies of four 
well known industrial corporations— 
American Tobacco Co., General Foods 
Corporation, Standard Oil of New Jer- 
sey and Climax Molybdenum Co. Study 
of these corporations disclose something 
of each company’s individuality by ref- 
erences to its history, products, organi- 
zation, informal human relations and 
traditions, methods of communication 
between executives and directors, direc- 
tors’ meetings and minutes and admin- 
istrative problems generally. 

“« * * 


New York’s Closest Guarded War 
Secret Disclosed 


For the first time since the war got 
under way publicity vas given recently 
to Caven Point in lower Jersey City 
when the red flag of warning was hauled 
down on a pier terminal where more 
than 50% of exnlosives for Europe were 
loaded. New York Times in its story 
of the event began with this paragraph: 

“During most of the war New York 
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W. E. McKELL 

and its fringe cities have been literally 
sitting on a powder keg, a munitions 
shipping point a bare half mile from 
the Statue of Liberty, handling regularly 
far more high explosive material than 
was stored in the last war at Black 
Tom.” 

It was one of the most tightly guarded 
areas in the country, and there was not 
a single costly mishap. A total of 2,- 
696,811 measurement tons of bombs and 
ammunition, including the famous six- 
ton blockbusters, was the terminal’s rec- 
ord during the war. Eight ships could 
load at one time on the long pier which 
jutted out into the harbor behind Bed- 
loe Island. 

During the last war there was an ex- 
plosion at Black Tom which shook New 
York City and the Jersey shore, causing 
loss which ran into the millions. 


* * * 


Alfred E. Smith Memorial Wing, 


St. Vincent’s Hospital 

Vincent Cullen, president, National 
Surety, is chairman of the casualty and 
surety group in the nation-wide $3,000,- 
000 campaign for a sixteen-story Alfred 
E. Smith Memorial Wing at St. Vin- 
cent’s General Hospital, Eleventh Street 
and Seventh Avenue, New York City. 
James A. Farley is general chairman of 
the campaign, and Monroe Goldwater is 
chairman of the commerce and industry 
committee which is starting the organi- 
zation of business and_ professional 
groups under divisional chairmen. Arch- 
bishop Francis J. Spellman of New York 
is honorary chairman of the campaign 
which began on October 4, first anniver- 
sary of the death of New York State’s 
former Governor. Groups under Mr. 
Goldwater have accepted a quota of 
$750,000 for the campaign which will 
continue until December. 

Serving with Mr. Goldwater as vice 
chairmen of the general commerce and 
industry committee are John T. Madden, 
president, Emigrant Industrial Savings 
Bank; George J. Schaefer, war activities 
committee, Motion Picture Industry; 
Emil Schram, Jr., president, New York 
Stock Exchange, and Charles H. Silver, 
American Woolen Co. 

x * * 


E. W. Humphry, British Insurance 
Educator, Retires 


The retirement is announced from The 
Chartered Insurance Institute of Great 
3ritain of E. W. Humphry. He had been 
secretarv of the institute for thirty-two 
years. The Post Magazine made this 
comment: “The Chartered Insurance 
Institute has been singularly fortunate 
in the quality of its first secretary, and 


(Continued from Page 22) 
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H. Clay Johnson Joins 
Royal-Liverpool Group 

APPOINTED GENERAL COUNSEL 

Was Vice President of Rubber Devel- 


opment Corp. and War Damage 
Corp.; Graduate of Notre Dame 





H. C. Conick, United States manager 
of the Royal-Liverpool Group, an- 
nounces appointment of H. Clay John- 
son as general counsel of the fire com- 
panies of the Royal-Liverpool Group. 
To this post Mr. Johnson brings excel- 
lent .training and broad experience. He 





Harris & Ewing 
H. CLAY JOHNSON 


was graduated from Notre Dame in 
1932 and in 1934 with the degree of 
Bachelor of Laws. In 1935 he received 
the degree of Master of Laws from the 
Catholic University of America in Wash- 
ington, on whose faculty he  subse- 
quently served as instructor in consti- 
tutional law, bankruptcy and_ code 
pleading. 
Rubber and War Damage Programs 


In June, 1935, Mr. Johnson became 
associated with the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation and for several years 
served as counsel attached directly to 
the office of the general counsel. In 
that capacity his work pertained par- 
ticularly to the legal aspects of loans 
to industry. As vice president and gen- 
eral counsel of the Rubber Reserve 
Company, an RFC subsidiary, he su- 
pervised the negotiation, preparation and 
execution of contracts and other legal 
arrangements pertaining to the Govern- 
ment’s synthetic rubber program and 
participated directly in executive man- 
agement of that project. His services 
were similarly utilized as a member of 
the board of directors and_ general 
counsel of the Rubber Development Cor- 
poration. As vice president of the War 
Damage Corporation, another RFC sub- 
sidiary, he was active in helping to for- 
mulate and administer the Govern- 
ment’s war damage insurance program. 

In November, 1941, Mr. Johnson was 
appointed special assistant to Emil 
Schram, president of the New York 
Stock Exchange, where he handled vari- 
ous administrative matters, particularly 
those of a legal nature. At the out- 
break of war in December, 1941, he was 
granted a leave of absence by the ex- 
change to resume his work on the RFC 
rubber program. 





A. N. Butler to Handle Train 
Reservations to NAIC Meet 


As in previous years Albert N. Butler 
has agreed to coordinate railroad trans- 
portation and Pullman reservations for 
Easterners who plan on attending the 
forthcoming meeting of the National 
Association of Insurance Commissioners 
December 3-5 ,at Grand Rapids, Mich. 
It is anticipated that possibly special 
cars can be arranged if the railroad has 
sufficient information in advance. The 
best train, advises Mr. _ Butler, from 
New York to Grand Rapids is the one 
leaving at 6 p. m. and arriving at 12:15 
p. m. the next day. 

Make all inquiries to Albert N. Butler, 
vice president of Corroon & Reynolds, 
Inc., 92 William Street, New York 7, 
ames 





Ter Bush & Powell Advance 
J. M. Devlin and R. D. Head 


David A. Ter Bush, president of Ter 
Bush & Powell, Inc., Schenectady, N. Y., 
has announced election of John M. Dev- 
lin as vice president and director, and 
Reuben D. Head, director. 

Mr. Devlin joined Ter Bush & Powell 
in January, 1944, having entered insur- 
ance in 1930. Prior to going to Ter 
Bush & Powell, he was manager of the 
New York offices of a large company. 

Mr. Head joined Ter Bush & Powell, 
Inc., immediately after graduation from 
Union College in 1925 and holds the 
B.S. in C.E. degree. 


Commissioners’ Federal 
Law Committee to Meet 


IN CHICAGO ON OCT. 29-NOV. 1 
State Officials Will Study Report of 
All-Industry Committee and Other 
Federal Matters 





Charles F. J. Harrington, Commission- 
er of Insurance of Massachusetts, in his 
capacity as chairman of the committee 
on Federal legislation of the National 
Association of Insurance Commissioners, 
has announced that the committee will 
meet in Chicago at the Hotel Sherman 
on Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday and 
Thursday, October 29 to November 1, 
inclusive. The other members of the 
committee serving with him are Newell 
R. Johnson, Commissioner of Minnesota; 
Robert E. Dineen, Superintendent of 
New York; James M. McCormack, Com- 
missioner of Tennessee and president of 
the NAIC, and J. Edwin Larson, Com- 


.missioner of Florida. 


_ The meeting is called for the purpose 
of considering the report of the All- 
Industry Committee which is studying 
the impact of the Robinson-Patman, 
Federal Trade Commission and Clayton 
Acts on the business of insurance. The 
committee on Federal legislation may 
also consider such other matters re- 
lating to the Federal question as are 
vithin the scope of the committee’s au- 
thority. 

it 1s expected that representatives of 
the All-Industry Committee will be in 
attendance in order to be available for 
questioning-and consultation relative to 
the subject matter of the All-Industry 
report. Those attending the meeting 
should make their reservations direct 
with the Hotel Sherman, attention Mrs. 
Katherine Lowery. 
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BIG BOOM FOR YOUR AGENCY . 


? 


There’s a nationwide building boom already in motion. 
Ground broken. Foundations laid. New homes. Watch 
them begin to spring up everywhere. 


The time to get this business is while plans are on 
paper. So watch newspaper items. Keep in touch with 
all local contractors and builders. 


And use “Springfield Group Service” to help you cul- 
tivate current opportunities and bring a real boom in 


business to your agency. 











THE SPRINGFIELD 


W. 8. CRUTTENDEN, President 


SPRINGFIELD FIRE & MARINE ewan? COMPANY 


CONSTITUTION DEPARTMENT ° 
SENTINEL FIRE INSURANCE COMPAN 


MICHIGAN FIRE & MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
NEW ENGLAND FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY . 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 

DETROIT, MICH. 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


OF FIRE INSURANCE COMPANIES 








S. L. Porter Retires 
From Glens Falls Cos. 

LAMBERT MADE STATE AGENT 

Has Chasigs of, Syrueuce, N. Y. Area; 


Thompson Appointed Manager for 
Glens Falls Indemnity 





S. L. Porter, state agent of the Glens 
Falls and Commerce Insurance Com- 
panies and manager for the Glens Falls 
Indemnity at Syracuse, N. Y., retired 
October 1, under the retirement plan of 
the companies. John Y. Lambert, long 
associated with Mr. Porter in the con- 
duct of the fire business in that area, 
is promoted to state agent for the fire 
companies, while Eugene A. Thompson 
becomes manager for the Glens Falls In- 
demnity. 

Mr. Porter served twenty-six years 
with the Glens Falls companies. He re- 
ceived his education at Carthage High 
School and at Colgate University. Since 
his entry into the insurance industry he 
has been prominent in inter-company af- 
fairs. He plans to spend his winters in 
Florida and his summers in his native 
state of New York. 

Lambert and Thompson Careers 


State Agent Lambert, after graduating 
from Bethlehem Preparatory School, at- 
tended Syracuse University. His first 
connection with the insurance business 
was as an employe with the New York 
Fire Insurance Rating Organization, 
where he remained for nine years. The 
following twelve years were spent as a 
special agent in New York State. He 
went to the Glens Falls and Commerce 
on March 15, 1937, as a special agent 
in the central New York territory. 

Mr. Thompson, a native of Fayette- 
ville, N. Y., graduated from the high 
school there, following which he at- 
tended Syracuse University, Since his 
entrance into the casualty and surety 
business he has had over ten years’ ex- 
perience in field, underwriting and 
claims work, most of which has been 
gained in New York State. He joined 
the Glens Falls Indemnity on March 1, 
1944, as special agent and since that 
time has been assisting Mr. Porter in 
the supervision of the company’s affairs 
in the Syracuse territory. 





Independent Adjusters 


Elect Mortimer President 


The New York State Association of 
Independent Insurance Adjusters at its 
annual meeting, September 28, elected 
as president, William M. Mortimer ; as 
vice president, Cecil Tate; as secretary 
treasurer, R. L. Hoercher. 

Retiring President ‘Prentiss B. Reed, 
who led the organization from its in- 
ception for five years, was presented 
with an appropriate memento in ap- 
preciation of his leadership and service. 

The association was honored with 
the presence of some of the outstanding 
leaders in the insurance field 

Deputy Superintendents of Insurance 
Carl Typermass and Albert J. Bohlin- 
ger addressed the meeting on the sub- 
ject of the adjuster’s license law and 
its operation. 





Gaffney Investment Secretary 
Of Phoenix-London Group 


J. M. Haines, general attorney for the 
Phoenix-London Group, announces the 
appointment of Harry B. Gaffney as in- 
vestment secretary for the group. A 
graduate of Princeton, Mr. Gaffney has 
had many years’ investment experience 
with a large up-state trust company and 
certain investment houses. He entered 
the Army in 1942 and at the time of his 
recent release held the rank of major. 


HOYT, 84, DIES AT ATLANTA 


W. R. Hoyt, 8&4, pioneer insurance 
agent of Atlanta, died September 25. 
President of the insurance agency of 
W. R. Hoyt. & Co., he celebrated his 
fiftieth anniversary in the business last 
January. He was active in the agency 
until a few days before his death. 
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Effective Fire Prevention Vital 
To Maintain Good Railroad Service 


Howard W. Cann, appointed manager 
of the Railroad Insurance Association 
following the death of the former mana- 
ger and who went with that organiza- 
tion in 1941 as assistant manager, has a 
keen interest in fire prevention activities. 
Mr. Cann first entered business in the 
commercial field with Colgate Company, 
and subsequently spent seven years with 
insurance companies in various capacities 
following a few years in professional 
music as organist, choir director and ac- 


companist, in which work he participated ° 


for many years in addition to business. 





HOWARD W. CANN 


He has had experience both as a repre- 
sentative of insurance companies and as 
a buyer of insurance, having been asso- 
ciated for fourteen years with National 
Dairy Products Corporation as director 
of insurance and employe welfare, where 
he initiated a complete and effective ac- 
cident and loss prevention program. 
As managr of the Railroad Insurance 
Association Mr. Cann is exceedingly in- 
terested in furthering fire prevention ac- 
tivities to assist the railroads of the 
country in their usual active participation 
in the observance of Fire Prevention 
Week. 


War Against Fire Goes On 

While World War II has ended the 
association this year has taken as its 
theme and as the subject of its poster— 
“But the War Against Fire Goes On,” 
to help stimulate continued activity by 
the railroads in the prevention of loss of 
valuable property and equipment. 

For the last two years this association 
f stock fire insurance companies has 
presented a day by day program and ap- 
iropriate poster for Fire Prevention 
Week and has gained the cooperation 
f the roads in its observance. Specific 
times have been designated for special 
nspections for fire hazards, for testing 
re equipment, for drilling fire brigades 
nd for consulting with local fire depart- 
lents in planning for prompt concerted 
“ction when fire occurs. 

President Truman in proclaiming the 
veek beginning October 7, Fire Preven- 
ion Week, has urged that every citizen 
ssume a personal responsibility for de- 
‘cting and eliminating fire hazards un- 
*r his control and to safeguard both 
ves and property from the ravages of 
re, which has been called “a national 
enace.” He has requested that all state 
id local governments, Chambers of 
ommerce, associations, business and la- 
or organizations, schools and_ civic 


roups cooperate in a special effort dur- 
ig the week designated to emphasize 
ll preventive measures, 

Fire Losses Arising 


Losses from fire cost Americans dur- 


ing the first six months of 1945 more 
than eight times as much as they spent 
all of last year on the legislative branch 
of their government according to the 
United States Chamber of Commerce, 
which pointed out that fire hazards have 
unavoidably been increased during the 
war years. In fact, fire waste in the 
United States has averaged almost #4 
per capita and at the present rate the 
1945 fire loss total will exceed $450,000,- 
000 plus a human total of 10,000 lives. 

The railroads have been exerting every 
effort during this period promptly and 
efficiently to carry out their responsi- 
bility and realize the importance of con- 
centrated attention upon the prevention 
of loss of lives and property. Fires on 
railroads threaten one of the most vital 
of our national services and the success- 
ful operation of the railroads, so impor- 
tant during the war period, is also an 
urgent necessity in peacetime and makes 
the preservation of all their rcsources 
imperative. 

The Railroad Insurance Association 
took an active part in cooperation with 
the Army, Navy and Coast Guard during 





Craidon Marine Special 
Agent for National Union 


The National Union Fire of Pitts- 
burgh has appointed Stanley Craidon as 
marine special agent, with headquarters 
in the Union Commerce Building, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. He will supervise inland 
marine business for Ohio and Wayne 
County, Mich. Mr. Craidon has been as- 
sociated with the inland marine depart- 
ment of the National Union for three 
years. Recently he has acted as special 
agent working out of the home office. 
Before joining the company he had sev- 
eral years’ experience as an adjuster in 
the marine field in Chicago: 





the war in formulating and carrying out 
protective plans for piers, wharves, stor- 
age of war material and other railroad 
property, which service was recognized 
by the award of the Coast Guard Shield 
of Honor and citations by the Army and 
Navy for meritorious service to the Gov- 
ernment. 

Mr. Cann has offered supplies of pos- 
ters and other material to all the rail- 
roads of the country in an endeavor to 
impress upon every railroad employe the 
importance of conserving railroad prop- 
erty from fire loss and to give the im- 
portance to Fire Prevention Week. 





GET LATIN 
AMERICAN 
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PROTECTIO 











THROUGH an AMERICAN SPECIALISTS 


If you want fire insurance, it’s to your 
advantage to consult a specialist in that 
field. The same is true for a// insurance 
in Latin America. Local conditions and 
regulations there demand that you con- 
sult not only a specialist for that area, 
but one who is on-the-spot. 

ULTRAMAR maintains offices, agencies 
and correspondents throughout the 
hemisphere, and specializes in Latin 
American insurance. It is a thoroughly 
reliable and experienced international 





international Insurance 


organization which serves as Foreign 
Managers for leading U. S. and Latin 
American insurance companies provid- 
ing practically every kind of coverage. 

By dealing with ULTRAMAR, you de- 
rive these three basic advantages: 1 — 
Prompt, time-saving settlement. 2 — 
Convenient, direct adjustment under 
uniform conditions and terms. 3 — Pay- 
ment in either U. S. or local currency, 
as desired. 

Queries are invited from individu- 
als, business houses, agents, brokers and 
insurance companies anywhere in the 
Americas. Address whichever office is 
most convenient to you. 


IN HAVANA: Oficinas de Ultramar S. A., Edificio La 
Metropolitana, Habana, Cuba. Phone: M-9869. 


IN NEW YORK: Oficinas de 
Ultramar S. A. of New York, 
80 John Street. New York 7, 
N.Y.Phone:W Hitehall 3-9690. 


IN MEXICO CITY: Oficinas de 
Ultramar de MexicoS.A.,Isabel 
La Catélica, No. 45, Mexico, 
D. F. Phone: Mex. L-1063. 






Completes 45 Years 
With Home of New York 





Underwood-Underwood 
RICHARD F. VAN VRANKEN 


Richard F. Van Vranken, vice presi- 
dent and secretary of the Home of 
New York and other member com- 
panies of that fleet and long a highly 
popular figure in the New York State 
field, on October 1 marked his forty- 
fifth anniversary with the Home. Born 
in Brooklyn on May 5, 1885, he was 
educated at Boys High there and joined 
the Home in 1900 as an office boy. He 
was promoted soon to junior clerk in 
the metropolitan department and then 
advanced to assistant policy writer. He 
served several years in the cashier’s 
department, becoming assistant cashier. 

Mr. Van Vranken was next trans- 
ferred to the Eastern department as 
map clerk and later was placed in charge 
of the suburban department. In 1912 
he became special agent in charge of 
eastern New York; then advanced to 
state agent. In 1926 he returned to the 
home office in New York City as assist- 
ant general adjuster, becoming secretary 
and general adjuster in November, 1929. 
He was elected vice president and sec- 
retary of the Home and affiliated com- 
panies on September 5, 1934. Mr. Van 
Vranken has been recognized for many 
vears for his constructive ideas in the 
development and progress of fire in 
surance underwriting and loss adjusting 


Presides at Dinner to 
Army Air Force Leaders 


Reed M. Chambers, president of 
United States Aviation Underwriters, 
Inc., and also president of the Wings 
Club, presided at the dinner which that 
club gave this week at the Waldorf- 
Astoria in New York City to several 
top fighting generals of the Army Air 
Forces, some of whom commanded the 
Superfortresses which made the non- 
stop flight from Japan to the United 
States recently. Four of the generals, 
including Gen. Carl Spaatz and Lieut. 
Gen. James H. Doolittle, made strong 
pleas for an adequate United States 
air force as the only real insurance 
against sudden destruction by air wea- 
pons. Mr. Chambers announced the club 
would support a program seeking parity 
of air command with land and sea com- 
mands. In the First World War he was 
a major in the Air Force, serving with 
Eddie Rickenbacker in the famous Hat- 
in-the-Ring Squadron. 





KELLEY IN NEW YORK FIELD 


Major T. B. Kelley has received his 
honorable discharge from the Army, in 
which he served nearly four years, and 
has resumed his duties as special agent 
for the Commercial Union Group. He is 
associated with Special Agent C. J. Con- 
—— at 1001 Hills Building, Syracuse, 
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Winchester Honored 
By N. Y. City Pond 


FIRST FALL MEETING HELD 
Mallalieu, Mehorter, Knowlan Speak at 
Blue Goose Gathering; Many 
New Members Elected 





Close to 175 members of New York 
City Pond of Blue Goose attended the 
first fall meeting at the Drug & Chem- 
ical Club on September 26. Guest of 


honor was Philip M. Winchester, gen- 
eral manager of the Eastern department 
of the Fire Campanies’ Adjustment Bu- 
reau, who recently was elected most 
loyal grand gander of Blue Goose. 
Mr. Winchester, who is past most 
loyal gander of the New York City 
Pond, has been a grand nest, or na- 
tional, officer for five years. As head 
of the order he will preside at the 
1946 grand nest convention which will 
be held in New York City August 20-22. 
Robert F. Moore, New Jersey state agent 
of the Boston, is general chairman of 
that convention. 

Most Loyal Gander William T. Mur- 
phy presided at the New York City Pond 
meeting last week. At the head table, 
in addition to Mr. Winchester and Mr. 
Moore, were W. E. Mallalieu, general 
manager of the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters, past most loyal grand 
gander of Blue Goose and one of the 
organizers of the New York City Pond 
over thirty-five years ago; Col. Joseph 
R. Knowlan of Philadelphia, past most 
loyal grand gander; Samuel A. Mehorter, 
past most loyal grand gander; William 
F. Ohl and Fred L. Bross, past most 
loyal ganders of New York City Pond; 
Gilbert A. Dietrich, custodian of the 
goslings; A. W. Barthelmes, guardian 
of the pond; Jack B. Quisenberry, keeper 
of the golden goose egg, and R. B. 
Mitchell, wielder of the goose quill. 


Penn Pond Delegat‘on 


A large group of members of the Penn 
ond were on hand headed by Col. 
Knowlan, Paul M. Fell and Robert Good- 
hue, deputy most loyal grand ganders, 
and Leonard R. Snyder, most loyal gan- 
der. Mr. Fell has been nominated by 
Penn Pond as its candidate for election 


as grand keeper at the 1946 national 
convention in New York. He has been 
identified with the Middle Department 
Rating Association since 1910 and is 
now manager of the Philadelphia di- 
vision. He is a past president of the 
Insurance Society of Philadelphia and 
for several years was a governor of the 
Insurance Institute of America. 

Among guests present were S. R. 
Howard, former deputy most loyal grand 
gander and a past most loyal gander 
of the New York City Pond, who is now 
secretary at Philadelphia for North Brit- 
ish companies, and Harold G. Roberts, 
most loyal gander of the Chesapeake 
Pond. 

Thirty-six new members were voted 
into the pond at last week’s meeting, 
bringing the total membership to 460. 

Mr. Mallalieu, Mr. Mehorter and Col. 
Knowlan, who was on active service 
with the Marines in the Pacific area 
during the war, paid high tribute to 
Mr. Winchester. Mr. Mallalieu declared 
that Blue Goose honored itself when it 
selected Mr. Winchester as head of the 
fraternal organization. On behalf of the 
New York and Penn Ponds the guest 
of honor was presented with a War 
Bond. 

Replying to the expressions of high 
regard for his integrity, character and 
leadership, Mr. Winchester thanked the 
pond for sponsoring him as a grand nest 
officer in 1941 and for supporting him 
in succeeding years. He called for more 
practical application of the three cardinal 
principles of Blue Goose—charity, char- 
acter and good fellowship—and outlined 
a program of increased activity during 
the coming year. He hopes for more in- 
ter-pond relations, for more educational 
programs, among other things, and spoke 
of the war veterans’ service committee 
which is aiding returning veterans in 
finding suitable employment in insurance. 

Mr. Winchester, following his talk, 
presented Mr. Ohl with his past most 
loyal gander’s emblem and commended 
him for his fine administration of New 
York City Pond during the year ending 
last June. 





FIREMAN’S FUND DIVIDEND 


Directors of the Fireman’s Fund have 
declared a quarterly dividend of 75 cents 
a share, payable October 15 to stock- 
holders of record September 28. 








THE OLDEST INSURANCE 
COMPANY IN THE WORLD 





55 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 








Wonderful opportunity for a re- 
liable man experienced in selling 
general insurance to associate himself 
with old established agency. Position 
is permanent. Opportunity of buying 
an interest in agency. Must furnish 
references. Sid G. Spear, 167 East 
Main Street, Malone, N. Y. 











Baumann Asst. Secretary 


Of Manufacturers Fire 


W. Stanley Kite, president of Manu- 
facturers Casualty and Fire Insurance 
Companies, announces that William A. 
Baumann has been elected assistant 
secretary of the fire company. 

Mr. Baumann joined Manufacturers 
Fire on April 1, 1944, as superintendent 
of the underwritino department. Prior 
to this, he had been associated with 
Corroon & Reynolds for a period of 


over twenty years, serving as fieldman 
in the New England territory, chief ex- 
aminer of the Eastern department and, 
finally, supervisor of the Eastern de- 
partment. Previous to his association 
with Corroon & Reynolds, Mr. Bau- 
mann had local experience with the 
George E. Wood Agency in New York 
City, Central Fire Office in Newark, N. 
J., and Phoenix Assurance in the West- 
ern department. 




















American Insurance Company, Newark, N. J. 
Continental Insurance Co., New York, N. Y. 
Fidelity-Phenix Fire Insurance Co. of N. Y., N. Y. 
Fire Association of Philadelphia, Pa. 

Glens Falls Insurance Co., Glens Falls, N. Y. 
Great American Insurance Co., New York, N. Y. 


Fidelity & Casualty Company of New York, N. Y. 
Glens Falls Indemnity Co., Glens Falls, N. Y. 
Great American Indemnity Co., New York, N. Y. 


COMPLETE AMERICAN INSURANCE COVERAGE for 
CAPITAL and PROPERTY in FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


Fire and Marine Member Companies 





Casualty Member Companies 


Hartford Accident & Indemnity Co., Hartford, Conn. 
Home Indemnity Company, New York, N. Y. 
St. Paul Mercury Indemnity Co., St. Paw, Minn. 





Branches and Agencies in Principal Countries Throughout the World 


AMERICAN FOREIGN INSURANCE ASSOCIATION 


Organized 1918 


80 Maiden Lane, New York 7, N. Y. 


‘Hartford Fire Insurance Co., Hartford, Conn. 
Home Insurance Company, New York, N. Y. 
Phoenix Insurance Company, Hartford, Conn. 
Springfield Fire & Marine Ins. Co., Springfield, Mass. 
St. Paul Fire & Marine Ins. Co., St. Paul, Minn. 
United States Fire Insurance Co., New York, N. Y. 
Westchester Fire Insurance Co., New York, N. Y. 


Tel. WHitehall 3-2364-5-6-7-8-9 
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RICHARD W. DAUM APPOINTED 
Made Manager of Brokerage and Special 
Risk Division of Fire Associa- 
tion at New York 

Vice President Philip W. Barnes of 
the Fire Association announces the ap- 
pointment of Richard W. Daum as man- 
ager of the brokerage and special risk 
department of the company’s New York 
branch office. 

Mr. Baum, a native of New York City, 
began his insurance career with the 
Westchester Fire in 1924. In 1930 he 
joined the Home Insurance Co. as special 
agent in its brokerage department. In 
1935 he became manager of a brokerage 
and real estate firm in New York, and 
in 1940 he went with the Northern As- 
surance Group as special agent and su- 
perintendent of the brokerage and serv- 
ice departments. 

In 1942 Mr. Daum was made assistant 
secretary, continuing as supervisor of the 
production: activities of the metropolitan 
and brokerage departments. He also as- 
sumed supervision of the territory em- 
braced by the Middle Department. 


R. L. Nicholson Receives 
Scottish Rite Degree 


State Agent Roy L. Nicholson of the 
Michigan Fire & Marine (Springfield 
Group) had conferred upon him the 
Honorary 33rd Degree of the Ancient 
Accepted Scottish Rite of Free. Mason- 
ary. The ceremony was held at Boston, 
headquarters of the Supreme Council of 
the Northern Masonic Jurisdiction, 
which includes the fifteen states east 
of the Mississippi and north of the Ohio 
River. Amcng fourteen from Wisconsin 
he was in a class which included many 
prominent men, among whom were three 











- Generals of the United States Army. 


Mr. Nicholson is said to be the only 
active representative of capital stock 
fire insurance in Wisconsin now holding 
this degree. He is a past most loyal 
gander of Blue Goose; past president of 
the Wisconsin State Fire Prevention 
Association; past president of the So- 
ciety of Life Members of Chicago, and 
currently a member of that association’s 
executive committee. 


MINN. UNDERWRITERS ELECT 

Arthur P. Smith of the Arthur P. 
Smith agency is the new president of 
the Minneapolis Underwriters Associa- 
tion succeeding John Baxter of Wirt 
Wilson & Co., who becomes a director. 
Cecil C. Hurd of the Eichhorn agency 
was elected vice president and Arthur 
W. Erickson of the University National 
agency was elected secretary-treasurer. 
Mrs. Alice Fabianke will be the office 





manager. 
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q There is a time of planting and a time of 
: 7 harvest. 

| 4 Now, in this autumnal season, we can see 
i about us the full harvest—so important 
— in the winning of victory. These crops, so 
) carefully planted, were harvested only after 
they had reached their full maturity. 

: This planting and harvesting process can 
i be, indeed should be, applied to the pur- 
: chase and holding of Victory Bonds. 

Most Americans have invested their funds 
in U. S. Government Bonds, earmarking that 
money for a definite future purpose. To cash 
them prematurely, is to defeat the objectives 
for which they were purchased. 















When these bonds are cashed to make un- 
necessary purchases of goods under present 
conditions, the purchaser gets less for his 
money and dissipates funds intended for 
specific uses. 

Next time you think of cashing in your 
bonds—think of the day when you will get 
your money’s worth and more. Hold them 


and remember why you bought them. 
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Up-to-Date Sales Opportunities 
Features of NAIA Chicago Meeting 


will be L. C. Hilgemann, 
chairman of the fire and 
committee, and H. F. (Speed) Warner, 


The program for the Chicago annual 
convention of the National Association 
of Insurance Agents, October 21-24, is 
being developed with emphasis on “take 
home benefits” for those in attendance. 
One of the features will be “Bringing 
You Up to Date on Sales Opportuni- 
ties,” a general discussion panel sched- 
uled for Tuesday morning, October 23. 

It was decided to use the booklet 
“Bringing You Up to Date” as a guide 
and devise a pattern for discussion that 
could translate into sales and profit 
opportunities the many recent changes 
in the insurance business particularly 
those on broadened coverages and com- 
prehensive forms. Roy A. Duffus, 
Rochester, N. Y., chairman of the 
casualty committee, consented to hold 
a trial session at a recent meeting of 
the Rochester board. He reported that 
the experiment turned into one of the 
“most interesting and profitable sessions 
ever held.” 

Discussion leaders for the Chicago 
sales session in addition to Mr. Duffus, 


WESTFIELD AGENCY EXPANDS 








Pearsall & Frankenbach, Inc., Buys Con- 
trol of Hutson Agency in New 
Jersey Community 

The Hutson Insurance Agency of 
Westfield, N. J., has been acquired by 
the firm of Pearsall & Frankenbach, Inc., 
also of Westfield. The new owners are 
Donald M. Pearsall, who is active in 
the New Jersey Association of Insur- 
ance Agents and was chairman of the 
membership committee, and Charles H. 
Frankenbach, chairman of the executive 
committee of the New Jersey Associa- 
tion and in line for election to the pres- 
idency today. Mr. Frankenbach entered 
insurance in 1927 in Westfield with Mr. 
Pearsall who was then operating his own 
agency. 

The Hutson agency was founded in 
1912 by Coleridge Hutson, father of 
Eyre M. Hutson. Their first office was 
on the second floor of the old Westfield 
Trust Co. Building at the corner of 
Broad and Elm Streets. The senior Hut- 
son specialized in accident and health 
insurance and after World War I, his 
son joined the agency and developed 
the fire and casualty business. Under 
him the business, over twenty-five years, 
has developed into one of the prominent 
agencies in Westfield. In 1926 the Hut- 
son agency bought out the insurance 
business of the late Herbert L. Abrams. 
In 1930 they acquired the Holmes agen- 
ecy. The records reveal the names and 
accounts of many of Westfield’s oldest 
citizens, whose insurable interests have 
been safeguarded through the years by 
capital stock companies of the highest 
reputation. All of these companies will 
be represented by Pearsall & Franken- 
bach, Inc., and they include the follow- 
ing companies: - 

Connecticut Fire, Continental Casualty. 
Fireman’s Fund, Fidelity Phenix, Insur- 


Milwaukee, 
allied lines 


Kansas City, Mo., chairman of the 
fidelity and surety committee. Each will 
conduct the discussion in his respective 
field. Approximately one hour will be 
devoted to discussion on each phase 
of insurance—fire, casualty and surety. 

A group session on agency manage- 
ment, scheduled for Monday afternoon, 
October 22, is being developed with 
the assistance of Oscar Beling of the 
Royal Liverpool Group. Details of this 
feature will be announced next week. 

At the request of the several chair- 
men, the educational, large agents and 
finance committees and the public rela- 
tions sub-committee have scheduled 
meetings for Sunday, October 21. 

An innovation on the Chicago pro- 
gram will be the installation of officers 
at the annual banquet. This ceremony, 
formerly held at the final general ses- 
sion of the convention, will be con- 
ducted this year on Tuesday evening, 
October 23. 





ance Co. of North America, National 
Accident & Health, New York Under- 
writers and the Queen. 

Simeon H. Smith, secretary of the 
Hutson agency for over twenty years, 
went with Pearsall & Frankenbach as 
of October 1. 

In anticipation of an expanded insur- 
ance department, Pearsall & Franken- 
bach, Inc., have increased their office 
space and clerical facilities so as to 
absorb the business without any inter- 
ruption of service. 

In a statement issued by Eyre M. 
Hutson to his clients, he said in part: 
“Some of you know that I have been 
engaged in full-time activity with the 
United States Government during the 
war and it appears that I shall continue 
in my present capacity for an indefinite 
period in the future. Under the circum- 
stances, it has become necessary that the 
insurance business of my agency be ad- 
ministered and continued by a reputable 
and competent insurance firm and to 
assure you the best possible local agency 
service. It is my hope that you will 
concur in my judgment in the selection 
of our successor and continue your fu- 
ture insurance relations with Pearsall & 
Frankenbach, Inc.” 


PHOENIX OF LONDON - 
Se 


FIDELITY PHENIX 
COMPLETE 


FACILITIES Sin ce 
O'GORMAN 


744 BROAD STREET - - - - 


PENNA 


AMERICAN 
NORTH AMERICA 


WITTPENN ELECTED V. P. 


Promoted by Thorburn, Peck & Co., 
Inc., Old Established Brokerage 
Firm; His Background 
Thorburn, Peck & Co., Inc., insurance 
brokers at 80 Maiden Lane, N. Y., an- 


nounces the election of Russell Witt- - 


penn to vice president of the corporation 
as of October 1. For the past ten years 
Mr. Wittpenn has served in the capa- 
city of treasurer, working closely with 
Walter E. Hyatt, president of the or- 
ganization. This is also Mr. Wittpenn’s 





RUSSELL WITTPENN 


twenty-fifth anniversary year with 
Thorburn, Peck & Co., Inc. having 
started in October, 1920. He is a mem- 
ber of the Insurance Brokers Associa- 
tion of New York, Insurance Federation 
of New York and the Insurance So- 
ciety. 

Thorburn, Peck & Co., Inc. represents 
a merger of two offices—Alfred A. Peck, 
Inc.-and A. M. Thorburn—which took 
place in 1922. The original office was 
started as an agency by Alfred A. Peck 
about 1860 making it one of the oldest 
on the Street. In 1915 the firm name 
changed to Alfred A. Peck, Inc. and 
then entered the brokerage business, 








Wellington Potter to Speak 
At White & Camby Forum 


“Duke” Wellington Potter, Rochester 
insurance producer, who has a country- 
wide reputation as a dynamic speaker, 
will be the guest speaker at the first 
forum meeting in White & Camby’s fall 
and winter program for insurance brok- 
ers of Greater New York. The date has 
been set for Tuesday, October 23, in the 
music room of Hotel Biltmore, from 5:15 
p. m, to 6:45 p. m. Mr. Potter’s discus- 
sion subject will be “Post-War Oppor- 
tunities for Brokers and Meeting Com- 
petition.” He has a rapid-fire sales talk, 
knows from twenty-four years’ experi- 
ence as a producer the lowdown on 
how to sell stock insurance against any 
kind of competition. Thus, he is well 
qualified to give practical answers to to- 
day’s production problems. 

HARTFORD NATIONAL - FIREMAN’S‘FUND 

U. S. FIRE FRANKLIN 


] & & 4 EXPERIENCE 


CO-OPERATION 


& YOUNG, Inc. 


- - NEWARK, N. J. 


New York Brokerage Office 


110 William Street 


W. E. Craig, Mgr. 


HARTFORD ACCIDENT and INDEMNITY CO. 
N. J. Countersigning and General Agency 


FIRE ASS'N 
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AGRICULTURAL 
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W. F. Martin Home After 


Exciting Pacific Experience 


After four and a half years of naval 
service in the Pacific as executive officer 
aboard U. S. Navy destroyers, Walter 
F. Martin, lieutenant commander, is 
back home and will soon resume his ac- 
tive duties as head of Walter F. Mar- 
tin & Co., Inc. insurance brokerage 
office at 80 John Street, New York, 
which was organized by his father in 
1924. 

Lieut. Commander Martin, Yale Uni- 
versity graduate, had more than _ his 
share of combat duty in Pacific waters, 
including participation in seven naval 
battles. The most exciting was when the 
U.S. S. Morris, his destroyer, was sunk 
at Okinawa on April 7, 1945, by a Jap 
suicide plane’s torpedo. He took heroic 
steps to save as many lives as possible, 
hauling men out of a flaming magazine 
at risk of his own life. For this deed he 
received a citation from the Secretary of 
the Navy. 

H tells of “riding the slot” early in 
1943 around the Solomon Islands, then 
in the Aleutians where his ship got 
within 1,100 miles of Tokio in the early 
months of 1944, the closest of any ship 
until just before the surrender. Exciting 
days and nights were also experienced at 
New Guinea where his destroyer was on 
LST convoy duty and in the Philippines 
where, in September, 1944, Commander 
Martin was a participant in the first in- 
vasion of those islands. He also saw 
action at Leyte, but he will never forget 
Okinawa where the heaviest U. S. cas- 
ualties were suffered, in his opinion. 

After his ship was sunk there he was 
assigned to a staff job at Okinawa and 
directed the patching up of damaged 
destroyers. The Navy lost no time in 
putting them back into action, he said. 


World Series Broadcast 
By North British Group 


The North British Group, in accord- 
ance with its custom of many years 





‘standing, has arranged a radio broad- 


cast of this season’s World Series 
games between the Chicago “Cubs” and 
the Detroit “Tigers,” beginning with the 
first game at Detroit on October 3. The 
broadcast takes place at the company 
clubrooms, 92 Fulton Street, across from 
the home office headquarters location. 
A cordial invitation to attend and listen 
in has been extended to all agents, 
brokers and friends of the companies 
in the group. 





MCBRIDE NAMED IN LANSING 

Charles E. McBride of the Ammon 
McBride and Moore agency has been 
elected president of the Lansing (Mich.) 
Association of Insurance Agents, suc- 
ceeding Charles Sherry of the Hacker- 
King-Sherry agency. Other new officers 
are: vice president, DeWitt Hoadley of 
the Dyer-Jenison-Barry Co., and secre- 
tary treasurer, Harry LaBuda, LaBuda 
agency, (reelected). 
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: UP are the costs 
of steel - concrete - labor 
...and they'll stay up! 
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UP are the replacement costs of your building, too! 


TODAY a manufacturing plant costs between 
40% and 70% more to replace than it did 10 or 12 
years ago. If your business has had to make repairs 
or alterations lately, you 
don’t need to be remind- 
ed how high construction 
prices have sky-rocketed. 


Suppose a fire partially 
destroyed your plant to- 
night? Naturally, it’s in- 
sured. But for how much? 
If your policies haven’t 
been increased during 


Insurance Company of North America, founded 1792, oldest 
American stock fire and marine insurance company, heads the 
North America Companies which write practically all types of 
Fire, Marine, Automobile, Casualty and Accident insurance 
through your own Agent or Broker. North America Agents are 
listed in lccal Classified Telephone Directories. 


recent years—if they still merely cover 1935 or 
1940 replacement values, you’re taking a dangerous 
risk! If you aren’t carrying the required amounts 
of insurance, your own business might have to pay 
part of the loss itself. 

Play safe. Ask your insurance man if your business 
buildings are carrying insurance that would pay you 
in full for losses—at TODAY’S replacement costs. 

Your own Agent or Broker can show you where 
you stand. Even if you’re certain you know the 
answers, let him check, just to make sure. Because 
under-insurance is just as deadly a hazard to your 
pocketbook as fire itself. 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF 


NORTH AMERICA 


COMPANIES, (Aiilaclelphea 








INSURANCE COMPANY OF NORTH AMERICA e@ INDEMNITY INSURANCE COMPANY OF NORTH AMERICA e@ CENTRAL INSURANCE COMPANY OF BALTIMORE 
THE ALLIANCE INSURANCZ COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA @-NATIONAL SECURITY INSURANCE COMPANY e PHILADELPHIA FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY 
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Use P.P.F. to 
Sell Adequate Coverage 


7} 


Due to current high replacement costs considerable 
underinsurance to value exists. Since Personal 
Property Floater requires adequate insurance to value 
on contents, its sale affords an excellent opportunity 
to correct a dangerous situation. Thus when an 
insured realizes the urgent need for increased contents 
insurance, he can also be made to see the need for 
increased property insurance. Personal Property 
Floater sales therefore will lead to additional and 
and also to increased premium 


new insurance, 


volume. Overall premiums will not suffer, for a 
recent check on a series of representative policies 
showed that in many instances agents substantially 
increased their income through selling Personal 


Property Floater. 


Further, with today’s help shortage the sale of 
Personal Property Floater in the long run will cut 
down office detail and also relieve your staff for they 
have only one policy to write and but one premium 


to collect. 


Why not solicit your clients now before some 
other agent beats you to it and so definitely close 


the door to outside competition. 


Write our Advertising Department for business- 


building ideas and sales literature. 


NORTH BRITISH AND MERCANTILE 
INSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED 


THE PENNSYLVANIA FIRE INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


THE COMMONWEALTH INSURANCE 
COMPANY OF NEW YORK 


THE MERCANTILE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 


THE HOMELAND INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 


150 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK 8, N. Y. 


Boston Detroit 


San Francisco 


Philadelphia 
Chicago 


New York 
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Hadley President of TO RECODIFY IDAHO STATUTES 
Vermont Local Agents Insurance Director McMonigle on In- 


terim Committee; Insurance Men 
Are Named by Governor 

Edward B. MeMonigle, Director of In- 
surance of Idaho, and Attorney General 
Frank Langley, by terms of the legisla- 
tive bill creating the committee, are 
members of the interim committee ap- 
pointed by Governor Charles C. Gossett 
to recodify the Idaho insurance laws, to 





RECORD ATTENDANCE OF 145 


Taylor Elected Vice President; Duffus, 
Warfield, Commissioner Burns 
Among Speakers 





More than 145 persons attended the 


annual meeting of Vermont insurance view akceek denn : 

‘ _  confo deral developments. 
agents held September 27, at the Rut Others appointed are Robert Camp- 
land Country Club—a larger attendance Je] of Boise, past president of the 
than ever recorded at any previous Idaho Association of Insurance Agents; 
meeting. Preston H. Hadley of Bellows sag ——, oy agentes the 

. ate insurance Fund which writes un- 
Falls was elected president, Charles ceuibivdiaeet insuragce: Loo Mather of 
Taylor of Bradford, vice president, and s 


Boise, past president of the Associated 
Edward S. Pike of Rutland, secretary Insurance Agents of Boise: Clarence 


Borup of Boise, president of the Idaho 
Mutual Benefit association; Howard 
Cullimore of Idaho Falls, former State 
Insurance Director and now secretary 
treasurer of the Snake River Valley Mu- 
tual Fire Insurance Co.; Orson Kelly, 
past president of the Idaho Life Under- 
writers Association, Boise; and Homer 
Deal, district manager of the Farmers 
Inter-Exchange Insurance, Boise. 


/ Alternates chosen are A. V. Larter of 
jt Falls, Homer Lipps of Lewiston, 


George W. Buck of Bennington was 
elected chairman of the executive com- 
mittee, and will be assisted by Prescott 
Hoffman of Brattleboro, Richard Hub- 
bard of Middlebury, Leon Hopkins of 
Lyndonville, E. A. desRosiers of Cam- 
bridge, and Mrs. Mary S. Donahue of 
Richford. 


Roy Duffus Speaks 


Roy Duffus of Rochester, N. Y., gav 
the group advice on salesmanship, an 
illustrated various methods of giving 
better insurance coverage. The possi- 
bilities of aviation insurance were dis- 
cussed in an address by Norton Prentiss 
of Boston, and J. Harold Eberly of 
Hartford, Conn., discussed methods now 
being put to use by which the public is 
enabled to finance and purchase automo- 
biles and other personal property 
through local banks and insurance agen- 
cies—at considerable saving over meth- 
ods formerly used. 

Albert D. Pingree, Deputy Commis- 
sioner of banking and insurance, spoke 
briefly on the relationship between 
agents and the public, and Charles E. 
Burns, Commissioner, discussed present 
conditions in the insurance industry, and 
warned agents that they must be con- 
stantly alert for new opportunities that 
will arise. 

The first prize in the golf contest for 
the agents group was awarded to 
Stephen C. Dorsey of Rutland and sec- 
ond prize to W. Mayo Lynde of Barre. 
In the company representative group, 
first prize went to Alexander Hall of 
the Union Mutual Fire of Montpelier, 
second prize to Fred Ellis of Vermont 
Mutual in Montpelier, and third prize 
to George Hazel of Manchester, N. H. 

The address of Guy T. Warfield of 
Baltimore, member of the executive com- 
mittee of the National Association 
of Insurance Agents, was reviewed in 
these columns last week. 


William Velton of Pocatello; bea Nel- 

son of Coeur d’Alene; W. L. Hawkins of 

a Falls, Warren Bakes of Boise and 
Ray McKaig of Boise. 


DES MOINES SCHOOL COVER 








Education Board Recommends 42% Be 
Alloted 3 Agents for Services; Rest 
to Be Distributed 

The Des Moines Board of Educat:on 
has recommended that 42% of the total 
insurance carried on its buildings be 
allocated to the three members of the 
general insurance committee for “serv- 
ices required.” The remaining 58% will 
be distributed among the other local 
agencies. 

Distribution among members of the 
general committee will be proportionate 
to the responsibility falling upon each 
member as determined by the committee 
which consists of R. M. Evans, B. C. 
Hopkins and Nelse Hansen. 

The distribution committee will pre- 
sent a plan in October for apportioning 
the 58%. This committee is composed 
of Messrs, Evans, Hopkins, Hansen, Phil 
Jester, Tom Moore and Kenneth May. 

The board this fall will renew $3,729,- 
316 in fire and tornado insurance, a net 
increase of $3,500. The total premium 
will be $8,646. 





Mark Anniversaries with 


Phoenix of Conn. Group 


Thomas F. Moran, employed in the ac- 
counting department of The Phoenix- 
Connecticut Group of fire insurance com- 
panies since 1915, celebrated his thir- 
tieth anniversary September 26. 

A. Rudolph Stevens, group’s chief ex- 
aminer in its inland marine department, 
observed his twenty-fifth anniversary. In 
1920 he began work in the claims depart- 
ment, being transferred to the Eastern 
underwriting department in 1923 and two 
years later to the Western underwriting 
department. In 1934 he was transferred 
to the inland marine department, where 
he was promoted to his present position 
in 1941, 


DR. J. H. BEAL DIES AT 84 





Chas. E. Currey Appointed 
Pacific Coast Manager 


Charles E. Currey, executive assistant 
manager of Pacific department of the 
joint office of the Boston, Old Colony, 
National Union, Providence- Washing- 
ton and Anchor Insurance Companies 
since January 1, 1945, has been appointed 
Pacific Coast manager of the group. 

Mr. Currey has a background of ex- 
perience fitting him to assume his new 
duties. Born in Saginaw, Mich., his 
family migrated to Kansas where he 
acquired his early education and gradu- 
ated from Washburn College at Topeka 





in 1923. In August of the same year Funeral services for Dr. James Hartley 
Mr. Currey became associated with Beal, 84, president of the American 
Henley and Scott, general agents, aS Druggists’ Fire Insurance Co. of Cin- 


special agent at Los Angeles, becoming 
branch manager in 1928 and remaining 
in that capacity until 1933. In that year 
he joined forces with his present con- founders of American Druggists’ and had 
nection as manager of the southern served on its board of directors since 
California department at Los Angeles 1906. 

until transferred to San Francisco. 


cinnati, were held at Fort Walton, Fia., 
where he had lived for the past nine 
years, September 24. He was one of the 





LEE H. FLETCHER DIES 
Lee H. Fletcher, 69, veteran Minneap- 
olis insurance agent who in recent years 
had been associated with the Minneap- 
olis office of Marsh & McLennan, died 
September 28. He had been in the in- 
surance business fifty-five years. 





PHOENIX DECLARES DIVIDEND 

Directors of the Phoenix Insurance 
Co. of Hartford have ‘declared the regu- 
lar dividend of 50 cents a share, payable 
October 11 to stockholders of record 
September 14. 
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BLUE GOOSE CHAIRMEN NAMED 





Moore Selects Heads of Committees 
Preparing for 1946 Grand Nest Con- 
vention in New York City 
Robert F. Moore, general chairman of 
the 1946 victory convention of Blue 
Goose, to be held in New York City 
next August 20-22, has appointed Rich- 
ard C. Williams, general adjuster, Han- 
over, as deputy general chairman, and 
the following to serve as 
various 


has named 
committee chairmen for the 


activities connected with the grand nest 
convention : 

Reservations: J. ( 
veneral adjuster, Royal-Liverpool 

Credentials: Ed Dart, account 
Schiff Terhune & Co. 

Registration: Robert Stumpf, adjuster, 
Companies’ Adjustment Bureau, Newark. 

Greetings: A, W. Barthelmes, secretary, North 
British & Mercantile Group, 

Finance: A. Dietrich, assistant manager, Na- 
tional Liberty, New York City. 

Memorial: Fred Bross, 
shire Group, New Jersey. 

Printing: Edwin N. Eager, associate editor, 
The Eastern Underwriter. 

Golf: R. G. Bachman, assistant general man- 
ager, Fire Companies’ Adjustment Bureau, New 
York. 


B. Quisenberry, assistant 
Group. 
executive, 


Fire 


state agent, York- 


Transportation: Walter W. Emely, president, 
Automobile Adjustment Co. 

Souvenir Committee: E. Chauncey Niver, 
executive vice president, New York Board of 
Fire. Underwriters. 

Program Committee: Max Buchenberger, spe- 
cial agent, Underwriters Salvage Co. 

Decoration: Herbert Puschel, assistant man- 
ager, service department, Home of New York. 


Interpond Relations: Howard, secre- 
tary, Pennsylvania Fire. 

Model Ritual: William F. Ohl, Jr., special 
agent, Home, 


New Jersey, 
Ways and Means: S. A. 
McDaniel & Co. 

Banquet Committee: George H. Martin, state 
agent, New York Underwriters, New Jersey. 

Entertainment: William T. Murphy, manager, 
Newark branch, Fire Companies’ Adjustment 
Bureau, 

Publicity: Robert B. Mitchell, Eastern editor, 
National Underwriter. 


Mehorter, member 
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GREAT AMERICAN INDEMNITY 


AMERICAN ALLIANCE 
AMERICAN NATIONAL 
COUNTY FIRE 
DETROIT FIRE & MARINE 
MASSACHUSETTS FIRE & MARINE 
NORTH CAROLINA HOME 
ROCHESTER AMERICAN 


HANOVER 2-6800 


ONE LIBERTY STREET - NEW YORK CITY 





London & Lancashire Head 
Now in United States 





Pirie MacDonald, N.Y. 
ARTHUR S. ROGERS 


Arthur S. Rogers, general manager 
of the London & Lancashire, who has 
recently been elected chairman of the 
British Insurance Association, arrived 
in this country on board the Queen 
Mary last Friday. He will remain on this 
side for a few weeks visiting Toronto, 
Chicago and Hartford. 





Robert Fisher Financial 


Secretary of Pearl Assur. 

D. J. Cowie, United States manager 
of the Pearl Assurance, announces ap- 
pointment of Robert Fisher as financial 
secretary for the company. Mr. Fisher 
was educated at Fettes College, Edin- 
burgh, and Oxford University, and was 
a Commonwealth Fund Fellow at Yale 
University and Colutnhia University. He 
has had a broad experience in invest- 
ment matters in Great Britain as well 
as the United States. 

With the outbreak of the war Mr. 
Fisher became associated with the 
Ministry of Economic Warfare in Lon- 
don and in 1940 was transferred to the 
British Consulate General in New York, 
holding the rank of Consul, In 1943 he 
went to the British Embassy in Wash- 
ington where until recently he was 
first secretary. 


Says Big Bill 
(Continued from Page 13) 


also in the fact that his influence was 
exercised during its early formative 
years, so that his work will stand as a 
model for his successors to follow. It re- 
quires an intimate knowledge of insur- 
ance affairs to appreciate the scope and 
extent of that work. Those who apply 
for an examination syllabus, or who at- 
tend the annual conference, can have 
but the slightest idea of the hard work 
and thorough organization which alone 
can assure the smooth running of those 
various activities. He had a flair for 
detail which was perhaps his outstand- 
ing quality.” 

Mr. Humphry’s early insurance expe 
rience was gained in the service of th« 
Life Association of Scotland where he 
qualified as Associate of the Institute 
of Actuaries. He became secretary of 
the Insurance Officials Society, then 
formed as the approved society under 
the National Health Insurance Act for 
the insurance industry. In 1913, two 
years later, he was appointed secretary) 
of the Chartered Insurance Institute. 








Lieutenant J. Clifford Morrison has 
retired from the Army after service 
since January, 1941, and will rejoin the 
Newark branch of the Niagara Fire 
on October 8 as special agent and 
adjuster. 
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Fioneers for L00 Years 


HEN Royal was founded in 1845, the United 

States was a land of pioneers . . . of ox-carts 
and covered wagons, on the threshold of a century 
of progress and prosperity. 

And wherever these pioneers went, Insurance 
stood behind them, protecting their property in un- 
charted territory. When disasters came, Royal, and 
other companies, contributed to the restoration of 
crippled communities by the prompt settlement of 
every just claim. 


Thus Royal, too, has been a pioneer . . . anticipat- 
ing the growing insurance needs of the communities 
it has served . . . meeting new challenges with trust- 
worthy solutions. Promises backed by performance 


have won for Royal the complete confidence of 
American policyholders and agents—and to both go 
our hearty thanks for their substantial contribution 
to the Company’s gratifying record of growth and 




















achievement. * We hold thee safe 
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Missouri Premiums Rise 
More Than $15,000,000 


SCHEUFLER REPORTS ON 1944 





Praises Missouri Companies for Support 
of Tax Bill; Reports on State 
of Impounded Funds 





Missouri has well maintained its high 
place as an insurance state, ranking 
tenth in population in the nation, and 
undoubtedly standing higher as to total 
insurance in force, comparatively and 
on a per capita basis, State Superin- 
tendent of Insurance Edward L. Scheu- 
fler stated in the seventy-sixth annual 
report of the Superintendent of the In- 
surance Department, for the year ending 
December 31, 1944, which has just been 
made _ public. 

“There has been a healthy ascendancy 
in the volume of all lines, which speaks 
well not only for the public acceptance 
of the insurance offered,” Mr. Scheufler’s 
report continued, “but also reflects a 
healthy condition in management and 
state supervision.” 

According to the report, total pre- 
miums paid by residents of Missouri 
in 1944 were $193,864,726, a gain of more 
than $15,000,000 over 1943. 

Discusses SEUA Decision 


Superintendent Scheufler gave consid- 
crable space to the complications in the 
insurance industry and its relations to 
the insuring public created by the Su- 
nreme Court’s decision of June 5, 1944, 
in the South-Eastern Underwriters As- 
sociation case, and the efforts of the 
National Association of the Insurance 
Commissioners, leaders in Congress and 
of the insurance industry to take steps 
to meet this situation. 

“In the meantime, we in the Missouri 
Insurance Department began working on 
a state tax bill,’ Mr. Scheufler con- 
tinued, “Senate Bill No. 74, signed by 
the Governor April 28, 1945, to remove 
as far as possible any chance of a chal- 
lenge against the Missouri law on pre- 
mium tax against foreign insurance com- 
panies and to remove therefrom any im- 
plications of an undue burden on com- 
merce, on the basis of which litigation 
might deprive the state of Missouri of 
a very substantial portion of the more 
than three million dollars in revenue par- 
ticularly earmarked by certain sections 
of the Missouri laws for the public 
schools and free text books. 

Local Companies Cooperate 

“We are glad to state that certain 
Missouri insurance companies, cooper- 
ated fully in the work on the bill, in 
the passage of the law, and in appear- 
ances before the committees of the 
yveneral assembly. Although they were to 
be taxed for the first time, they felt that 
the public interest must have first con- 
sideration. The bill was signed and be- 
came a law two days before the deadline 
of May Ist, upon which date millions of 
dollars of revenue is payable to Missouri 
by companies of other states, many of 


which might have successfully chal- 
lenged the laws that we felt should be 
changed.” 

Touching on refunds of impounded 
rate funds in connection with the 


rate litigations the report 
reveals that the 162/3% state rate case 
refund was closed and on March 23, 
1944, an undistributed balance of $149,- 
770 was escheated into the state treas- 
ury. However, policyholders still have 
five years in which to file a claim against 
the state through the Circuit Court of 
Cole County. 


various fire 


FORBES CALLS ZONE MEETING 


Insurance Commissioner David A. 
Forbes of Michigan, chairman of Zone 
4 of the National Association of Insur- 
ance Commissioners, announces that the 
semi-annual meeting of the Commission- 
ers of the zone will be held at Pierre, S. 
I)., November 1-2. States included in the 
vone are Michigan, South Dakota, North 
Dakota, Minnesota, Illinois, Indiana, 


Wisconsin and Iowa. 


Exaggerated Value Statements Held 
Not Necessarily Intent to Deceive 


In an action on a fire policy covering a 
building in Michigan, which was com- 
pletely destroyed by fire, defended on 
the ground that the building had a 
“sound value” for less than the face of 
the policy, and that the policy became 
void because of the misrepresentation of 
“sound value” in the proof of loss under 
the clause in the policy relating to fraud 
and false swearing, the trial court held 
the proof of loss statement was undoubt- 
edly false. It directed a verdict for the 
defendant insurance company on the 
ground that the only reasonable infer- 
ence to be drawn from the statement 
was that by an exaggerated statement of 
the value of the property the company 
would be deceived and misled to its in- 
jury to promptly pay the plaintiff the 
face value of the policy. i a 

This judgment the Sixth Circuit Court 
of Appeals reversed and remanded the 
case for trial in conformity with the 
views expressed in its opinion. Cooper 
v. Firemen’s Ins. Co. of Newark, 148 F. 
2d 337. 

Reproduction Cost Used 

In preparing proof of loss insured’s 
attorney inserted as “sound value” 
figures for reproduction cost prepared bv 
a qualified architect and furnished to him 
by the insured. The architect had estim- 
ated the reproduction cost as $247,960. 
No witness supported this valuation and 
the highest value put unon the building 
by the insured was $50,000. 

The Circuit Court said there was no 
proof that the insurance company was 


misled, and all the witnesses agreed that 
the figures in the proof of loss were en- 
tirely fantastic and so unreasonable as 
not to deceive anyone as to the true 
value. 

“It is the law of Michigan,” the Circuit 
Court said, “that in order to void a 
policy for fraud or false swearing, the 
false swearing must have been done with 
an actual intent to defraud the insurer. 
Indeed, so much the appellee concedes. 
It is also the law of Michigan that where 
misrepresentations or false statements 
are claimed to void an insurance policy, 
intent to defraud is a question of fact 
for the jury. 

Question of Intent 


“Even were we to contede that a rea- 
sonable inference might have been drawn 
from the facts that the excessive valua- 
tion was made with an intention to de- 
ceive the appellee, it does not necessarily 
follow that it precluded all other reason- 
able inferences. 

“The appellant’s counsel gave reason- 
able explanation for the figures used. 
The intention to deceive was denied 
both by him and the appellant. The in- 
surance company adjuster was ac- 
auainted with all of the circumstances of 
the case at the time the proof of loss 
was prepared. It was equally within the 
competence of the jury to find that the 
misrepresentation was made as the result 
of an honest mistake as to the meaning 
of ‘sound value,’ and in any event without 
an intention to deceive and defraud the 
appellee. The motion for directed verdict 
should have been denied and the case 
submitted.” 





46 NEW NAIA GRADUATES 


Nationwide Alumni Total Now 198; 
Exercises Held at Akron, Lynch- 
burg, Richmond and Greensboro 


The National Association of Insurance 
Agents’ educational program announces 
forty-six new graduates, raising the 
countrywide almuni figure to 198. Com- 
mencement exercises were held in Akron, 
Ohio, September 18 for two candidates; 
in Lynchburg, Va., September 19, for 
eight; in Richmond, Va., September 20, 
for twenty-five, and in Greensboro, N. 
C., September 21, for eleven. Of the to- 
tal, twenty-nine were women and seven- 
teen men. Presentation of al! diplomas 
was made by NATA Educational Director 
George W. Scott, key speaker at the suc- 
cessive ceremonies. 

Sponsoring organizations of the ten- 
unit curriculum were the Insurance 
Women of Akron, the Lynchburg Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Agents, the Insur- 





ance Exchange of Richmond and_ the 
Greensboro Association of Insurance 
Women. 


Four of the Lynchburg graduates are 
association leaders, including Il’resident 
Charles W. Pryor, Vice President Graf- 
ton E, Blankinship; Secretary and Treas- 
urer J. Wirt Murphy and Educational 
Chairman Fred M. Davis. 

Graduates in the four cities represent 
many divisions of the industry—local 
agents, bookkeepers, department heads, 
underwriters, clerks, secretaries, exain- 
iners, policy writers, adjusters, inspec- 
tion engineers and steongraphers. Sixty 
per cent of them have been in the busi- 
ress more than ten years, 21% more 
than twenty years. 

Names of Graduates 

The forty-six graduates and their - affiliations 
follow: 

Akron—Mildred C, Lamert, own agency, At- 
water, Ohio; Grace -O. Lods, agency secretary, 
Charles E. Slusser Agency, Akron. 

Lvynchburg—Fred M, Davis, manager, Davis- 
Childs & Co., Inc.; Charles W. Pryor, insurance 
manager, Steptoe & Patteson; Louise Tweedy, 
Mr. Pryor’s assistant, Steptoe & Patteson; Elmer 
L. Ayres, own agency; William R. Smith, Smith 
& Fitzgerald, Altavista, Va.;..Grafton E,. Blan- 


kinship, resident agent; Walter F. Murphy and 
J. Wirt Murphy, mg ag | & Sons, 

Richmond—Esther J. Arledge, insurance man- 
ager, Pollard & Bagby. Inc.; R. Edward Bridge- 
man, underwriter, Gibson, Moore & Sutton; 
Ethel C. Butler, insurance clerk, Franklin Fed- 
eral Savings & Loan Association; Doris M. 
Clarke, stenographer, Julius Straus & Sons, Inc.; 
Fay F. Cline, resident agent, Travelers; Thomas 
L. Cockrell, agent, Baker-Moore Insurance 
Agency; Anne W. Donald, polic ywriter, Gibson, 
Moore & Sutton; Linwood H. Ford, president, 
Ford, Jones & Robbins, Inc.; Ruth H. Gabriel, 
insurance manager, Muhleman & Kayhoe, Inc.; 
Tulia N. Gardner, underwriter, Pollard & Bag- 
by, Inc.; Rhena Gilliam, bookkeeper, B. P. Car- 
ter Insurance Agency; Herbert W. Harris, 
agent, Davenport Insurance Corp.; Bertie O. 
Moore, secretary to resident agent, Aetna Cas- 
ualty & Surety; Gladys C. Myers, casualty un- 
derwriter. Aetna Casualty & Surety. ‘ 

Iso Lois Paschall, policy writer, Julius 
Straus & Sons, Inc.; Dorothy S, Pittman, policy 
writer, Davenport Insurance Corp.; Lawrence V. 
Revene, casualty underwriter, Aetna Casualty & 
Surety: Myrtle Scott, secretary to vice nresi- 
dent, Davenport Insurance Corp.; L. E, ‘Shultz, 
staff adjuster. Home; Ellen C. Smith, secretary 
to Virginia field supervisor, Great American In- 
demnity; Marvin C. Sours, surety underwriter, 
Fidelity & Casualty of New York; Edgar N 
Taylor, Richmond manager, Aetna Casualty & 
Surety; J, W. Tredway, Jr., inspection engineer, 
Davenport Insurance Corp.; Marchant D. Wor- 
nom, casnalty underwriter, Davenport Insurance 
Corn; Mary V. Wingfield, underwriter, Boswell 
& Curtis. 

Greensboro—Mildred Wheeler Anderson, ex- 
aminer, inland marine department, Dixie Fire 
Insurance Co.; Anne Cary, fire and casualty 
manager, C. C, Wimbish Agency; Florence Nel- 
son, rate clerk, Thomas Gresham Redden 
Agency; Lola Pugh, secretary and underwriter, 


Mebane & McAlister General Agency; Margaret: 


Sampson, stenographer and bookkeeper, Nelson 
Insurance & Realty Co.; Irene Sann, secretary 
and treasurer, Thomas Gresham Redden Agency; 
Lottie Scott, secretary. Mebane & McAlister 
General Agency; Edith Stout, fire manager. J. A. 
Doggett Realty & Insurance Co.; Nida Swaim, 
assistant fire manager, Tvsor Realtv & Mortgage 
Co.: Ress Thompson, Internal Tax Divison; 
Ruth Weatherlv, secretary and rate clerk. Loy- 
alty Groun; Ruby Wilson, stenographer, Thomas 
Gresham Redden Agency. 





AUGUST FIRE LOSSES RISE 

The National Board of Fire Under- 
writers has reported its estimate of 
\ugust fire losses in the United States 
amounting to $34,096,000, which was 
11% above the losses for August, 1944, 
and a fraction of 1% more than for 
July of this year. Estimates are based 
on incurred losses under fire insurance 
policies reported to the National Board 


by member companies, with an allow- . 


ance for unreported ‘and uninsured 


losses. 


HONOR OTT ON PACIFIC COAST 


Retiring President, Long Beach, Cal., 
Association, Installs Hattery, 
His Successor 


Long Beach (Cal.) Insurance Associa- 
tion, Inc., at a luncheon given Septem- 
ber 7, honored Myrl Ott, retiring presi- 
dent, who had served two full terms and 
a part of a third, with presentation to 
him of a thermometer and barometer 
desk set and a scroll of appreciation, 
signed by all the directors of the asso- 
ciation. 

At a special meeting of the associa- 
tion, held the same day with Mr. Ott 
presiding as director of the California 
Association of Insurance Agents, one of 
the regional meetings of the state asso- 
ciation was held, with Treasurer Walter 
Robinson and Executive Secretary E. 
Hayden as speaker. During this ses- 
sion Mr. Robinson installed the new offi- 
cers of the Long Beach Association: 
President, Phil A. Hattery; vice presi- 
dent, Ben F, Paine, and secretary-treas- 
urer, Clare D. Hamman. 

Mr. Ott and Lynn Avery have been 
named co-chairmen of a committee to 
assist in the War Chest drive, the other 
members being James Evans, G. B. 
Eckles, H. Walgren, Ed Bramble, Jack 
Grand, Byron Burgess, George Cadwal- 
lader, Berry Merritt and Joseph Kessler. 








American Prepares PPF 
Premium Chart Booklet 


The American Insurance Group of 
Newark has prepared a premium chart 
booklet on the personal property floater 
which makes it possible to arrive 
quickly at premium charges for the 
various sections of the personal prop- 
erty floater policy. The booklet con- 
tains seven tables showing premiums 
for the following sections of the policy 
or optional endorsements: 

Blanket personal property loading 
table, fire—extended coverage and wind- 
storm table, scheduled fur table, sched- 
uled jewelry and fur table, scheduled 
fine arts table, additional money cov- 
erage table, additional securities cov- 
erage table. 

To find the premium for one or three 
years for a schedule of fine arts in pro- 
tected territory where flat rates apply, 
it is only necessary to locate the amount 
of insurance to be written and the an- 
nual contents fire rate, for the pre- 
miums in the table reflect the credit 
off the fire rate and the loading. 

This booklet can be used for other 
types of insurance by the use of the 
fire-extended coverage-windstorm table. 





Florida Hurricane Loss 
May Amount to $2,500,000 


An early estimate places the insurance 
loss arising from the recent Florida 
hurricane at about $2,500,000, or slightly 
higher than at first believed, with the 
number of claims approximating 4,000. 
Most of the damage occurred between 
Miami and Key West, with both those 
places largely escaping serious loss. From 
the Charleston, S. C., area more than 
600 claims are expected and about 200 
small claims from the Savannah and 
Brunswick, Ga., districts. About twenty- 
five adjusters from the Southeastern de- 
partment of the Fire Companies’ Adjust- 
ment Bureau are working in the Miami 
area, 


MONCREFF IN LOS ANGELES 

Captain Charles Moncreff, formerly as- 
sociated with the Los Angeles offices of 
the Commercial Union Group, is visiting 
his parents in Los Angeles on leave pre- 
ceding his release from the Army. He 
had combat experience in Europe and 
was wounded. He expects to reenter 
the insurance business on his release 
from service. 


A. M. UPHAM DIES 

Abner M. Upham, retired Iowa field- 
man, died at his home in Jacksonville, 
Ill., recently of a heart ailment. He 
was a member of the Iowa Ashcota 
tribe of veteran fieldmen and the Iowa 
Pond of the Blue Goose. He retired to 
Illinois several years ago. 
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This Fire and loss 
Prevention advertise- 
ment appears in 
national publications 


before and during 


FIRE PREVENTION WEEK 
OCcT. 7-13 














PRACTICE 
FIRE PREVENTION NOW 








and Throughout the Year 











Of even greater importance to the property 
owner is loss prevention. All fires are not prevent- 


able, but financial loss from fire zs preventable. 


It is accomplished by going to your insurance 


man and authorizing him to place adequate fire 












J insurance on your buildings and contents. Be sure 


he insures you with a strong stock company such 









as one of the companies of the America Fore 






Group listed below. 












If you do not know the name of an America 






Fore representative in your town, write us at 
80 Maiden Lane, New York 8, N. Y., and we 


will send it to you. 








THE AMERICA FORE INSURANCE AND INDEMNITY GROUP 
THE CONTINENTAL INSURANCE CO. © THE FIDELITY-PHENIX FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
AMERICAN EAGLE FIRE INSURANCE CO © NIAGARA FIRE INSURANCE CO 
FIRST AMERICAN FIRE INSURANCE CO © MARYLAND FIRE INSURANCE CO 


Bernard M. Culver, President 








Frank A. Christensen, Vice-President 
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FCAB PROMOTIONS IN SOUTH 





Davidson Executive Supervisor, South- 
eastern Department at Atlanta; 
Connelly Manager at Richmond 

W. H. Davidson, Richmond, Va, 
branch manager of the Fire Companies’ 
Adjustment Bureau, has been promoted 
to the position of executive supervisor 
for the southeastern department, with 
headquarters at Atlanta, Ga. He is suc- 
ceeded as manager at Richmond by 
Robert R. Connelly. ; 

The appointment of Mr. Davidson 
represents an expansion in the depart- 
mental supervisory staff of the FCAB, 
«a necessary step which had been delayed 
by war conditions. 

Mr. Davidson’s adjusting career be- 
gan more than twenty years ago as a 
staff adjuster at the bureau’s office at 
Columbia, S. C., where he served for 
six years. He was made branch manager 
at Norfolk, Va., in March, 1930, holding 
that position until November 1, 1937, 
when he was appointed branch manager 
at Richmond. 

Mr. Connelly is a graduate of the 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute at Blacks- 
burg, Va., with a B.S. degree in me- 
chanical engineering. He joined the 
FCAB’s Richmond office in September, 
1920. Subsequently, having need of an 
experienced adjuster at Birmingham, 
Ala., the bureau transferred him there 
in 1937 as assistant branch manager. 
Due to the increase in volume of work 
at Richmond, he was returned there in 


November, 1941. 





Auto Finance 
(Continued from Page 1) 


vehicles were financed by regular fi- 
nance companies, some of them inde- 
pendent and others owned or controlled 
by automobile manufacturers. These fi- 
nance companies either had insurance 
contracts with old line companies or 
placed their business with insurance 
subsidiaries of their own. Among the 
foremost figures in the whole setup were 
the automobile dealers. Some of them 
arranged their financing and insurance 
with manufacturers of cars they han- 
dled; others made independent arrange- 
ments if such were more advantageous 
financially. Competition for the  busi- 
ness tended to force contracts more and 
more in favor of the dealers. 

From the insurance standpoint the fi- 
nance business continued to grow less 
profitable as volume expanded and when 
the war came and terminated that busi- 
ness the majority of insurance compan- 
ies engaged were ready to admit they 
had lost business. Several terminated 
their finance contracts and withdrew 
from that business altogether. Right now 
numerous insurers are turning down 
brokers seeking to place dealer finance 
accounts for the reasons stated plus 
the fact they do not want to compete 
with agents using the bank and agent 
auto plan. 

In order to survive in the automobile 
selling and repairing field an automobile 
dealer must be shrewd, hard-headed and 
realistic. He bargains carefully, whether 
he is dealing with a customer trying to 
get a liberal trade-in allowance on an 
old car or with a finance company or 
insurance company. Most dealers de- 
mand a good percentage of the insur- 
ance dollar in the form of commission; 
likewise they demand that an insurer 
take coverage on all cars sold, with no 
underwriting privileges of trying to cut 
down on moral hazard risks. 

This “across-the-board” acceptance of 
insurance risks has been costly. In- 
surers, however, which dealt with 
banks before the war found their ex- 
perience much better. Banks which 
made loans to individual car buyers 
sought to protect their own money by 
refusing to do business with persons of 
poor character or financial standing. 
Insurance companies benefited by these 
selective processes and the result was 
the banks held down on repossessions 
and imsurance company losses were 
lower. 


Some insurance companies today are 


offering master contracts to banks 
whereby the bank secures a favorable 
premium rate discount and the insurer 
benefits by the bank’s policy of careful 
selection of risks. Most insurers are 
acting cautiously about accepting large 
dealer accounts where the costs seem 
to eliminate any chance for profit; that 
is why brokers are having a hard time 
placing some business offered by finance 
companies and by a few large banks 
trying to get big dealer accounts. 


Auto Men Fight Back 


Dealers and finance companies are 
fighting back hard. Finance charges 
have been reduced by some leading au- 
tomobile manufacturers in an effort to 
cut under costs of bank and agent plans. 


Dealers are planning to try to control 
financing and insurance, as long as cars 
are scarce, by giving preference to those 
purchasers who accept dealer financing 
and insuring, and letting other pros- 
pects wait. Wherever state insurance 
commissioners move to refuse automo- 
bile dealers insurance licenses on the 
grounds they are not qualified to be 
recognized as agents or brokers, knock- 
down fights have developed. 

Just this week an attorney in Ten- 
nessee said that “We are going to force 
Insurance Commissioner James M. Mc- 
Cormack to license the 104 Tennessee 
automobile dealers we represent if there 
is any possible way to do it.” During 
the last few years car manufacturers 
and dealers have been successful in sev- 


eral endeavors to force state insurance 
departments to license auto dealers; and 
to prevent this in other states local 
agents’ association have moved to 
tighten qualification requirements. 

Last month some big finance compan 
ies reduced the wholesale financing rate 
from 4% to 3%, lowest in history. This 
applies to dealers’ purchases of new 
vehicles. It is predicted that the rate 
cut will speed the flow of new cars into 
consumers’ hands because dealers ar 
encouraged to acquire larger stock: 
rapidly. The retail time sales plan be- 
ing formulated by Commercial Credit 
Co., for example, is reported to includ 
“attractive features never before avail 
able to automobile time-payment pur- 
chasers on a national basis.” 





California, a State 
physically remark- 
able, economically inde 
pendent, and socially and 
historically interesting. Your one 
thousand-mile coast-line is balanced 
by the Sierra Nevada range, the high- 
est mountain system in the United 
States. Your air-fields are the best known 


in the country. Although a leading pro- 


ducer of planes and an important motor 
vehicle and meat-products center, you are 


renowned as a huge contributor of canned 


fruits and vegetables to the nation’s larder. The 
fourth largest State, home-of Hollywood’s mov- 
ing-picture industry, you showed the biggest gain 
in population of any State between 1940 and 1943. 

Although. you can boast of the General Sherman 
Tree in your Sequoia Forest as the oldest living 
thing in the world, your astute and progressive 

citizens know that in comprehensive in- 

surance lies the protection 





of tomorrow. 
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Favorable Underwriting Results 
Predicted for Ocean Marine Lines 


Favorable underwriting prospects for 

;cean marine insurance are viewed by 
Mackubin, Lege: & Co. of Baltimore, 
vankers and stock specialists. The firm 
velieves that ocean marine premiums will 
increase as compared with 1943 and 1944 
writings due to expected heavy ship- 
ments to and from foreign ports. Except 
for mine hazards, which will continue to 
exist for some years, and for which al- 
most nominal war risk rates are now 
charged the principal causes for heavy 
losses during the war have been largely 
removed. 

“From 1920 to 1939 before the begin- 
ning of World War II the premium in- 
come on ocean marine of the companies 
writing the business averaged about $40,- 
(00,000 per year or 5% of the total pre- 
mium income,” says Mackubin, Legg & 
Co. “In: 1939 writings increased to ap- 
proximately $48,000,000, further increased 
to $86,000,000 in 1940, rose to $113,- 
(00,000 in 1941, then increased sharply to 
$250,000,000 in 1942 or about 25% of the 
total premiums written on all forms of 
coverage. 

“The large increase in 1942 was shown 
in the early months of the year as the 
Government, subsequent to April, 1942, 
took over the major portion of the ocean 
marine business, which was after the 
heavy losses incurred by the companies. 
Reduction in rates and the continued 
participation by the Government in this 
classification caused a reduction of about 
50% in the ocean marine premium in- 
come of the companies in 1943, During 
that year the companies wrote about 
$121,000,000 and in 1944 close to $130,- 
000,000 in spite of lower rates. 

Loss Ratios 


“The loss ratio on an incurred basis 
on ocean marine in 1940 was 42.6%, in- 
creased to 58.1% in 1941 aand further 
increased to nearly 100% in 1942, caused 
by heavy lossen due to submarine activi- 
ties. In 1943 the loss ratio decreased to 
45.8% and increased to 50.3% in 1944. 
The moderate loss ratios and the low 
commission cost in 1943 and 1944 pro- 
duced profits on ocean marine business 
n those years. 

“In the case of one company, the pre- 
ium income on ocean marine in 1942, 
was about $21,000,000 and the loss ratio 
"21%, Due to the Government taking 
ver the business from April, 1942, and 
the decrease in rates the premium in- 

me of the company on this classifica- 
m decreased to $8,463,000 in 1943 and 
e loss ratio decreased to 45.0%. In 

4 premiums increased to $9,376,000 and 

: loss ratio showed a further decrease 

36.5%. The favorable experience on 

‘an marine business more than offset 

increase of 78% in the loss ratio on 

aight fire, an increase of 18. 1% on 
tor vehicles and an increase in the 

3 ratios on several other lines. The 
er-all loss ratio was 56.5% and the net 

ult was an underwriting profit of 6% 

earned premiums, an excellent show- 


\ majority of the companies writing 
an marine business have had some- 
it similar experience and we are of 
‘ opinion that the underwriting profits 
this classification will continue to 
€ a very pronounced favorable effect 
over-all underwriting results. 
Steady Increase in Assets 
“Many fire insurance companies have 
orbed the losses caused by catas- 
ophes such as the Baltimore, San 
‘ancisco and Fall River fires, tremen- 
Cus ocean marine and severe hurricane 
'sses and other disasters, yet the stocks 
the companies continue to be prime 


investments. The reason is obvious. It 
is the plow back of such excellently man- 
.aged companies that is continuously com- 
"pounded from year to year thereby in- 
creasing investment income from which 
source as a general rule dividends are 
paid to the stockholders. The plow back 
consists of earnings less dividends, and 
in our studies of ‘the operations of in- 
surance companies we give great consid- 
eration to this factor. 

“The effect of the plow back is clearly 
shown from the record of the fire insur- 
ance companies over a period of years 
and the results are most impressive. The 
combined assets have increased from 
$1,435,111,000 in 1920 to $3,229,927,000 at 
year-end 1944. The combined surplus 
during the period increased from $358,- 
575,000 to $1,341,396,000, an increase of 
$982,821,000. 

“The industry has proven its worth 
and has conducted its business with such 
skill and wisdom that stocks of the bet- 
ter companies should continue to be 





Failure to Follow Custom to Insure 


Does Not Make Warehouseman Liable 


The South Carolina Supreme Court, 
Ayres v. Crowley, 205 S. C. 51, 30 S. I 
2d 785, affirmed in order of nonsuit in 
an action by a textile company against 
a waste company to recover for a loss of 
waste, stored in the defendant’s ware- 
house and which was destroyed when 
the defendant’s warehouse burned. 

Both parties are dealers in cotton 
waste products, the plaintiff in Green- 
ville, S. C., and the defendant in Spar- 
tanburg, where they also maintained a 
large warehouse of cotton storage type 
as public warehousemen. The plaintiff 
had purchased from the defendants a 
quantity of cotton waste, then belonging 
to the defendants and in their ware- 
house. 

Some of this was sold. The rest re- 
mained with other waste purchased by 
plaintiff from defendants, when the 
warehouse burned in January, 1943. The 
plaintiff, on ascertaining that the de- 
fendants did not carry any insurance for 
his benefit, demanded that they pay him 


classed among the most conservative in- 
vestments. We are of the opinion that 
the companies writing an appreciable 
amount of ocean marine business are in 
an excellent position to show favorable 
earnings. 





ees These seals stand for the 3 companies which comprise 
the Atlantic market. Its diversified facilities, steadily in- 
creasing in geographical extent and in scope of coverage, 
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3 general liability and other lines. Centennial Insurance 
- Company (a wholly owned stock subsidiary) and Atlantic 
Mutual Indemnity Company (a profit-participating | 
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low identifies combination policies jointly issued by 
Atlantic Mutual Insurance Company and Atlantic Mutual 
Indemnity Company. Complete information on request. 
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for his loss, and on their repeal com- 
menced this action. 


Two Questions Involved 

On the appeal the plaintiff stated the 
questions involved to be: 

Were the defendants, as public ware- 
housemen, liable for the loss because of 
their failure to furnish bond or to insure 
the receipt showing insurance in force 
under a proper construction oi Sections 
7177-7179 of the South Carolina Code? 

Was evidence admissible to show a 
custom or usage, among warehousemen 
storing cotton waste and their customers, 
as to carrying insurance on the custom- 
ers’ waste? 

There was no suggestion of negligence 
on the part fo the defendant warehouse- 
men. 

It was held that the failure to file the 
statutory warehousemen’s bond neither 
increased nor diminished the defendants’ 
liability and was not detrimental to the 
plaintiff. The liability of the surety 
would depend upon the liability of the 
principal. The giving of a bond by a 
warehouseman simply affords any person 
injured by the failure of the warehouse- 
man to perform his duty an additional 
remedy. 

At common law a warehouseman is 
not required to effect insurance on prop- 
erty stored with him and is not liable 
as an insurer himself. To meet this sec- 
tion 7179 of the Code provides that, when 
requested in writing, the warehouseman 
shall, cause property stored with him 
“to be insured for whom it may con- 
cern.” No such request was made by the 
plaintiff. 

Purpose of Law 

The legislature’s purpose in requiring 
a public warehouseman to issue a receipt 
for property stored was to guard against 
disputes as to what property was stored, 
and afford to bailors a convenient 
method of disposing of their interest 
therein by an assignment of the receipt, 
except, of course, when a non-ne gotiable 
receipt has been issued at the request 
of the bailor. 

The provision in the receipt as to 
amount and rate of insurance is based 
upon a previous written request by the 
bailor for such insurance. There was no 
evidence of any contract by the ware- 
houseman to provide insurance. Their 
failure to issue a receipt could not be 
held a proximate or concurring cause of 
plaintif€’s loss. 

The exclusion of all testimony relating 
to an alleged custom and usage in the 
waste trade to notify the customer if 
the warehouseman does not have insur- 
ance, because that would be in deroga- 
tion of the statute relied on. Custom and 
usage could not take precedence of the 
statutory law of the state as governing 
the relationship of bailor and bailee. 


National Bridge in Va. 
Is Insured for $1,000,000 


Natural Bridge of Virginia, Inc. which 
owns Natural Bridge in Rockbridge Co., 
Va., has taken out a million dollar policy 
protecting it against collapse of the 
scenic wonder and covering all damages 
from natural causes. The policy was 
issued by the American Home Fire, ac- 
cording to officers of the company. 


MARINE ADVISORY COMMITTEE 

\ new advisory committee to suggest 
hull rates for Washington vessels was 
elected by the Board of Marine Under- 
writers of Seattle. The three man com- 
mittee is composed of Paul A. Carew, 
Marine Office of America; Richard T. 
Saunders, Fireman’s Fund; and F. W. 
Perry, Union of Canton. 

Mr. Saunders, who is chairmar of the 
board’s code revision committee, reported 
on progress being made to suggest 
changes in the- marine insurance section 
of the Washington code. ‘ 
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Hall Submits Plan for 
Credit Associations 


ACTS FOR INDUSTRY GROUP 
Scope and Program Chairman Solicits 
Aid of Insurance Members to Ad- 
vance Insurance Program 
J]. Dillard Hall, assistant agency direc- 
tor, United States Fidelity & Guaranty 
Co., as chairman of the scope and pro- 
gram committee of the Insurance In- 
dustry Group of the National Associa- 





J. DILLARD HALL 


tion of Credit Men, has addressed the 
more than 500 insurance men who be- 
long to local groups affiliated with 
NACM, asking for their cooperation in 
advancing the committee’s insurance 
educational program in their local credit 
associations. 

The insurance men are asked to give 
consideration to the program, to the In- 
surance Industry Group bulletin describ- 
ing ten insurance bulletins designed for 
credit men and to a copy of the sample 
bulletin on fire insurance. The commit- 
tee requests the insurance men to in- 
augurate the insurance program wher- 
ever feasible. It points out that the 
ten bulletins are not, in themselves, a 
course in insurance, but that they 
merely touch upon the several lines with 
which they deal and encourage the 
credit man to learn more about a busi- 
ness which has a direct bearing upon 
the interests which he represents. 

A proper educational program for the 
credit executive, Mr, Hall says, is pos- 
sible only through supervised open for- 
ums and he suggests that in this in- 
stance, the insurance men have an op- 
portunity for service which should not 
be overlooked. 

Over 500 Insurance Members 

“More than 500 insurance men _ hold 
memberships in the various associations 
affiliated with the National Credit 
Men’s Association,” says Mr. Hall, “and 
are therefore entitled to participate in 
the deliberations and activities of the 
Insurance Industry Group. Credit ex- 
ecutives are not, primarily insurance 
men and the officers of the Insurance 
Industry Group feel that the interest 
and standing of the 500 insurance men 
holding membership in the National As- 
sociation of Credit Men wili be en- 
hanced by their support of the program 
developed and here presented by the 
committee on scope and progress.” 

The bulletins cover the following 
classes: fire and allied: lines, fidelity 

(Continued on Page 33) 





GOLD MEDAL TO CHRISTENSEN 





' Executive V. P. of America Fore Cos. 


to Receive 1945 Award of General 
Brokers Association 

Frank A. Christensen, executive vice 
president of the America Fore Group, 
was designated this week by the execu- 
tive committee and the annual medal 
committee of the General Brokers Asso- 
ciation, headed by Leonard Jacobs, to 
receive the organization’s gold medal in 
recognition of his outstanding service to 
the business of insurance. 

Mr. Christensen was selected for this 
honor on the basis of his performance 
as president of the National Board of 
Fire Underwriters, as past president of 
Association of Casualty & Surety Ex- 
ecutives, and his unusually fine work as 
executive vice president of the War 
Damage Corporation. The brokers are 
especially appreciative of the role which 
the WDC designated that they should 
play in the issuance of war damage in- 
surance policies, and feel that because 
of it the prestige of insurance brokers 
was raised in the eyes of the insuring 
public. 

The presentation to Mr. Christensen 
will be made at the twentieth annual 
dinner of the General Brokers Associa- 
tion, October 24, at Hotel Astor, N. Y. 


W. R. C. Corson Dead 


William R. C. Corson, board chair- 
man of the Hartford Steam Boiler In- 
spection & Insurance Co., and one of 
Hartford’s leading citizens, died October 
2 at the age of 75. He had given nearly 
forty years’ service to his company, 
rising from assistant engineer in 1907 
to the presidency in 1927. He retired 
from this post in 1942. Mr. Corson is 
survived by two daughters. 


Mutual Benefit H. & A. Tops 
$32,000,000 in Premiums 


For the first seven months of 1945 the 
Mutual Benefit Health & Accident of 
Omaha had a premium income of $28,- 
248,102, and as of September 1 the esti- 
mated writings were $32,250,000 compared 
with $26,489,474 for the same period of 
1944. 











TO ELECT IN.NOVEMBER 

The Surety Underwriters Association 
of New York, of which Joseph R. Wells, 
Employers’ Liability, has been president 
for the past two years, will hold its an- 
nual election in November. Nomina- 
tions for officers and directors were sub- 
mitted at its October 4 meeting. James 
R. Rooney, Indemnity Insurance Co., is 
in line for the presidency. 


Department Hearing, 
8 Days Old, Still Runs 


MAY BREAK A RECORD HERE 


Has to Do With Irregularities of 
Corcillo Agency in 1941-1943; Com- 
plaint Embraces 13 Separate Charges 


What gives promise of being the 
longest hearing in the history of dis- 
ciplinary proceedings of the New York 
State Insurance Department has been 
under way for eight days and end 
not yet in sight. The complaint is 
against Carmine V. Corcillo as an in- 
dividual and as active agent of thé 
Empire State Agency, Inc., 250 West 
Fifty-seventh Street, New York; Mi- 
chael N. Corcillo as individual and as 
assistant manager of the agency; Joseph 
A. Costabile as individual and as presi- 
dent and sub-licensee of Empire State 
Agency. The complaint embraces _thir- 
teen separate charges which take four- 
teen single space typewritten pages to 
narrate. The alleged irregularities took 
place from 1941 to 1943 when Corcillo, 
said to write the largest volume of bail 
bond premiums in the country, was 
secretary-treasurer of the United States 
Liability Insurance Co. of Philadelphia 
which went into liquidation in Septem- 
ber, 1944. Corcillo left the company in 
September, 1943. ; 

Among other charges, Corcillo is al- 
leged to have furnished incorrect in- 
formation to the Pennsylvania Insur- 
ance Department on which a report for 
examination was made. The New York 
Department thinks also that a report 
filed by a Pennsylvania Department 
deputy was misleading relative to prop- 
erties in New York City which it al- 
leges were in reality vacant properties. 
The late Col. M. H. Taggart was Penn- 
sylvania Commissioner at the time the 
report was filed. 

The hearing at the New York Depart- 
ment is being conducted by Deputy 
Superintendent Albert J. Bohlinger. 
Senior Counsel Henry N. Smith is pre- 
senting the case for the Department. 
Counsel for Corcillo and Empire State 











Agency are Martin & Langan of 
Syracuse. ; : 
Heretofore, in proceedings having to 


do with question of whether or not 
to revoke a license of an agent or 
broker the matter is disposed. of in 
a few hours or a day generally. One 
reason the present case is consuming 
so much time is because if the De- 
partment, as a result of the hearings, 
finds violations of the law, the matter 
will be referred to the District Attorney. 





RESUME ACTUARIAL MEETINGS 

The Casualty Actuarial Society, whose 
meetings were canceled during the war, 
will hold its 1945 annual meeting on 
Friday, November 16, at Hotel Biltmore, 
New York. 
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FIDELITY, SURETY and 






FORGERY BONDS— 
BURGLARY INSURANCE 











WANTED— 
PRODUCTION MAN 


Experienced representative for 
development of casualty and sure- 
ty business with company doing 
nationwide business. Excellent 
opportunity. Reply in confidence, 
giving age, qualifications, educa. 
tional background, territory pre- 
ferred and salary requirements. 


Box 1619, The Eastern Underwriter, 
41 Maiden Lane, New York 7, N. Y. 











Auto Classification 
Rating Plan Extended 
INTRODUCED IN MORE STATES 


N. Y. Plan and Revised Rates Entered 
in 35 Additional States and 
Territories, Bureau Says 








The private passenger classification 
rating plan recently announced for New 
York State, and revised private passen- 
ger liability insurance rates have now 
been introduced in thirty-five additional 
states and territories, says an announce 
ment by the National Bureau of Casu- 
alty & Surety Underwriters. The rating 
plan is substantially the same as _ the 
classification rating plan in use imme- 
diately prior to the war, according to 
the National Bureau. 

The classification rating plan and the 
revised rates are applicable to policies 
written on or after October 1, as well 
as to all policies effective on or after 
December 1, regardless of when the 
policies are written. 

The additional states and territories 
covered by this revision are Alabama, 
Alaska, Arizona, Arkansas, Colorado, 
Connecticut, Delaware, District of Co- 
lumbia, Florida, Georgia, Idaho, Iowa, 
Kentucky, Maine, Maryland, Michigan, 
Minnesota, Mississippi, Missouri, Mon- 
tana, Nebraska, Nevada, New Mexico, 
Ohio, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, North 
Dakota, South Carolina, Tennessee, 
South Dakota, Utah, Vermont, West 
Virginia, Wisconsin and Wyoming. 


Names Three Classes 


As was the case under the pre-war 
classification rating plan, there are 
three classes, namely, A-l, A and B 
and the definitions for these classes are 
the same as under the pre-war. clas- 
sification rating plan except that there 
is no limitation on the number of oper- 
ators in the definition of Class A-l1. 

The procedure that is to be followed 
in applying the classification rating plan 
will be identical with that now being 
followed in New York State. No rating 
form is required for Class A and B. 
However, a rating information, form 
will be required in connection with each 
risk to which Class A-1 rates are to be 
applied and this form requires the sig- 
nature of either the applicant or the 
producer. 





Carolina Casualty Joins 
Ass’n of C. & S. Executives 


The Carolina Casualty Insurance Co. 
of Burlington, N. C., P. C. Baylor, presi- 
dent, was unanimously elected to mem- 
bership of the Association of Casualty 
& Surety Executives at an executive 
committee meeting, September 25. 

The addition of this company brings 
the association’s membership to sixty- 
six, highest in its history. 





F. W. KROEBER DEAD 


Frederick W. Kroeber, Jr., for the last 
twenty-seven years assistant manager, 
burglary department in the home office 
of Maryland Casualty, died on Septem- 
ber 27, after a long illness. 

One of the veterans of The Mary- 
land’s home - office organization, Mr. 
Kroeber joined the company in January, 
1911 as a policywriter. He was promoted 
to assistant manager in 1918. 
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William H. Galentine 
Dies at Nunda, N. Y. 


vJAS GLOBE VICE PRESIDENT 





Joined Company in 1924 and Retired in 
in 1943; Died One Year from 
Death of A. Duncan Reid 





William H. Galentine, 57, retired vice 

esident of the Globe Indemnity Co., 
ded at his home in Nunda, N. Y., Sep- 

mnber 27, following a brief illness. Mr. 
( lentine’s death came just a year to 
the day following that of the late A. 
Danean Reid, long-time president of the 
Giobe Indemnity, under whom Mr. 
Galentine served for many years. Fun- 
eral services were held at Nunda, Sep- 
tember 30. 

Mr. Galentine’s association with the 
Globe began in 1924 after six years with 
the Liquidation Bureau of the New 
Y Lone Insurance Department. He served 

Globe first as general attorney in 
cl charge of home office claims and in 1931 
as given similar authority on behalf of 
the Royal and Eagle Indemnity Cos. In 
July, 1936, Mr. Galentine was elected 
vice president of the Globe in charge of 
agency and production work, retaining 
executive supervision of the claims de- 
partment in addition to like supervision 
of the engineering department. He re- 
mained in this capacity until he retired 
in 1943, 

Born at Oakdale, N. Y., June 7, 1888, 
Mr. Galentine received his early educa- 
tion at Nunda, N. Y. After graduating 
from the University of Buffalo, he be- 
came connected with the claims depart- 
ment of the Erie Railroad. In 1916, he 
embarked on a general law practice in 
Olean, N. Y., but immediately thereafter 
was called into the service of the United 
States Army where he served until 1918. 

He is survived by his wife, Mrs. Doro- 
thy T. Galentine, two sisters, Mrs. D. 
Galton and Mrs. S. Straw, and one 
brother, Lee Galentine, all of Nunda. 


MAJOR THOLE RETURNING 


Seaboard Surety V. P. Expected Back 
at Office Late This Month After 
3% Years in Army Air Forces 


Major Henry G. Thole, vice president 
of Seaboard Surety, who has been in 
the Army Air Forces for nearly three 
and one-half years, will return to civil- 
ian life and his old post at the Seaboard 
the latter part of this month. He was 
originally stationed in Washington, D. 
C., as a captain, and was promoted to 
major and transferred to Wright Field, 
Dayton, O. 

This is Major Thole’s fifteenth anni- 
versary year with the Seaboard Surety 
and his twenty-first in the surety bond 
field, having started his career with the 
United States F. & G. in 1924. He is 
director of agencies with the Seaboard 

well as vice president, and will be 
elcomed back by many friends in the 
gency ranks. 

\n ardent fisherman, Major Thole is 
ow spending his terminal leave in 

ine with Mrs, Thole. 








HEAFNER’S 25TH MILESTONE 


U. S. Casualty’s Resident V. P. at 
“harlotte Heads Company’s Largest 
Branch; Visitor in New York 


lugh H. Heafner, resident vice presi- 
it of the United States Casualty in 
rge of its southern branch office at 
arlotte, N. C. (the company’s largest) 
observing his twenty-fifth anniversary 
rin the casualty-surety business. He 
’ a visitor in New York several days 
along with F. P. Vanstory, Atlanta 
nager of the U. S. Casualty. 
'r. Heafner joined the company in 
3 and succeeded at that time Walter 
Owens, now vice president and sec- 
lary, who had previously been its 
ithern manager at Charlotte. He is 
ardent hunter, fisherman and as good 
horseman as his long-time friend, 
‘alter Lambeth, vice president of 
nerican Trust Co., Charlotte, who has 





¢ 


«sO represented U. S. Casualty for 


any years, 





MASS. AUTO ORDER REVISED 





Harrington Bulletins Companies Writing 
Compulsory Auto Liability In- 
surance in State 





Insurance Commissioner Charles F. J. 
Harrington of Massachusetts has issued 
a bulletin to all companies writing com- 
p @sory automobile liability insurance in 
the state revising a previous order rela- 
tive to the classification of automobiles 
operated on a restrictive basis. The 
Commissioner says that in the interest 
of uniformity in collecting information 
which will enable the Department to 
establish a classification similar to that 
proposed by the insurance carriers for 
country-wide use or other plans, appli- 
cants will not be required to furnish 
information relative to mileage on the 
automobile registration application. 

However, he says, it will be necessary 
to procure information set forth in a 
form which lists the following: Use of 
car in occupation, business or profession, 
driving between residence and principal 
place of business not being considered 
business use; estimate of mileage dur- 
ing the year; whether or not any op- 
erator of the car is under 25 years of age. 

Commissioner Harrington says the in- 
formation sought is necessary in order 
that the Commissioner may give con- 
sideration to the establishment of ade- 
quate, just, reasonable and non-discrim- 
inatory premium charges and classifica- 
tions of risks for motor vehicle liability 
policies and bonds. 


CONDUCT PLATE GLASS FORUMS 








Merrick Visits Cities From Ohio to 
Coast; Bragg Assists at Cleve- 
land and Chicago 

Wayne Merrick, manager of the claims 
bureau, Association of Casualty & Surety 
Executives, and Frank H. Bragg, direc- 
tor of the Claims Bureau Plate Glass 
Division, will conduct plate glass forums 
in Cleveland, October 2, and Chicago, 
October 4. These forums will be held 
for the purpose of acquainting member 
company local plate glass representatives 
in those cities with the workings of the 
Plate Glass Division, and to discuss local 
plate glass problems. 

Following the meeting in Chicago, Mr. 
Merrick will go to Denver to organize 
a local claim managers’ council, mem- 
bership to include local claim managers 
«f member companies of the Association 
of Casualty & Surety Executives and 
the National Association of Mutual 
Casualty Companies. He intends to con- 
fer with local claims executives in San 
Francisco and Los Angeles on current 
claim problems and also will inspect the 
local branch offices of the claims bureau 
in Los Angeles. 

From Los Angeles, Mr. Merrick will 
go to Dallas, Tex., where he will address 
the Dallas Casualty Insurance Claim 
Managers’ Council, October 19. He will 
hold an inaugural meeting to organize 
a local claim managers’ council, in Hous- 
ton, Tex., October 23, and from there 
will go to St. Louis to inspect the local 
claims bureau field office and St. Louis 
Index Bureau, which is a regional office 
of the claims bureau. He expects to 
return to New York City October 27. 


PLATE GLASS FORUM IN N. Y. 
Merrick, Onderdonk and Bragg Tell of 


Activities of Bureau; Plan Forums 

in Other Cities 

Over sixty representatives of member 
companies attended the second plate 
glass claims forum conducted by the 
claims bureau plate glass division of the 
Association of Casualty and Surety Ex- 
ecutives in New York recently. 

Wayne Merrick, manager of the claims 
bureau, was in charge of the forum. He 
said that plans for future development 
include holding claims forums in other 
cities, extending the facilities of the 
plate glass division to provide an audit 
service in connection with Class A claims 
in the New York area, and establishing 
a school for training the personnel: of 
plate glass claims departments of mem- 
ber companies. 


J. C. Onderdonk, Jr., 








chairman of the 


Richardson Transferred 


To Chicago by Standard 


IN CHARGE OF BRANCH OFFICE 





Scheemeacker Made Resident Vice Pres- 
ident, Clapp Manager, Malmstone Con- 
tinues as Production Manager 





The following changes at its Chicago 
branch office are announced by the 
Standard Accident Insurance Co. of De- 
troit: 

J. S. Richardson, formerly resident 
vice president at the San Francisco office, 
has been transferred to Chicago as res- 
ident vice president in charge of the 
company’s Chicago branch, succeeding 
V. H. Bartholomew, deceased. 

Maurice Scheemeacker, in charge of 
bonding activities at the Chicago branch, 
has been named resident vice president. 

Don Clapp, who has been assistant 
manager of the office, becomes manager. 

T. O. Malmstone, who has been pro- 
duction manager since his appointment 
to this post in 1929, continues in this 
capacity. 

Richardson, Scheemeacker Careers 

Mr. Richardson, who has been resident 
vice president at San Francisco since 
1935, has had a long career with Stand- 
ard. Entering the insurance business 
with the Travelers in 1919 as _ special 
agent and field assistant, he also served 
for a time as resident manager of a 
large Canadian agency. In 1929 he was 
appointed assistant manager of the De- 
troit branch office of Standard Accident 
and a year later he was made manager 
of the Detroit branch. In 1935 he was 
named resident vice president at San 
Francisco, which position he has held 
until his present appointment. 

Mr. Scheemeacker came to Standard 
in 1923 as a bond underwriter at the 
Chicago branch after previous experi- 
ence with the Aetna Casualty & Surety 
and the Columbia Casualty. He was 
made superintendent of the bonding 
department at the Standard’s Boston of- 
fice in 1927 but returned to Chicago as 
assistant bond manager the same year. 
In 1928 he went with the Commercial 
Casualty and was placed in charge of 
its San Francisco bonding department. 
He returned to Standard in 1932 as as- 
sistant bond manager at Chicago and 
in 1933 was made manager of the Chi- 
cago bonding department. 





BOGGS ON INDUSTRIAL SAFETY 





Hartford A & I. Engineer Discusses 
Four Stages of History of Safety 
Engineering Work 

Sound management and _ economical 
operation of the modern industrial plant 
cannot be divorced from practical safety 
work in industry, W. H. Boggs, district 
engineer, Hartford Accident & Indem- 
nity Co., said in his talk on “The Evolu- 
tion of Safety” before the members of 
the Insured Members Conference, Asso- 
ciated Industries at Missouri, at St. 
Louis, September 25. 

He sketched the history of safety engi- 
neering in American industry through its 
four primary stages: The bird cage stage, 
in which everything and everyone was 
surrounded by guards; the horror stage 
when the chief objective was to scare 
the workers into giving some thought to 
safety; the safety rally or safety pep 
talks, when safety committees began to 
flourish in the industrial plants, and into 
the fourth or present stage of safety 
education or sound training in the funda- 
mentals of safety in operation and its 
relationship .to profitable management 
and results. 





plate glass advisory committee, reported 
on activities of the committee and Frank 

. Bragg, director of the plate glass di- 
vision, outlined its work which included 
furnishing plate glass price information 
for 270 cities, constant supervision of 
ceiling price regulations which apply to 
replacement work done for member com- 
panies and public relations work with 
interlocking organizations such as glass 
dealers’ associations and glazing unions. 





HONOLULU OFFICIAL HERE 
W. P. Crandall, Secretary of Home of 
Hawaii, on First Trip to N. Y. and 
Enjoying It Immensely 
Wm. P. Crandall, secretary of the 
Home Insurance Co. of Hawaii, Ltd., 
one of the largest insurance agency or- 
ganizations in the Territory of Hawaii, 
is now visiting New York City for the 
first time and is deriving considerable 
benefit and* enjoyment from his talks 
with company and bureau officials here. 
He has been with the Home of Hawaii 
in Honolulu for the past seven years 
and has been a factor in its growth, es- 
pecially during the war years since 

Pearl Harbor. 

The Home of Hawaii is general agent 
of the Royal Indemnity and also repre- 
sents a number of leading fire compan- 
ies. While here Mr. Crandall has made 
his headquarters at 150 William St., head 
office of the Royal. He has found metro- 
politan New York a fascinating blend of 
business activity, the artistic and the 
historic. Among the latter points of in- 
terest, he was particularly impressed by 
Fraunces Tavern, Broad and _ Peari 
Streets, where George Washington de- 
livered his farewell to his fellow officers. 

Mr. Crandall will return to the- Pacific 
Coast and then to Hawaii the latter part 
of next week. 


POST 1081 NOMINATIONS 





M. H. Muller Named for Commander 
of Insurance Post of Amer. Legion 
in New York; Other Candidates 
The nominating committee of 
ance Post 1081, American Legion, 
York has selected the following slate 
for 1945- 46 officers which will be sub- 
mitted for approval by the membership 

at the October 9 meetins of the post. 


Insur- 


New 


For Commander, Michael H. Muller; 
first vice commander, John F. Short; 
second vice commander, Frank G. 


Kroupa; third vice commander, Burtis 
F. Thompson. For adjutant, John C. 
Getty; finance officer, Charles A. Loh- 
muller; welfare officer, Robert P. Hol- 
den; Judge Advocate, Joseph E. Stearns; 
historian, Langdon S. Garnar, and chap- 


lain, Rev. Carl Podin. Sergeants at 
‘arms, Donald K. Pollock and Charles 
Ziegler; assistant Sergeants at arms, 


Charles P. Jensen and Frank Campman. 

For the’ office of delegate and alter- 
nate delegate to the New York County 
Organization the following were named: 
Ralph Bell, William R. Bonner, P. C., 
Edward H. Brennan, Fred W. Bumby, 
Harry De Nicola, Edmund Doran, Jr., 
T. E. Dombrowski, O. W. Ehrmann- 


traut, William R. Ehrmanntraut, P. C., 
Charles Fairweather, J. V. Foley, Emery 
C. Gauch, P. C., Fred J. Hacey, P. C., 


Arthur Kistner, P. C. Chauncey B. 
Manee, C. T. Ohlhaver, William J. 
Parkinson, Shreve Parrish, Edward A. 
Quinlan, Jr. P. C., David I. Rosenblum, 


M. S. Schmittauer, W. J. Steinfeld, F. 
Thonger, and E. R. Young. 
Nominations from the floor will be in 

order for any office and Article VI, Sec- 

tion 2 and 3 of the by-laws will be ap- 
plied. 


Maryland Casualty N ames 


Garner Ass’t Treasurer 


The appointment of Souil W. Garner 
as assistant treasurer of the Maryland 
Casualty Co., Baltimore, is announced 
by Stewart McDonald, chairman of the 
board and president. Mr. Garner has 
been on active service in the Army for 
the last two years, and was recently dis- 
charged. 

Coming with the company in 1922 as 
a clerk, Mr. Garner was promoted to 


cashier in 1931 and in 1941 was made 
managing accountant in the treasurer’s 
division. Raymond N. Brown is treas- 


urer of the company. 





STAPP RELEASED FROM ARMY 


Sterling J. Stapp, who recently re- 
ceived an honorable discharge from the 
U. S. Army, has returned to the employ 
of the Travelers and has been appointed 
assistant manager, casualty lines, in the 
organization’s Seattle branch office. 
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Stone Advises “Baby” 
FTC State Statutes 


ADDRESSES KENTUCKY AGENTS 


Talks on Public Law 15; Says Every 
State Should Grant Supervisor Power 


Consistent “With FTC Act 


eac h state of a “baby” 
Commission Act was ad- 
Stone, United 


attorney, 


Adoption by 
Federal Trade 


vocated by Edward C. 


States general manager and 


Employers’ Liability, in his address be- 
fore the Kentucky Association of Insur- 
ince Agents at Louisville, September 27. 
His subject was: “Public Law 15: What 
It Provides and What We Should Do 
About It.” 

The first part of Mr. Stone’s address 
was devoted to an analysis of the law, 
and of the Sherman and Clayton Anti- 


Robinson Patman Act 
and the Federal Trade Commission Act, 
all of which, under Public Law 15, will 
be held applicable to insurance at the 
close of the moratorium period provided 
in the act, which is January 1, 1948. He 
pointed out, however, that the Sherman 
Act is in effect right now as respects 
acts or agreements of boycott, coercion 
ind intimidation, and he advised agents 
and brokers to look carefully into the 
rules and practices of their organiza- 
tions, because, he said, some of their 
rules, and more especially practices, may 
well come within the banned classes. 


Trust Acts, the 


Course of Action 


In considering a course of action, Mr. 
?-_ said the first question to consider 
“Do you favor Federal or state regu- 
lati on?” “Remember,” he continued, 
“you must come to a definite decision 
upon the question propounded. We hear 
of those who favor at least some sort 
of Federal supervision. If there be such 
and you favor state supervision, you do 
not agree with them, and you become 
instantly interested in state legislation.” 
To put the question more specifically, 
Mr. Stone asked if his hearers ate in 
favor of having the Federal Trade Com- 
mission pass upon all practices in the 
insurance business. Incidentally, he said, 
there are those who seem to favor giv- 
ing the FTC authority to investigate and 
upon practices in the insurance 
ae. 

\ddressing himself to those who favor 
continuance of state regulation, Mr. 
Stone said it is necessary to examine 
the existing provisions of the laws of 
each state, and more particularly the 
power and the authority of the Insur- 
ance Commission to supervise the busi- 
ness. li under the laws of a state the 
Commissioner does have as much power 
and authority as does the FTC, he said, 
the business is regulated by state law 
and would be exempt from the provisions 
of the Federal Trade Commission Act. 


pass 


Practices Are Condemned 

“While a variety of practices have 
been condemned by various state laws, 
these practices being almost 
the same as those which have been con- 
demned by the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion,” he said, “it may be doubtful 
\.hether there is any particular state 
going to the extreme limit of authority 
given by the Federal Trade Commission 
Act to the FTC.” 

As a practical matter, Mr. Stone said, 
it should be kept in mind that the in- 
surance business is not without its 
critics; that it is extremely difficult to 
please everyone, particularly in handling 
claims. He said it would be very easy 
ior an unreasonable claimant to com- 
plain that he has been the victim of 
some alleged unfair method or practice 
and therefore, companies and agents 
inight find themselves being hailed con- 
tinually before the FTC on some com- 
plaint about some alleged unfair prac- 
tice or method. He continued: 

“Many Commissioners at the present 
t-me, some undoubtedly acting under 
specific authority to do so, others under 
the general supervisory powers they 
have, do hear complaints of all kinds 


some of 


TRAVELERS AGENT 40 YEARS 





Alexander C. Allison Guest of Honor at 
Luncheon Civen by Cenera!l Man- 
ager McClaskey and Associates 


On October 1 Alexander C. Allison 
reached his fortieth anniversary as an 
agent of the Travelers, and the occasion 
was marked by a luncheon in his honor 
given by Robert W. McClaskey, general 
manager, 55 John Street, others present 
being these members of the casualty or- 
Dean M. Parker, 
McGrath, 
Robinson, 


ganization at 55 John: 
Norman T. Clark, George P. 
Elmer L. Randall. George E. 
F. ‘W. Allenspach and H. T. Triebert. 
Born in New York City, Mr. Allison 
had his first insurance connection with 
the brokerage office of A. H. Rathbone. 
In 1898 he came with the Travelers 
\.hen it was at 31 Nassau Street and was 
assistant to the cashier and a liab‘litv 
insurance counter man. At the time 
James G. Batterson was general man- 


ager and Harry B. Johnson assistant 
general manager. Walter M. Mock was 
cashier. 


in 1905 Mr. Allison became a Travelers 
agent for casualty lines. He has seen 
this end of the insurance business grow 
remarkably in four decades. 


and do make investigations as to meth- 

ods and practices. But if we are to be 
sure that the Federal Act shall be with- 
out effect so far as practices or me‘hods 
in the insurance business are concerned, 
it would almost seem advisable, if not 
necessary, to pass in each state what 
might be called a “baby” Federal Trade 
Commission Act. In other words, we 
should provide word for word by state 
law what is now provided in the Federal 
law as to unfair practices and methods 
and in particular give to Insurance Com- 
missioners or Superintendents all the 
different powers conferred upon the 
Federal Trade Commission by the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission Act. 


Must Be Complete 


“This is one of the instances where 
the state regulation must be indeed com- 
plete and comprehensive, certainly as 
complete and as comprehensive as is the 
Federal legislation, because, if there be 
any matters which are covered by the 
Federal Act with respect to which the 
state law is silent or does not regulate, 
it is obvious that the Federal Act must 
prevail, Consequently, the greatest care 
must be exercised if state regulation is 
to be preserved in seeing to it that the 
authority given to the Insurance Com- 
missioner, as respccts unfair practices 
and methods and otherwise, is as broad, 
comprehensive, and detailed as is the 
Federal Act. 

“So sweeping and comprehensive are 
the powers given the Federal Trade 
Commission that, if nothing be done by 
the state in the way of legislation, the 
Federal Trade Commission would have 
the right to investigate every single 
aspect of the insurance business. There 
would be no single practice immune. 
Every single thing ever done in the 
business would be subject to investiga- 
tion by the Federal Trade Commission. 
It must be apparent, therefore, that 
there must be within the power of the 
Insurance Commissioner, as the result 
of state legislation, just as complete, 
just as far reaching, just as comprehen- 
sive authority as is given to the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission. 

“We cannot overlook the fact, even 
after carefully drawing the state act 
along these lines, that it might well be 
within the power of the Congress to 
call upon the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion at some time to make a particular 
investigation of certain aspects of the 
insurance business. This is so because, 
now that insurance is commerce and the 
Congress has the right to regulate it 
when it crosses state lines, the Congress 
may at any time amend or repeal Public 
Law 15. Obviously, however, when any 
effort is made along those lines, there 
will be opportunity for those who still 
believe in state regulation of the busi- 
ness to he heard. We can remind Con- 
gress of what it has said in Public 





pany doing nationwide business. 


quirements and territory preferred. 





WANTED—AGENCY SUPERVISOR 


Experienced agency man with executive ability for casualty and surety com- 
Excellent opportunity for right man. 
in confidence, giving age, qualifications, educational background, salary re- 


Reply 


Box 1618, The Eastern Underwriter, 41 Maiden Lane, New York 7. N. Y. 





C. & S. Executives Honor 
Late Travelers Officials 


The executive committee of the Asso- 
ciation of Casualty & Surety Executives 
at its September meeting, adopted reso- 
lutions in tribute to the late L. Edmund 


Zacher, president of the Travelers In- 
surance Cos., and Sanford B. Perkins, 
vice president. The tribute to Mr. 


Zacher, who died June 28, declares that 
he brought to the companies “a zest for 
learning, tireless energy and complete 
loyalty.” With profound wisdom and 
consummate skill the resolution says, he 
led his companies through fifteen of the 
most difficult years in the nation’s his- 
tory, and he was, withal, a simple, kindly 
person, quiet of habit and of modest 
ways. 

The tribute to Mr. Perkins, who died 
suddenly September 16, says in part: 
“His breadth of vision and his technical 
knowledge earned him the respect of the 
insurance industry. He held the insur- 
ance business in high esteem and it es- 
teemed him equally. His untimely pass- 
ing is a grievous loss to the business and 
to his host of friends.” 





Law 15, particularly in the preamble and 
in section 2(a). 
Legislation for All States 

“It, likewise, must be kept in mind 
that those who are interested in state 
regulation of the business must be in- 
terested in passing the appropriate legis- 
lation in every single state of the United 
States. It may be that, if there be but 
one state which has not dealt with the 
matter by appropriate legislation, we 
shall find ourselves in the situation 
where the Federal authorities will have 
the opportunity in that state to pro- 
ceed. Thus, for example, if nothing was 
done about the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion Act in but one state, into that state 
the Federal Trade Commission might 
well go and there hold hearings as re- 
spects any alleged unfair method or 
practice. We should then have a very 
pretty question of law presented as to 
whether the authority of the ‘cease and 
desist’ order which might be issued was 
limited to the particular state wherein 
the practice was investigated. Nothing 
illustrates better the tremendous task 
unon those in the insurance business 
who would fight for state regulation.” 

Representatives of the business must 
do a good job at drafting laws for state 
regulation, Mr, Stone said, if only be- 
cause the eyes of Congress are upon 
them; in the event a bad job is done, 
Congress may decide to take unto itself 
the complete regulation of the insurance 
business and oust the states of the right 
to regulate. The business, he said, alse 
must always have a regard for the hu- 
man as well as the material viewpoint, 
and owes it to itself to examine all exist- 
ing state laws and conscientiously go 
about changing and adding to them to 
the end that a system of state super- 
vision is provided to which the public 
as well as itself may point with pride. 
In conclusion he said 

“Let us approach this momentous task 
with a deep sense of the responsibility 
upon us to serve the public interest. Let 
us highly resolve that the laws we rec- 
ommend to our several state legislatures 
shall be those and those only which will, 
by maintaining the business as one of 
the free, competitive, privately owned 
enterprises afford each of us the fullest 
opportunity for the exercise of individual 
initiative but at the same time see to 
it that the business ‘ever affords better 
and more complete protection to the 
public whom we serve.” 


Serving Insurance 
Companies Since 1925 


COMPLETE DEPARTMENTS: 
Fire, Automobile, Jewelry, Fur 
Floater, Inland Marine, Liability, 

Workmen's Compensation 


BRANCHES: 
Atlantic City, N. J. 
Asbury Park, N. J. 

Trenton, N. J. 


NEW JERSEY 


CLAIM SERVICE BUREAU 
11 COMMERCE ST. - NEWARK, N. J 


Mitchell 2-7080 


Phone 








CHARLES E. WOODMAN RETIRES 





Ocean-Columbia Comptroller, 27 Years 
in This Post, Succeeded by 
Benjamin C. Frith 
Charles E. Woodman retired on 
September 30 from his position as comp- 
troller of the Ocean Accident and the 
Columbian Casualty after twenty-seven 
years of service. Benjamin C. Frith, 
assistant comptroller since 1931, has 

been appointed to succeed him. 

Mr. Woodman, a native New Yorker, 
has been in the insurance business’ for 
almost fifty years. After receiving his 
degree as certified public accountant in 
1909, he was an examiner for the New 
York State Insurance Department for 
nine years. In September, 1918, he joined 
the Ocean Accident as chief accounting 
officer and has been with the company 
ever since, 

Mr. Woodman served as president of 
the Association of Casualty & Surety 
Accountants and Statisticians and is a 
member of the Casualty Actuarial So- 
ciety. His many friends and_ associates 
during his career will join in friendly 
appreciation of his long service. 

Mr. Frith has been in the service of 
the Ocean-Columbia companies for nine- 
teen years. 


Butler Observes 25 Years 
Of Service With Hartford 


Robert H. Butler, assistant manager 
of the Pacific department of the Hart- 
ford Accident & Indemnity Co., com- 
pleted his twenty-fifth year of ‘service 
with the Hartford organization re- 
cently. Since joining the Hartford staff 
in 1920 as superintendent of the auto- 
mobile department in the Pacific Coast 
headquarters office, Mr. Butler has 
served successively as special agent anc 
resident secretary, and in his present 
post. 

A native of Minneapolis, Mr. Butler 
has resided in the San Francisco area 
since 1911. He entered the insurance 
business in that year with the New 
Amsterdam Casualty Co. and later was 
assistant manager of the casualty de- 
partment of an insurance brokerage firm. 








STANDARD’S NEW LETTERHEAD 


The Standard Accident Insurance Co., 
of Detroit, has adopted a new letterhead 
design, incorporating an antique balance 
of scales as the company’s symbol. 
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Stade Stresses Need for Providing 
A. & H. Coverage on Risks Abroad 


Paul W. Stade, assistant secretary, 
Lumbermens Mutual Casualty, in giving 
his report as underwriting committee 
chairman to the Health & Accident 
Underwriters Conference September 25 


in Chicago, said that A. & H. under- 
writers are now most concerned with 
problems of the immediate future 


rather than of the preset or past. One 
of the biggest of these concerns the 
providing of coverage in foreign coun- 
trics, particularly with respect to the 
territorial exclusion found in health in- 
surance policies. Mr. Stade felt that 
consideration should be given to liberal- 
izing this restriction wherever possible 
due to the increasing demand for such 
foreign coverage. He pointed out: So 
many Americans are being sent abroad 
on assignments having to do with the 
occupation that we may expect some 
decrease in the hazards of foreign cov- 
erage with respect to food and water. 
However, the influence exerted by cli- 
mate on health experience will not be 
as readily controlled as the influence 
exerted by food and water. The servic- 
ine of claims is also a part of this 
eeneral problem. 


Reinstating Servicemen’s Policies 


Mr. Stade also gave attention to the 
question of reinstating policies previ- 
ously carried by returning servicemen, 


DETROIT A. & H. ATTRACTION 





City’s Assistant Corp. Counsel Guest 
Speaker of Club on “Employes In- 
surance Plan”; Hold Fall Festival 
Bert Sogge, Assistant Corporation 
Counsel of City of Detroit, was the 
guest speaker, October 2, at the monthly 
luncheon meeting of the Detroit A. & 
H. Association. His subject was “The 
Employes Insurance Plan of the City of 
Detroit” and as the man who wrote the 
charter amendment which is to go to 
voters of Detroit relative to this plan, 
Mr. Sogge drew a big attendance. The 
subject has been a matter of much dis- 
cussion among insurance men and of 

importance to all companies. 

The Detroit association also enter- 
tained National Association President 
Robert J. Costigan of Kansas City and 
Harold R. Gordon, managing director, 
Health & Accident Conference, at its 
fall festival, an annual affair that is very 
popular. R. H. MacKinnon, Massachu- 
Bonding, entertainment chairman 
of the club, handled the program. 


setts 





TO MEET IN WINSTON-SALEM 
International Industrial Accident Board 
Heads to Discuss Compensation 
Problems of Veterans 
Through its president, T. A. Wilson, 
the International Association of Indus- 


trial Accident. Boards & Commissions 
announces that its thirty-first annual 
convention will be held at the Robert 


FE. Lee Hotel in Winston-Salem, N. C., 
November 26-29, 

All members of commissions and 
boards are urged to attend this four- 
day meeting, which, according to Presi- 
dent Wilson, will stress post-war com- 
pensation problems. In a letter to these 
members he said in part: “The war is 
over, but post-war compensation prob- 
lems are on the way. These problems 
can best be solved by exchanging ideas. 
Learn what the other commissions and 
hoards are doing with similar problems 
by attending the convention. You sup- 
ported GI during the war. Let’s prepare 
to give the discharged GI prompt, ade- 
cquate and better compensation service 
curing the post-war years.” 





and he’ said that companies generally 
are taking a liberal attitude with regard 
to . reinstatement of these _ policies, 
usually without the loss of any benefits 
earned by the insured at the time of 
the policy termination. : 

Reviewing the past year’s experience, 
Mr. Stade noted that the trend toward 
liberalization of underwriting and broad- 
ening of policy phraseology continues. 
He said that underwriters are making 
progress in better adapting the uses of 
A. & H. insurance to the needs of all 
classes of people. His recommendation 
in this connection was that “under- 
writers must adjust their sights to pro- 
vide coverage for increasing numbers 
of people of all races because of the 
enlarging demand for American insur- 
ance in foreign countries. To fully sat- 
isfy this demand underwriters here will 
need increased reinsurance facilities 
through domestic reinsurers.” 

Closing his report Mr. Stade said that 
most of the problems of the past year 
relating to Insurance Department rul- 
ings have been brought to a satisfactory 
conclusion or are now in the process. 
He was glad to say that Insurance De- 
partments have been reasonable in their 
attitude and “generally willing to refer 
controversial points to the consideration 
of their respective state attorneys-gen- 
eral where interpretation is desired.” 

WASHBURN’S NEW SON 

When William Washburn, Pennsyl- 
vania Casualty’s A. & H. manager, 
arrived at the Chicago meeting of the 
Health & Accident Conference last 
week, he had just experienced the joy 
of a new baby boy in his home. The 
new artfival is named Christopher H. 
Washburn. 





NAMED AT OKLAHOMA CITY 

Edna Sue Simpson, North American 
Accident & Health Association, has 
been appointed secretary of the Okla- 
homa City Accident & Health Associa- 
tion, to succeed W. R. Robertson, who 
has gone to Topeka, Kan., to establish 
a branch office for the North American 
Accident Insurance Co. 


ISSUES NEW NON-CAN POLICY 
North American Assurance Society of 
Richmond, Virginia hospitalization  in- 
surance company, is issuing a non-can- 
cellable accident policy paying up to 
$2,000 and costing as little as $11 a 
year. It covers all accidents including 
commercial passenger planes. 





YOUR OPPORTUNITY 


ESTABLISH AND BUILD A DIRECT ACCIDENT AND 

HEALTH AND HOSPITALIZATION INSURANCE AGENCY 

A nationally known Accident and Health Company which 
operates in every State is expanding its agency organization and 
opening up territories for more extensive development. Such 
excellent territories as Omaha — Kansas City — Des Moines — 
Dallas—Houston—St. Louis—Flint—Indianapolis—Fort Wayne— 
Toledo—Rochester-—Dayton—Columbus—Knoxville and others 


are available. 


Advertising material and other necessary assistance furnished. 
Policy issuing and claim paying privileges extended. A complete 
line of Disability, Hospitalization and Medical Care policies avail- 
able on an individual, franchise and group basis, incliiding Family 


policies. 


W ite: Box 1617, The Eastern Underwriter, 





E. A. McCORD’S PROMINENCE 











Executive Committee Chairman of the 
Conference Has Legal Background; 
Company President Ten Years 


E. A. McCord, president of Illinois 
Mutual Casualty of Peoria, executive 
committee chairman of the Health & 
Accident Underwriters Conference, has 


Burkart, Peoria 


E. A. McCORD 


served both that organization and the 
A. & H. business with distinction. On 
two occasions he has been secretary of 
the conference; has also served as chair- 
man of its home office management com- 
mittee and of the convention committee. 
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Thus, he has seasoned knowledge of the 
organization, its membership, and is 
thoroughly deserving of his election to 
high office. Following conference tradi- 
tion Mr. McCord is now in line for elec- 
tion to the presidency at the 1946 an- 
nual meeting. : 
This is his tenth anniversary as presi- 
dent of the Illinois Mutual Casualty, 
having been elected to this office in 
1935 following the death of his father, 
O. L. McCord, founder and president for 
many years. Since 1916 he has been a 
member of the board of directors. 
Admitted to the Illinois bar in 1916, 
Mr. McCord practiced law until his 
World War I service and thereafter 
went to’ Fort Worth, Tex., in 1919, was 
admitted to the Texas bar, and practiced 
insurance and corporation law there for 
a dozen years. In 1930 he returned to 
Peoria and went actively into the man- 
agement of the Illinois Mutual Casualty 
as vice president in charge of invest- 
ments, underwriting and claims. In 
civic affairs, Mr. McCord is prominent 
in the Peoria Association of Commerce. 





WALTERS IN RETIRING SPEECH 





Favors Simplification of Claim Forms 
and Practices; Calls Claim Associa- 
tion Factor For Good 

Simplification of claim forms and prac- 
tices in keeping with the recommenda- 
tions of the International Claim Associa- 
tion was stressed by Fred M. Walters, 
manager of the accident and health de- 
partment of General Accident, in his re- 
port as retiring president before the 
abbreviated meeting of the association at 
Chicago recently. As pointed out by 
Mr. Walters, such simplification would 
expedite claim payments and minimize 
the work of attending physicians in the 
completion of proofs. 

Mr. Walters said the association has 
carefully maintained its close coopera- 
tion with the armed forces with the re- 
sult that thousands of service connected 
claims have been handled satisfactorily 
and promptly. In conclusion, Mr. Wal- 
ters expressed his belief that the Inter- 
national Claim Association will continue 
to be a powerful factor for good in the 
insurance business and serve the best 
interests of the public generally. 

Harold R. Gordon, managing director 
of the Health & Accident Underwriters 
Conference, emphasized the opportunity 
and the responsibility of claim manage- 
ment in the creation of confidence, good 
faith and friendship for the insurance 
business during the post-war period and 
stressed the value of the association in 
this work. 

The association also heard an address 
bv Dr. William D. McNally of the Ceok 
County (IIl.) Coroner’s Chemical Labo- 
ratories on barbiturates, and a paper »re- 
pared by E. J? Bohne of the Equitable 
Society on the legal aspects and various 
problems presented by a demand for an 
autopsy. 
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REC’s New Program of 
Warehouse Building 


.§ A RESULT OF WAR’S END 





USCASCO” Points to Need for Owners’ 
Protective Liability Insurance; Also 
for Defense Plant Corp. Work 





Insurance angles to the program of 
arehouse construction on which the 
’econstruction Finance Corp. is now en- 
aced—this move being necessitated by 
‘ason of the storage and disposal of 
urplus war property at various locations 
are called attention to in the United 
States Casualty’s monthly © bulletin, 

USCASCO” for September. It is 

‘inted out that lump sum contracts for 

ich construction are being negotiated 
1y REC with independent contractors 
for the preparation of warehouse sites 

s well as construction or alteration of 
buildings for warehouse purposes. Says 
the Bulletin: 

“Tnsurance coverage is desired protect- 
ing the RFC against liability arising out 
of and during the prosecution of such 
construction work. The corresponding 
Defense Plant Corporation classification 
for building or plant construction work 
let on a lump sum basis, Code No. 9530, 
and the rates and minimum premiums 
.pplicable thereto are interpreted as ap- 
plying for this coverage subject to the 
underwriting rules and instructions ap- 
plicable for the Defense Plant Corpora- 
tion, 

“However, the owners’ protective lia- 
bility policy form will apply instead of 
the standard Defense Plant Corporation 
liability policy. .. .” 


Plant Clearance Operations 


Another outcome of the war’s end is 
the program of plant clearance of De- 
fense Plant Corporation (now the RFC) 
which involves the removal of machinery 
and equipment from plants owned by its 
lessees in instances where the lease 
agreements have been cancelled or where 
particular items of equipment are no 
longer required by the lessee. This re- 
moval work, in some cases, is handled 
by lump sum contractors under agree- 
ments negotiated directly between the 
Defense Plant Corporation and the con- 
tractor. It is noted that the machinery 
and equipment will be transported to 
plants of other lessees or to previously 
prepared warehouse sites for storage. 

As to insurance features of this pro- 
gram, the USCASCO Bulletin says: 

“Coverage is desired protecting the 
Defense Plant Corporation against lia- 
bility arising out of and during the 
prosecution of such plant clearance op- 
erations. The classification presently ap- 
plicable to the Defense Plant Corpora- 
tion for building or plant construction 
work let on a lump sum basis, Code No. 
9530. The rates and minimum premiums 
applicable thereto are interpretcd as ap- 
vlying for this coverage subject to the 
tinderwriting rules and instructions ap- 
plicable for the Defense Plant Corpora- 
‘ion. However, the owners’ protective 
liability policy form will apply instead of 
‘he standard Defense Plant Corporation 
‘iability policy. The contract cost shall 

- the cost of removal of machinery and 
equipment. This provision is effective 

nmediately. 





a | . . 
osen Named in Des Moines; 


Fischer Talks on Rate Law 


Clair Ibsen of Aetna Casualty & 
irety Co, was elected president of the 
S Moines Casualty and Surety Club, 
icceeding Ray Clearman of American 
'rety, at the annual meeting, Other 
‘neers named were Sol McInerney of 
irtford Accident & Indemnity Co., as 
st_ vice president; James Tierney of 
S. F. & G. as second vice president, 
ind Glen Brady of National Surety as 
“cretary-treasurer. 
lowa Insurance Commissioner Charles 
Fischer spoke before the club on 
ating laws. He pointed out that he felt 
‘ would be necessary for the states to 
‘onform to the Supreme Court decision 
by 1948 by establishing rate laws. 


OFFERING CPCU COURSES 
Insurance Soc. of N. Y. Starts on Oct. 11 
with “Advanced Principles and Prac- 
tices” Led by A. J. Wohlreich 
The Insurance Society of New York 
has decided to prepare students for 
three of the CPCU course examinations 
which will be held in June, 1946, and 
accordingly is offering a course known 
as “Advanced Principles and Practices” 
which starts off Thursday, October 11. 
It will cover all branches of insurance 
except life and prepare students for 
Examinations I and II of the American 
Institute for Property & Liability Un- 

derwriters. 

The class will be conducted in seminar 
fashion, and each student will be ex- 
pected to contribute his share of the 
program. Because of their seminar 
character, sessions will be longer than 
usual but the sessions will be less fre- 
quent. The class will meet each Thurs- 
day from 6 to 9:30 p. m, until next 
June. Students should expect to devote 
from four, to six hours of outside work 
in preparation for each session. 

J. Wohlreich, CPCU, who con- 
ducted a similar course at Newark Uni- 
versity last year, will be the instructor. 





Wedemyer Joins Globe as 
Underwriting Head at L. A. 


Herbert C. Wedemver, chief casualty 
underwriter for the Fireman’s Fund In- 
demnity Co., in the southern California 
branch office, has resigned his position 
to join the Globe Indemnity Co. in Los 
Angeles as sunerintendent of the under- 
writing department. 

Mr. Wedemyer for the past sixteen 
years has been associated with the Fire- 
man’s Fund. He entered the company’s 
service October 1, 1929, as a rate clerk 
in the automobile department; was pro- 
moted to general casualty underwriter 
in 1937 and chief casualty underwriter 
in 1944. For the past three years he has 
been assistant secretary of the Casualty 
Insurance Association of Southern Cal- 
ifornia. In his new position he will su- 
pervise the underwriting in southern Cal- 
ifornia and Arizona and will be active 
in productive work for the company. 





DeROSA’S 25TH ANNIVERSARY 





With American Re-Insurance Since 1920 
and 40 Years in Casualty Field; 
Started With American Bonding 


C. C. DeRosa, assistant secretary and 
assistant treasurer of American Re-In- 
surance Co., observed his twenty-fifth 
anniversary with the company on Octo- 
ber 2 and the year 1945 marks his for- 
tieth anniversary in the casualty-surety 
business. 

A native of Maryland, he started his 
insurance career in the American Bond- 
ing as a junior clerk and worked in vari- 
ous departments, continuing with the 
company after its purchase by the Fi- 
delity & Deposit in 1913. When he re- 
signed in 1920 Mr. DeRosa had ad- 
vanced to assistant treasurer and audi- 
tor. In September of that year he was 
invited to join the American Re-Insur- 
ance, then domiciled in Philadelphia. He 
accepted and on October 2, 1920, joined 
the organization. 

Among his activities, Mr. DeRosa is 
a Mason and member of Concordia 
Lodge 13 of Baltimore City; and his 
clubs include Casualty & Surety of New 
York, Drug & Chemical, Civic Associa- 
tion of Maplewood, N. J., and the 
Maplewood Country Club. 


W. T. Gouert of Buffalo 
Dies After Long Illness 


William T. Gouert, Buffalo manager 
of the Aetna Life Affiliated Companies, 
died September 27, after a long illness. 
He was a past president of the Buffalo 
Association of Casualty Underwriters; 
member of the Buffalo Board of -Fire 
Underwriters, the Genesee and Wyom- 
ing Counties Insurance Society, the In- 
surance Federation of New York, and 
the New York State Agents Association. 





Seek Aviation Accident 
Experience of AAF 


U. S. CHAMBER’S PLANS 





Its Aviation Ins. Committee Sees Great 
Benefit to Civil Aviation If This Data 
Is Properly Distributed 





The Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States has announced it will ask 
the War Department for the release of 
presently restricted information on avia- 
tion accident experience of the Army Air 
Forces. 

The Chamber’s board of directors in 

regular September meeting authorized 
the request at the instance of the avia- 
tion subcommittee of its insurance de- 
partment headed by W. E. McKell, who 
is president of New York Casualty Co. 
_ Following a meeting of his committee 
in New York at which Lester F. Beck, 
Travelers secretary, introduced the sub- 
ject of making the AAF aviation acci- 
dent experience available, Chairman Mc- 
Kell said: 

“The experience of the Army Air 
Forces during the war has added greatly 
to the knowledge of causes and condi- 
tions producing aircraft accidents. The 
use of this information in the preven- 
tion of similar occurrences in civil avia- 
tion would be a substantial aid to the 
achievement of safety in the operation of 
Private aircraft. 

“Development of a high degree of safe- 
ty in aviation is a prerequisite to the 
fullest growth and utilization of the pri- 
vate airplane as a major transportation 
medium. One method of achieving safer 
flying is by means of the utilization of 
accident data as a basis for preventive 
action.” 

The Chamber, if permission is granted, 
would distribute the information to inter- 
ested firms. 





R. G. Jordan’s Anniversary 


Robert G. Jordan, supervisor of A. & 
H. claims of the Hartford Accident & 
Indemnity, observed his twenty-fifth an- 
niversary of service a few weeks ago. 
Mr. Jordan began his insurance career 
when he joined the claim department 
staff of the Hartford on September 15, 
1920. Previously he had served as a spe- 
cial agent with the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation. 

Interested in music, Mr. Jordan was 
at one time bass soloist at the Church 
of the Heavenly Rest in New York City, 
and he is now a choir member at St. 
lames Episcopal Church, West Hartford. 
He is also active in fraternal circles. 





COMP. BILL FOR MISSISSIPPI 





Joint Legislative Committee Completes 
Draft; Only State Now Without 
Compensation Law 


Draft of a proposed workmen’s com- 
pensation bill for Mississippi, the only 
state in the country without such a 
statute, has been completed by a joint 
legislative committee created by the 
1944 Mississippi legislature. 

Senator B. Lucas, Macon, has 
said that public hearings on the pro- 
posals will be conducted as soon as 
copies have been printed. He added that 
the method of handling compensation 
insurance, which has proven a stumbling 
block in recent legislative sessions, may 
be overcome by a provision in the pro- 
posed bill that the State Insurance Com- 
mission should administer it. 

Senator Lucas declared that commit- 
tee members, who represent varying 
views on different types of compensa- 
tion acts, had each agreed to “give and 
take” in working out a bill that would 
be acceptable to labor, industry and the 
legislature. 

“We took the laws of all the forty- 
seven other states and, as we did in 
working out a paved highway program, 
tried to improve on all the others in 
view of their experience,” he said. 


Texas State Medical Ass’n 
Sets Up Ins. Standards 


The State Medical Association of 
Texas is taking initial steps in the fos- 
tering of medical service insurance poli- 
cies for the benefit of wage earners be- 
low the $3,600 bracket. Dr. Frank Con- 
nally of Waco, president of the associa- 
tion, announces that the doctors of 
Texas are opposed to establishment of 
government medicine and favor “eco- 
nomically sound medical service plans.” 
Uppermost at this time is a report which 
will be considered at the next state 
association meeting which calls for the 
setting up of a department to investi- 
gate all current health insurance plans 
offered in Texas, both commercial and 
non-profit, and the listing of all com- 
panies which come up to required stand- 
ards. Such lists, when approved, will be 
available to the public. The following 
are the suggested standards which must 
be met in order to meet State Medical 
Association approval: 

1. Insurance companies must be solvent. 

2. Non-profit insurance companies shall be 
as nearly non-profit as is consistent with sound 
business principles. 

3. Insurance companies should avoid acdv’'s- 
ing subscribers to consult any certain doctor 
or doctors. Policies should conform to the 
usage of medical ethics, there should be free 
choice of doctors, and no interference with the 
traditional doctor and patient relationship. 

4. Insurance companies should state on the 
face of their policies that the amount allowed 
for medical care does not necessarily cover the 
charges of the doctor. 

5. Insurance companies should not provide 
payments to any hospital for the services ren- 
dered the insured by any doctor. 

6. It should be recognized that insurance 
companies are at present forced to feel their 
way in hospital and sickness insurance, and 
that changes in plans and procedures may be 
necessary from time to time. 


American Institute Board 
Lauds Executives’ Group 


The directors of the American Insti- 
tute for Property and Liability Under- 
writers, Inc., have adopted a resolution 
expressing appreciation for the support 
given their educational programs by the 
Association of Casualty & Surety Execu- 
tives. 

The resolution follows: “Whereas, the 
Association of Casualty & Surety Ex- 
ecutives have indicated their interest in 
the progress of the institute by con- 
tinuing their financial support, and, 
whereas, these contributions have aided 
materially in the work of the institute; 
Therefore Be It Resolved, that the trus- 
tees hereby express their appreciation 
to the Association of Casualty & Surety 
Executives for their continued support, 
and Be It Further Resolved, that the 
secretary forward a copy of this resolu- 
tion to the aforesaid,” 


Credit Plan 


(Continued from Page 28) 





bonds, inland and ocean marine insur- 
ance, life insurance, group accident and 
health, automobile insurance, burglary 
and forgery, surety bonds, boiler and 
machinery and general liability insur- 
ance. 

Three programs are suggested by the 
scope and program committee: open 
forums on insurance problems, monthly 
bulletins dealing with all phases of in- 
surance and series of classes on insur- 
ance. 

The scope and program committee of 
the Insurance Industry Group was cre- 
ated at the Omaha meeting of the as- 
sociation last year, with Mr. Hall as 
chairman, Helen I. Wyllie, Firemen’s 
Insurance Co. at Chicago, secretary, and 
the following members: A. L. Carr, Na 
tional Surety Corp.; Arthur B. Dunbar, 
Omaha; J. M. Eaton, American Mutual 
Alliance, Chicago; E. B. Moran, Na- 
tional Association of Credit Men, Chi- 
cago, ex-officio; Harold Parker, Chase 
National Bank, New York; A. A. Schu- 
etze, Employers Mutual Liability, Mil- 
waukee. 
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Maryland Casualty to Open School 
For Veterans Sponsored by Agents 


In order to stimulate employment of 
returned veterans in local agency offices, 
the Maryland Casualty Co. opened a 
training school October 1, at 
its home office in Baltimore, for vet- 
erans employed and sponsored by agents 

f the compaany. 

Under the plan for the school, the 
gent will select a returned service man 
who the agent thinks will make a good 
insurance man and send him to the 
school, The veteran who attends the 
chool will receive sufficient basic train- 
ing in the most popular lines to begin 
selling immediately upon his return to 
the office of the sponsoring agent. Basic 
instruction will be given in the follow- 

r lines: personal accident, automobile, 
hone lary coverages, public liability cov- 
erages, glass, boiler and machinery, dis- 
honesty insurance (fidelity bonds) and 
judicial bonds. 

The facilities of the school are at the 
disposal of Maryland agents and there 
is no charge for the course. In addition, 
all necessary materials are provided by 
the company. 

Approved Under GI Bill 

The school has been approved under 
the GI Bill of Rights, so that the stu- 
dent will receive from the Government 
a monthly subsistence allotment of from 
$50 to $75 during the training course. 
The agent is to pay traveling expenses 
of the selected veteran to and from 
Baltimore and take care of transporta- 
tion details. The company has made a 
list of suitable living quarters in Balti- 
more and points out that earliest ap- 
plicants will have first choice of the 
available listings. According to the com- 
pany, the basic outline of insurance as 
a career has been explained to interested 
veterans in vocational and rehabilitation 
centers in many sections of the country 
and a number of them have evinced a 
desire to enter the field. 

Outlining the educational plan 


six weeks’ 


and its 


Reappointed to Casualty 


Field Posts in Travelers 

te 8 Jr., and James F. 
Mackintosh, during the last two 
years have served in the Navy Depart- 
and maritime service, respectively, 
have been released from their wartime 


Hemingway, 
who 


ment 


duties and have returned to their posi- 
tions with the Travelers Cos. 

Mr. Hemingway has been appointed 
ssistant manager, casualty, fidelity and 
lines in the Washington, D. C., 
branch office, and Mr. Mackintosh, a 
field assistant in those lines in the 
Travelers’ home office branch in Hart- 
ford. 


surety 


\ licensed amateur radio operator, 
Mr. Hemingway left the Travelers in 
1943 to accept a civilian administrative 
position with the Bureau of Ships in 
the Navy Department. His duties in- 
volved distribution of radio, radar and 
underwater sound equipment from man- 
ufacturers to Navy yards and advance 
bases as well as other naval activities. 
He was directly responsible for co-or- 
dinating short range production sched- 
ules to meet the availability of vessels 
and for expediting the delivery of elec- 
tronic equipment to the fleet. He also 
participated in the problems of design 
and inspection of such equipment. 

Mr. Mackintosh had been with the 
Travelers more than two years when 
he entered the maritime service Septem- 
ber 18, 1943. He completed his training 
as purser and pharmacist’s mate at 


the current issue of “The 


purposes, 1 
official organ of the com- 


Marylander,” 
pany, “says: 

“We believe that a returning veteran 
can be a valuable addition to an enter- 
prising agency. He wants and needs to 
fit himself back into a civilian life. He 
has plans for the future, and the desire 
to work hard to make those plans come 
true. We feel that you—and we—can 
help him find his niche. That is why we 
have started our insurance school. 

“There are few agencies which can- 
not profit by adding a veteran to the 
staff, At the outset, he can be valuable 
in the solicitation of individual prospects 
and the smaller business establishments. 
He can handle renewals, telephone and 
direct mail work. As he gradually learns 
the finer details of your business, he 
can assist in the development of major 
accounts. 

Great Post-War Market 

“Since one of the greatest post-war 
markets for insurance will be among 
the returning veterans, progressive 
agencies will do well to give immediate 
attention to the securing of services of 
a live-wire veteran.” 

Pointing out the advantages to an 
agency of having a returned veteran on 
its sales staff, “The Marylander” con- 
tinues: 

“He will be an ideal addition to your 
agency. He has plans and ambition— 
and he’s willing to work hard to make 
those plans come true. Usually he is a 
local boy, matured by war and better 
known because of his war record. He 
will have the respect of the community 
and easier access to prospects. 

“Broadened by contacts with men 
from all walks of life, he will be more 
ambitious and aggressive. Generally, he 
is better equipped to take up the role 
of an active, productive insurance agent 
than the average civilian of correspond- 
ing age and educational background. 
You can — sical by ne him.” 


H. J. FAGAN DIES AT BOSTON 


Resident Manager for Maryland Casu- 
alty Was in Charge There Since 
Office Was Opened 
Harry J. Fagan, resident manager of 
the Boston office of the Maryland Casu- 
alty Co., died suddenly on September 14, 

following an operation. 

Mr. Fagan came with the company 
when the Boston office was established 
in 1921. Prior to that time, he had been 
in charge of the bonding department 
in the general agency of Simpson & 
Campbell, which represented the Mary- 
land in Boston prior to the opening of 
the company’s office. Mr. Fagan had 
heen in charge of bonding operations 
in the Boston office since its opening 
and was one of the most widely known 
bond men in the New England territory. 

He is survived by his wife and six 
children. Two of his three sons are in 
the armed forces. 


AMERICAN F. & C. DIVIDEND 


A regular quarterly dividend of fifteen 
cents per share has been declared by 
the American Fidelity & Casualty of 
Richmond, Va., payable October 10 to 
stockholders of record September 30. 








Sheepshead Bay with the rank of war- 
rant officer. For more than a year he 
served with the American Export Lines 
in the Atlantic and Mediterranean areas 
aboard the White Falcon, his last ship 
being the S.S. Examiner. When released 
from service he held the rank of lieu- 
tenant (j.g.). 


BRADENBAUGH FETES STAFF 


Celebrates 25th Anniversary of Hartford 
A. & I. Pittsburgh Branch 
Office; McVicar Attends 


In observance of the twenty-fifth an- 
niversary of the establishment of the 
Pittsburgh branch office of the Hart- 
ford Accident & Indemnity Co., Man- 
ager F. E. Bradenbaugh entertained the 
staff of the office at a dinner September 
27. More than a hundred attended the 
affair at the William Penn Hotel, in- 
cluding Frank C. McVicar, vice president 
in charge of the agency department, who 
came from the home office to extend offi- 
cial felicitations on the occasion. 

Since it first began operation in 1920, 
the Hartford’s Pittsburgh branch has 
had a notable record of consistent and 
increasing success under Mr. Braden- 
baugh’s direction, and it now ranks 
among the company’s six leading branch 
offices. Territory supervised from Pitts- 
burgh includes western Pennsylvania, 
West Virginia and a major portion of 
Ohio. 


Safety Work Recognized 

In recognition of his long service in 
the cause of safety, Thomas G. Linnell, 
Minneapolis general agent, will be pre- 
sented with a service recognition cer- 
tificate at the first fall meeting of the 
Insurance Club of Minneapolis, Oct. 8. 
The presentation will be made by Col. 
Frank W. Matson, executive committee 
chairman, Minnesota Safety council. 
Mr. Linnell is a past president of the 
Insurance club. 

The David agency, which is sponsor- 
ing the program, has arranged for a 
showing of a technicolor film on Minne- 
sota wild life. 


OKLAHOMA AIRCRAFT RULING . 

The Oklahoma Insurance Board, has 
approved a regulation providing that 
where an insurance policy is issued for 
public liability or property damage due 
to operation of aircraft, or on hull dam- 
age to aircraft, either the original policy 
issued or a copy of it shall be furnished 
to the owner. This rule applies only to 
aircraft that is financed. 
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Unless we’re mistakened, it was Grace 
D. Rider, of Schenectady, N. Y. who 
said: “I'll be glad when we quit this day- 
light- saving war time and get back to 
the way God fixed it in the first place.” 

* * * 


David W. (Union Mutual) Donley says 

“There is no ceiling on effort.” 
x * * 

A G. I. writes from Germany: “Nice 
to sleep in bed—and they really have 
beds over here. They build them half 
way up to the ceiling with goose down 
comforters. I don’t know whether you’re 
supposed to sleep on, under or between 
the comforters but it’s a lot of fun ex- 
perimenting.” 

* * 

Old song: (as sung by Sophie Tucker) : 
“I want a girdle just like the girdle that 
fooled dear Old Dad.” 

* * x 


Excuse these blushes, but Marie: (H. 
& A. Underwriters Conference) Meade 
starts a letter: “When The Eastern Un- 
derwriter comes to my desk on Monday 
morning, the first thing I look for is 
your column.” Gosh, there must be 
something a fellow can say’to a sweet 
thing who goes out of her way to toss 
off such words, besides “Gosh!” Gosh! 

x ok x 

Our talent scout tells us that George 
(Travelers) Malcolm-Smith’s new play 
w hich will soon open hereabouts, is go- 
ing to be a honey. All good wishes, 
George, say we. 

co * 


Sait?) oP 


J. M. Barrie once Dinan 


NEW VA. LAW SUCCESSFUL 


State’s Motor Vehicle Chief Pleased 
With Responsibility Act’s Adminis- 
tration; Issues Report 
The motor vehicle safety responsibility 
law has been highly successful in Vir- 
ginia and its administration has been 
handled satisfactorily by the Division 
of Motor Vehicles, according to Com- 
missioner C, Joyner, Jr., who re- 
leased the first quarterly report on au- 

tomobile accidents. 

The report for the three-month period 
showed that as a result of 4,480 acci- 
dents in the state the drivers’ permits 
and license plates of 3,023 persons, of 
whom sixty-two were non-residents, 
were suspended. A total of 2,822 per- 
sons carried liability insurance. 

The amount of damage caused by ac- 
cidents was $727,319, almost one-half of 
which came from personal injury. 


LOWE NAMED FORUM OFFICER 

T. Parker Lowe, southern California 
manager for the Anchor Casualty Co., 
has been appointed secretary-treasurer 
of the Insurance Forum of Los Angeles. 





woman not so much dressed as uphol- 
stered.” 
ee SS 

Charles C. (Guardian Life) Robinson, 
whe does not wish to be quoted in this 
column—is an excellent story-teller. He 
is presently telling the story of the little 
girl who was asked what she was draw- 
ing. The child said, “I’m drawing a pic- 
ture of God.” “But how do you know 
what God looks like?” she was asked. 
“That,” said the little girl succinctly “is 
why I am drawing Him. I want to find 
oO * 

ut gree g 

A recent news item in the “Boston 
Post” read as follows: “Anthony B—, 
of 5555 Tee Street, Springfield, was 
drowned in Lake J—— river when he 
fell from a boat in which he was swim- 
ming.” We have always maintained that 
one should be careful when one goes 
swimming in a ,boat. 


While ukigiiinng: on the perfection of 
succotash as a prime dish, the other 
day, Charles (New Amsterdam Casualty) 
Gilmore said: “Last night I had an ear 
of corn that wasn’t very good—it only 
had Lieut. Kernels.” 

i ae 

Gracie (radio) Allen recently said: 
“The kangaroo I saw in the zoo yester- 
day had the tiniest wife you ever saw. 
I know it was his wife because she was 
in his pocket.” 

* 


Poor Richard, in 1737, said: “The 
noblest question in the world is, ‘What 
good may I do in it?’” 


MERVIN L. LANE. 





_ home office surety Department, 


Willmott Promoted 


Sherman Willmott has been pro- 
moted to the post of manager of the 
Glens 
Falls Indemnity, with general supervi- 
sion of the underwriting of all surety 
lines. 

E. P. Hutchinson continues as mana- 
ger of the fidelity department. Com- 
bined fidelity and surety operations of 
the company will be under the over-all 
supervision of Secretary S. B. Miller. 


RADIO AWARD TO TRAVELERS 


The National Safety Council has no- 
tified Station WTIC of Hartford, radio 
outlet of the Travelers, that it has been 
awarded first place in the 50,000-watt 
broadcasting division for distinguished 
service rendered during the first national 
Farn. Safety Radio Contest conducted 
in July. A series of dramatic broadcasts 
based on known hazards of rural life, 
many of them being “on the spot” pres- 
entations developed by remote control, 
featured WTIC’s contribution of approx- 
imately eight hours of actual broadcast 
time. 
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Modern fire-fighting apparatus is among the 
most efficient equipment in the world, but 
it won’t put out a fire unless it is operated 


by trained and efficient men. 


Fire Insurance contracts have been great- 
ly broadened and vastly improved, while 
the average cost of Fire Insurance has been 
reduced by more than 40% in the last thirty 


years. 


Yet, just as modern fire apparatus accom- 


plishes little unless it is used effi- eitAl sro 
Ss C¢ 
yy Standard 


ciently, modern Fire Insurance 


contracts are of limited benefit un- 








MODERN FIRE APPARATUS ALONE WON'T PUT OUT A FIRE 


less they are intelligently applied to the 


protection of property. 


Because of present high values and 
replacement costs, the great majority of 
property is under-insured and many prop- 


erty owners have only limited protection. 


Today, it is more important than ever to 
make certain that there is enough insurance 
to cover present values and that it is written 
under the broad form to include loss 
from wind, explosion, hail, riot, 
smoke, vehicles and aircraft in addi- 


tion to fire. 


AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE COMPANY © STANDARD FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


Affiliated with Etna Life Insurance Company, Atna Casualty and Surety Company 





















ee makes a lot of noises. 


The whimpering of your dog when 
he wants you to go for a walk with 
him and your doctor says you can’t 
leave your chair. 


The mailman’s whistle as he brings 
those brightly worded notes from 
your friends. 


The “poor dear” of your wife when 
you say, “That leg sure hurts 
today.” 


The polite murmur of your casual 
acquaintances when you say, “... 
I’d just stepped off the curb . . .” 


Some of it helps. Some of it doesn’t. 


But there’s one kind of sympathy 
that’s always helpful and always 
sounds good. 


It is the friendly rustle of those 
checks from the insurance company 
to reimburse you for your accident. 


It is the crisp snap of dollar bills 
when you clean up those doctor bills. 


It is the pleasant clink of coins as 
you pay the druggist his due. 


It is the appetizing sizzle of chicken 
on the stove—paid for with that 
weekly indemnity check. 


Yes, sympathy is grand. It’s human. 
We all need it. But when we have 
an accident, we need most the kind 
‘of sympathy that pays our bills. 


Morat: Insure in The Travelers. 
All forms of insurance. The Trav- 
elers Insurance Company, The 
Travelers Indemnity Company, The 
Travelers Fire Insurance Company, 
Hartford, Connecticut. 











* 
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— A WELL BALANCED COMPANY 


What is a well-balanced company? 





It is, we believe, a company whose financial structure is sound . . . Whose geo- 
graphical market embraces a balance of metropolitan, town and rural areas . . . Whose 
Head Office is advantageously located with respect to prompt service to policyholders 
and agents . . . Whose policy contracts include all fundamental coverages . . . 


It is a company whose contributions to its industry have been recognized as outstand- 
ing . . . Whose growth has been steady and uniform . . . Whose size is sufficiently 
large to assure confidence and prestige . . . Whose management, nevertheless, has 
never lost the common touch with agent and policyholder . . . and whose reputation 
as a friendly company has been consistently upheld. 





Fidelity is such a company. It operates with general agencies in thirty-six states. It 
has been “Faithfully serving insurers since 1878.” 


The Fidelity Mutual Life Insurance Corry 


Philadelphia 
E. A. Roserts, President 
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MR. EMPLOYER: MAY WE SERVE YOU IN YOUR EMPLOYEE BENEFIT PROGRAM? 
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We offer experienced, competent, actuarial and consulting 
services, in connection with your Employee Pension, Profit- 
Sharing and other Employee Benefit Plans. 


Our services are available on a PER-DIEM charge. You 
are free to use us as little or as much as you desire in connec- 
tion with any or all of the steps involved. 


For example, a list of some of the aspects of this field are: 


1... SHOULD WE HAVE AN EMPLOYEE BENEFIT PROGRAM? 


This helps an employer definitize his personnel policies in 
connection with the problems surrounding superannuation, total 
disability, temporary disability, dismissals, leave of absence, 
death of employees, etc. 10 vee 


2... WHAT TYPE OF PLAN BEST FITS OUR PARTICULAR NEEDS? 


Should it be a pension plan, a profit-sharing plan, hospitali- 
zation, accident or sickness, and/or life insurance plan, etc. 


3... CAN WE HAVE JUST ONE OF THESE PLANS? 


The answer is yes. Each benefit may be installed separately, 11 eee 
and each benefit represents its own separate additional cost. 


4... WHAT WILL IT COST THE FIRST YEAR? 


The cost of each benefit can be separately ascertained so that 
the employer can fit the amounts and type of benefits to his 
budget. . 


5... WHAT WILL IT COST IN FUTURE YEARS? 


Satisfactory actuarial projections can and should be made 
before any plan is installed. There are many unseen influences 
that can cause future costs to rise—sometimes sharply as com- 
pared to first year costs. This could lead to the threat of early 
termination of the plan because such increases could fall beyond 12 
the employer’s ability or willingness to pay—especially if such eee 
increases took place during a period of subnormal business 
activity. 


6... WHAT ABOUT YEARS OF BAD BUSINESS? 


Every well-designed pension plan should contain flexibility so 
as to permit of maximum employer contributions in good busi- 
ness years, average contributions in average years, and even 
permit of no contributions in bad years. 


7... WHAT FINANCING METHODS SHOULD WE USE? 13 


Employee pension plans financed through self-administra- 
tion, (a trust fund invested in securities) or group annuities— 
or a combination of either of them with group term or ordinary 
life insurance policies—tend to have more elements of potential 
permanency than plans funded through retirement income 
policies. 


8 . ... WHO SHALL BE ELIGIBLE TO PARTICIPATE? 


This is one of the major decisions. For instance, plans con- 14 
fined to employees earning over $3,000 per year, generally ex- eee 
clude 96% of the employees of an organization from participa- 
tion in the plan; plans confined to employees compensated on a 
salary basis may exclude 80% to 90%; while age and years of 
service restrictions may likewise exclude a high percentage of 


employees. 15 
An employer should not establish a plan which covers but a eco 
small percentage of his employees without knowing in advance 
what it would cost to finance his entire permanent organization 
if and when it might become desirable—due to labor relations, 
public relations, government relations or stockholder relations, 


9 . ... WHAT BENEFITS? 


In determining benefits, the employer’s ability to pay—past, 





of employee coverage plays a vital interconnecting role. For 
example, a retirement income policy plan confined to employees 
earning over $3,000 per year, or to salaried employees only, gen- 
erally has liberal benefits in the event of death or severance of 
employment. But if such a plan is expanded to cover all em- 
ployees it is often too costly. Any attempt to reconcile the 
original plan with the new plan invariably leads to proportion- 
ately different benefits between the low and high paid em- 
ployees, or between the salaried and the hourly or piece work 
employees. To avoid this problem of labor relations the em- 
ployer should avoid the use of the retirement income policy in 
his initial limited coverage plan, and should utilize self-admin- 
istration or group annuities. If the employer wants to add 
death benefits then these can be supplemented by group term 
or ordinary life. 


NECESSARY DOCUMENTS. - 


We are pleased to assist the employer’s attorney in connec- 
tion with the necessary documents for the installation of the 
plan, the application to the Bureau of Internal Revenue, and 
the attending of any conferences that may be necessary in 
connection with such approval. 


INSTALLATION OF THE PLAN. 


We assist the employer and his attorney in the drafting of 
Employee Announcement Pamphlets. We help the Employer 
install the plan. Our staff, including our group of nation-wide 
associates, is equipped to address the employees in open meet- 
ings, as well as conducting individual interviews with each 
employee explaining the exact benefits to which he is entitled. 
This includes the benefits under the plan as well as the retire- 
ment and death benefits to which he may be entitled under the 
Social Security Act—and his personal insurance. This coordi- 
nates the employee’s program for his economic security and 
enables the employer to obtain the maximum benefit from his 
investment. } 


WHAT INSURANCE COMPANY IS BEST? 


If insurance or annuity contracts are used in the plan, then 
the particular contracts have to be determined as the last step 
in the process after the plan has been designed. To build a 
plan around a particular policy is putting the cart before the 
horse. No Insurance Company’s policy contracts have a monop- 
oly on all the best points. Therefore it is our function to assist 
the employer in ascertaining the advantages and disadvantages 
of various policy contracts that are in the market in order to 
carry out the plan as designed. 


ANNUAL SERVICE. 


We render the recurring service needed. These may include 
the preparation of periodic actuarial statements to the Bureau 
of Internal Revenue in order to ascertain the maximum amount 
of permissable tax deduction. There is also the desirability of 
constant education of old participants, and the proper taking 
care of new participants in order that the employer may fully 
capitalize on his investment in the plan. 


ADMINISTRATION. 


We assist the pension or administration committees, in con- 
nection with various problems that arise from time to time 
with reference to disability, early retirements, severances of 
employment, etc. 


AMENDMENTS OF EXISTING PLANS. 


We are pleased to review existing plans to see whether they 
can be improved in the light of developments since they were 
originally installed. We believe that a high percentage of exist- » 
ing plans need amendments. 


‘ ” ” 
present, and future—should be considered. Here the question Write for Pamphlet, RecentDevelopme nts . 


MEYER M. GOLDSTEIN, C.L. U., DIRECTOR (and Staff of 30 Associates) 


PENSION PLANNING COMPANY 


ACTUARIAL CONSULTANTS 


527 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, New York ¢ MUrray Hill 2-1600 
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VICTORY 


Victory was achieved because our boys were well trained and 
equipped, because they were supported by excellent team work, 
and because they worked full time on the job that was given 
them to do. 


Many of those who are now returning to civilian life can win 
a real VICTORY for their own financial independence by being 
properly trained and devoting their full time and energies to a 


career in the business of Life Insurance. 


There is little doubt that, in the postwar period, business and 
professional men alike will rely more than ever upon Life lusur- 
ance as a last line of entrenchment for the financial security of the 


American Home. 


For nearly a century the Massachusetts Mutual has steadfastly 
pursued a far-sighted policy of fair dealing with both its policy- 
holders and agents, and it was never better prepared to serve their 


diversified needs than it is today. 


It will be the constant endeavor of this Agency to live up to 
the traditions of the Company by maintaining its high standard of 


service to policyholders and agents alike. 





General Agent. 


MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
CHASE NATIONAL BANK BUILDING 
20 PINE STREET NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 


“THE AGENCY FOR FULL TIME AGENTS” 


HOME OFFICE — SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
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A BRIGHT NEW DAY IS HERE! 
WERE HEADIN FOR THE STARS! 


NOT THOSE OF THE 


SOLAR SYSTEM— 


RATHER THE BRIGHT LUMINARIES AMONG 
NEW YORK’S INSURANCE BROKERS 





THE COMBINATION OF 


THE FRASER AGENCY 
OF NEW YORK CITY 


AND 


THE CONNECTICUT MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF HARTFORD 
MAKES FOR INCOMPARABLE BROKERAGE SERVICE 





(We were tempted to compare our Brokerage Service with the 
Atomic Bomb [e.g.: devastating, surprising, pleasing, etc., etc.|, 
but resisted the urge. That’s the sort of folks we are). 
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insurance. 


harmoniously and with greater confidence. 


Despite the obvious advantages of such 
security programs, many organizations are 
not enjoying their benefits. An effective way 
to introduce them to this prescription for 
peace is through a John Hancock booklet, 
‘““A Company Program for Security for your 


Employees,”” which contains a simple and 


to supply you with as many copies as you wish. 








Prescription for Peace 


Lvow IDUAL peace of mind is, for many Americans, a present reality. They enjoy it hecause 


of their participation in practical security programs, worked out through the means of group 


Both management and employees benefit when a sound program of group insurance 


is established. Jointly they solve a problem and the result is that they work together more 


clear description of the John Hancock’s com- 
plete group insurance service. 


John Hancock complete group insur- 
ance service may include Life Insurance, Ac- 
cidental Death, Dismemberment and Loss of 
Sight Insurance, Accident and Sickness Bene- 
fits, Hospital Expense Insurance, Surgical 
Expense Insurance, also Dependent Coverage 
for Hospital and Surgical Expense. 


As an agent or broker, you will find this booklet of interest. You will wish to put a copy 


into the hands of employers whose staffs lack Group protection. This agency will be pleased 


Wh & , 
LiFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


JOHN HANCOCK FULL LINE LIFE SERVICE 


ae HARRY GARDINER AGENCY ssoxnear 
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Herman Robinson Agency, Inc. 


General Agent 


Life Department 


Mae pavelors 


Te Spanelors Insurance Company 


Hartford 


565 Fifth Avenue—Corner 46th Street 


New York City 17 


Telephone WIckersham 2-8787 


Wm. Robinson _ Wm. J. Ritchie Wm. Hasler 


An Able and Experienced 
Supervisory Staff 
For Agents and Brokers 
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We dedicate this page to a hard working man, a 
competent man, a man whose day is full of doing 
things for other people, Walter J. Brennan, Assistant 
to the General Agent in this Agency. 


In order to make a place for himself, it seems to 
be necessary for a man to get born. This Walter 
accomplished, on June 17th, 1910, in Brooklyn. He 
is a graduate of the Brooklyn Public Schools. In the 
summer of 1926 he entered the office of Wells & 
Connell, General Agents of the Provident Mutual 
Life Insurance Co., then located in the Federal Re- 
serve Building. He started as Office Boy, one of the 
historic starting places of successful men. After a 


short apprenticeship he was given a desk in the 


An Agency Tribute 





Cashiet’s later 


Cashier. 


Department, 


new business. He was made responsible for 
the handling of all applications and Medical 
reports and the preparation of these for the 
Home Office underwriting departments, work- 
ing closely with the Brokerage Supervisor in 
securing, perfecting and handling of applica- 
tions from Brokers and from Agents with Sur- 
plus Business to place. He made a close study 
of the elements which make a case acceptable 
and also gained considerable skill in presenting 
cases to Home Offices, completely prepared and 
with all potential questions answered before 


they were asked. 


All of this experience served him in good 
stead when the resignation of the then Brok- 
erage Supervisor left that spot wide open. 
It was but natural that he should step into the 


ecoming Assistant 





WALTER J. BRENNAN 


In 1929 he became interested in the production of 


place. His work, there, has been outstanding. 
He knows how to deal with men and doesn’t 
do too badly with women. He makes friends 
by that most suitable method of getting busi- 
ness through, as applied for and quickly; or, 
if trouble develops, of meeting the trouble 
squarely and handling it skillfully. Walter 
does not equivocate, he never promises the im- 
possible; but if he did he would probably de- 


liver the goods. 


In addition to his other duties Mr. Brennan 
is currently acting as Supervisor of new men 
and also of all the men in the office in con- 
nection with a Special Approach plan of the 
Provident. True to character, he has done well 


at this. He has an endless amount of patience 


MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE 


OF PHILADELPHIA 


and can still smile when the same question is 
repeated for the fourteenth time and the answer is 
plainly printed in the rate book. 


If a man is a willing worker it is not hard to 
get drawn into organizational activities. Mr. Bren- 
nan is now on the Executive Committee of the Life 


Supervisor's Association of New York. 


His basic interests, aside from business and_ his 
family, are people and especially people engaged in 
baseball, football or handball. He is a member of 
the Knights of Columbus and has taken part in each 
Bond Drive as a member of his local committee. 
He has also been a consistent contributor of blood 
through the Brooklyn Red Cross Center. 


Mr. Brennan is married and there is a son, seven, 
and a daughter, three. The son is a southpaw and 
shows evidence of being an embryo baseball 
player. Walter spends considerable recreation 
time in developing the boy’s native talent with 
bat and glove. 


In addition to all this, he likes to read. 


At thirty-five, Mr. Brennan practically has 
his whole future ahead of him, what is behind 
him is all past; and consists of those prepara- 
tory years which make the achievements of ‘a 
man’s maturity possible. He is well equipped, 
by nature and by training, to go forward and 
to go far. We wish him well even as we de- 


clare him one of the best. 


We are proud of him! 


The Clancy D. Connell Agency 


PROVIDENT 


COMPANY 


99 John St., New York 7, N. Y. 


*Phone COrtlandt 7-4790 
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A CREDO 


oS) 


m HERE is no doubt about the nature of the future of the 
, insurance business. Let there be belief in unlimited 
progress—the continuous fulfillment of the greatest economic 
idea in the history of the world to a position of commanding 
authority, concretely—invalnerable faith in the institution of 
life insurance, in the ability of the undistinguished masses of 
life underwriters of the United States of America and the Do- 
minion of Canada to meet by competent methods the needs and 
wants raised in the flow of time—a faith as well as a business. 
“A faith, also, in the efficacy of life insurance as the 
perfect instrument to solve economic problems, moving from 
one triumph to another, overcoming the exhaustion of ordinary 
resources, energy — death itself, ever effecting a wider distribu-~ 
tion of its blessings and through the cumulative forces of prac- 
tical and emotional reactions, to fulfill its endless destiny. 


**It is the dawn, not the dusk.’’ 


a, 


THEODORE MARTIN RIEHLE, C. L. U. 


General Agent 
The Equitable Life Assurance Society of the United States 
Equitable Suite 
11th Floor, Pennsylvania Building 
225 West 34th Street New York 1, N. Y. 
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Stow Returning ‘Veterans Are Gettin g 


Back Into the Insurance Swing Again 


Hundreds of agents are returning to the field of life insurance produc- 


ion after service in the armed forces or allied services. 
were in uniform before Pearl Harbor. 


Some of them 
It is a great testimonial to the 


life insurance institution that after these long absences from civil life they 
are returning to the old careers, often with a greater appreciation of life 


insurance than they had before. 


Many have taken refresher courses offered by their companies at the 


home offices or in general agencies. 


All are showing a greater interest in 


insurance per se and doing what they can to grow more competent. It 
hasn’t always been easy to get into the swing of production again, but there 


already are some fine records being made. 


The Gold Book asked a group 


of successful agents to tell something about how they reoriented themselves. 
Here are their military careers and what they say. 


Clarke Finds Transition 
Not Too Hard a Problem 


At the time of the Normandy in- 
vasion Major Dana Clarke, in civilian 
life a Million Dollar writer in New 
York City, was on’ General Eisen- 
hower’s staff at SHEAF. When he went 
overseas after being in the Office of 
Chief of Transportation, Washington, 
he went into the Office of Chief of 
[ransportation in England, engaged 
principally in procuring rolling stock to 
be used in the invasion of France. Also, 
he acted as liaison with the British in 
that activity. He was then assigned to 
General Eisenhower’s staff and became 
engaged in handling military railway 
inatters, his work being principally sta- 
tistical. The American Army trans- 
ported to France 1,500 locomotives, and 
was responsible for 15,000 freight cars, 
box cars and other rolling stock reach- 
ing France. 

Asked how he got back into the swing 


Matar 





MAJOR DANA CLARKE 








of life insurance again he said: “It was 
simply a change in concentration. In- 
stead of thinking of railway matters 
I began a new _ concentration on 
life insurance problems, taxation and 
allied subjects. Now that the war is 
over economic matters have paramount 
importance. A greatly increased ac- 
quaintance, formation of many friends 
in the military service, has made pros- 
pecting easier. My experience in the 
war has also broadened my outlook.” 


Walker Is fhe is in 


Making Direct Mail Sales 


Lieut. H. Dale Walker, Provident 
Mutual’s central Illinois agency, De- 
catur, Ill., was in the service a year and 
a half. After receiving his commission 
as a Coast Artillery officer he was as- 
signed to an automatic weapons bat- 
talion which later participated in the 
Normandy invasion, and then went on 
through Germany. He was one of the 
junior officers who helped train the 
outfit, but for medical reasons did not 


go overseas. 


After being discharged he 
return to life insurance, but 


wanted to 
as he had 





CAPTAIN M. H. DAVIS, JR. 





had only two years life insurance ex- 
perience, and had a wife and baby to 
support, he feared starting over again 
and so got a job with a small company 
which manufactured material to be sold 
to war plants. Three months later on a 
visit to Decatur on a business trip he 
had a talk with General Agent W. 
Lawrence Rotz of Provident Mutual 
who convinced him that he should re- 
turn to the insurance field 

“T wanted to make good in a hurry,” 
said Walker to The Gold Book. “I read 
a lot of books, magazines and insurance 
services. I had long talks with my gen- 
eral agent and reviewed as much of 
my old work as possible. I then decided 
to prospect only in the middle or upper 
income brackets and not to call on men 
who could not easily afford a good life 
insurance program. [ also banished the 
idea that there was any one too old, 
too wealthy or too wunapproachable. 
After making these basic ‘decisions I 
started out with all the energy I had, 
and began to use direct mail extensively 
and successfully.” 

During the first year after returning 
from the service Walker paid for $190,- 
000; during the first six months of 1945, 
$136,000. More than $100,000 was placed 
through direct mail. 


Davis Kept in Touch With 
Insurance Throughout War 


Captain M. H. Davis, Jr., CLU, with 
J. S. Smith agency, Aetna Life, Hous- 
ton, Tex., entered the service in Feb- 
ruary, 1941, to help activate the 54th 
Coast Artillery Regiment, a 155 M.M. 
tractor drawn colored regiment at Camp 
Wallace, Tex., and later was battery 
commander at’ Camp Davis, N. C. Due 
to being over-age in grade at time the 
regiment was ordered from Camp Davis 
to the West Coast for overseas duty he 
was transferred to the station comple- 


S/SGT. LEON MICHON 





LIEUT. H. DALE WALKER 
ment at Camp Davis and served as post 
camp and station property officer for 
two regiments. In May, 1942, he was 
transferred to the harbor defenses of 
New York at Fort Hancock, later be- 
ing made an intelligence officer there. 
In August, 1942, he was promoted to 


captain which made him eligible to serve 
with combat troops again; so he volun- 
tecred for anti-aircraft service. After 


going through training schools at sev- 





LT. COL. L. V. AUSMAN 
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eral camps he was sent to Fort Bliss, 
Tex., to help activate a new A.A. Bat- 
talion. Later, he again became an intel- 
ligence officer. Finally, he was returned 
fo inactive duty, being over 38 
“During iny three and a half years 
in the service my agency kept in touch 
bulletins and 


with me, sending me its 
keeping me informed of changes in the 
company’s underwriting rules, and also 


sent me a monthly report of my earned 
and new commissions,” he said to The 
Gold Book. “The new commissions con- 
sisted of any new business placed on 
any of my old policyholders and con- 


version of any term insurance which 
I had formerly written.” 
General Agent J. S. Smith said to 


O’Brien Licks Problem of 
Meeting Strangers Again 


JOHN F. O’BRIEN 


John F. O’Brien, New York Life, 
Bakersfield, Calif., two years in service, 
said he found reconversion difficult after 
getting back from overseas and that at 
the outset he felt like a stranger in his 
own field. His physical health was poor, 
his mental attitude needed improvement 
because “I found I was dreading to meet 
and talk with people, particularly 
strangers.” He decided the first thing to 
do was to refamiliarize himself with sell- 
ing fundamentals and he did so. Next he 
studied the changes in company rules 
and regulations. He found the com- 
pany’s training program for returning 
service men a decided help; and soon 
eot on his feet again. 

“T still hadn’t licked my greatest prob- 
lem which was my dread of talking to 

(Continued on Page 140) 


Michon Started Selling 


Insurance to Strangers 


Leon J. Michon, assistant manager, 
John Hancock, Meriden, Conn., for 
eighteen months served with the U. S. 
Air Force as a flight engineer and was 
discharged March 1, 1944, from Kelly 
Field, Tex. From April, 1944, to April, 
1945, he paid for $350,000 of combined 
Ordinary. He became an agent in Octo- 
ber, 1941, and his average over the en- 
tire period of life insurance selling was 
$5,240 a week up to August 15, 1945, 
when he wrote The Gold Book of his 
experiences since coming back. 

“I kept thinking of life insurance 
while in the air force,” he said. “It 
gave me great pleasure in convincing 
my fellow service men that they should 
carry the full $10,000 of National Serv- 
ice Life Insurance. Upon my return to 
the field it was a pleasure, I cannot ex- 


(Continued on Page 140) 
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The Gold Book: “After being mustered 
out of the service it did not take Cap- 


tain Davis long to get back into pro- 
duction. We gave him newspaper space, 
published his picture in the newspaper, 
announcing his return. Also an an- 
nouncement was made over the radio, 
notifying his policyholders he was back. 
His first months production exceeded 
$100,000. One of first things he did after 
returning was to appear before the local 
life underwriters association and explain 
provisions of the GI Bill. Personally, 
| think as a general agent that if we 
can sell the idea to our returning agents 
that we need them more than they need 
us we can get them back into produc- 
tion,” 


Ausman Says Clients Value 


The Service of Insurance 


Lt. Col. L. V. Ausman, Minnesota Mu- 
tual, Brookings, S. D., a veteran of both 
World Wars, received his medical dis- 
charge from the Infantry in December, 
1944. He joined the insurance company 
as an agent on January 8, 1945, and by 
close of July had paid for $309,160. Only 
technical insurance training he had had 
was when he directed the work at Fort 
Leonard Wood in selling National Serv- 
ice Life Insurance. Fort Leonard Wood 
led all posts in the Seventh Service 
Command in percentage of personnel in- 
sured, his unit being responsible for at- 
taining the record of 98% of officers and 
men at the post insured for an average 
of $9,300 per man. 

“The country is grateful for what the 
men in the services have done, but it 
does not owe us a living,” said Col. Aus- 
man to The Gold Book. “A multitude 
of openings wait for ex-service men to 
fill. Most men will need some time to 
become oriented. I took a month to get 
reacquainted with my family and to be- 
come accustomed to being a civilian. This 
period should not be hurried as it is as 
much of a change as going from civilian 
to military life. For returning service 
men who like to work with people some 
form of selling offers a fine opportunity, 
especially to those with limited capital. 
Now is a fine time to establish oneself 
in the insurance business and it attracts 





Nunn, Sent to New Locale, 
Gets Leads by Direct Mail 





LIEUT. W. A. NUNN, JR. 

Lt. W. A. Nunn, Jr., Minnesota Mu- 
tual, San Diego, Cal., enlisted as a pri- 
vate in the air corps, became a sergeant, 
and in April, 1943, took officers training 
and was commissioned a second lieuten- 
ant and assigned to the 96th Division. 
He was in Birmingham General Hospital 
for half a year; in the meantime his 
division had gone overseas. 

Before he entered the service Mr. Nunn 
had been a life insurance agent begin- 
ning July 1, 1941, and in the next twelve 
months working on visual and organized 
(Continued on Page 140) 
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Miller Studied Insurance 
While Still in Hospital 


Ensign H. Mark Miller, The Pruden- 
tial, San Leandro, Calif., enlisted in May, 
1942, rated quartermaster 3/c. He was 
assigned to duty aboard U.S.S. Tamaroa 
and later loaned to U. S. Coast Guard 
for duty with a ferry crew delivering 
LCT(5)s to point of embarkation. Re- 
turning to the Tamaroa he was recom- 
mended for a commission and he became 
an ensign in May, 1943. Assigned to 
duty as “skipper” of an oiler, he later 
served as educational officer in Twelfth 
Naval District. Final assignment was as 
“skipper” UTB 287. Hospitalized and 
placed on inactive duty he was honor- 
ably discharged December, 1944 

During his hospital stay Ensign Miller 
spent many hours reviewing Prudential 
literature and the leading insurance 
magazines, and constructed imaginary 
programs and sales talks. Upon return- 
ing to a new debit he successfully began 
to explain Social Security benefits and 
their coordination with the family in- 
surance program. He placed family in- 
come contracts upon family heads. By 
picturing the future family of teen-age 





men of character and ability. What I 
did on becoming an agent was to present 
a sound business proposition to my 
friends and others I interviewed. I felt 
I was doing them a service and they 
recognized that, too.” 

A graduate of South Dakota State 
College, Col. Ausman began his career 
as a high school teacher. In the first 
World War he served in France as a 
captain of a machine gun company 
which saw active combat duty. Follow- 
ing that war he became a colonel in the 
reserves. In World War II he was com- 
missioned a lieutenant colonel and as- 
signed to Fort Leonard Wood, where he 
was post insurance officer from Decem- 
ber, 1942, to June, 1943. 





Barber Checks on Clients, 


Uncovers Insurance Needs 





MAJOR CHARLES R. BARBER 


Getting back into the life insurance 
field is merely a case of circulating, ask- 
ing questions, checking up on things 
which happened after one entered the 
service; uncovering needs and making 
suggestions, says Major Charles R. Bar- 
ber, CLU, Equitable Society, Greens- 
boro, N. C. 

He entered the Army with rank of 
captain in the newly organized Officer 
Procurement Branch of the Adjutant 
General’s Department, assigned to the 
Fourth Service Command. Next, he was 
(Continued on Page 140) 
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MARK MILLER 


ENSIGN H. 


boys who were working part-time some 
substantial cases were placed in guar- 
anteeing their future security at present 
rates. Young women in their first jobs 
were made to understand that they 
would be future budgeteers of their 
families-to-be and were encouraged to 
start their portion of the envisioned 
family’s insurance program, even to the 
extent of guaranteeing education for 
future children. He made an effort to 
provide future funds through insurance 
for the education of every child in his 
territory, and in some cases the aid of 
the grandparents was solicited. Older 
persons with inadequate insurance, who 
kad found employment in defense work, 
were encouraged to buy a_ reasonable 
amount of protection and pay as far 
ahead as possible. 

Ambitious young men were taught the 
credit uses of insurance for their future 
business. Widowed mothers were shown 
their new _ responsibilities as family 
heads. The G. I. Bill of Rights and Na- 
tional Service Life Insurance were ex- 
plained to wives of service men. They 
gained confidence and completed their 
portion of the family program as well as 
that of the children. Incidentally, they 
were the most confident class of buyers 
on the prospect list. A review of Dr. 
Herman Bundeson’s baby book gave him 
a smattering of knowledge of infant care 
and always interested expectant mothers 
in his territory. 


Bruce Aims To Be CLU; 
Is Taking Wharton Course 


Lieut. Thomas M. Bruce, Jr. A. F. 
Haas agency, Mutual Life, Philadelphia, 
entered the service in August, 1942. 
After his basic training in Mississippi 
he was sent to officers’ training school 
at Fort Benning, Ga. Next he went to 
the Southwest Pacific as an intelligence 
officer serving in General MacArthur’s 
forces. He was in three major cam- 
paigns—New Guinea, the Philippines 
and the Mollucas Islands. He has the 
Purple Heart, and the Asiatic Pacific 
and AM Defense ribbons. 

Returning to insurance in June, 1945, 
he immediately enrolled in a refresher 
course and also took and passed the 
first part of the CLU examinations. B) 
August 15 he had paid for $163,000 bus- 
iness. He is taking some graduate work 
at the University of Pennsylvania. 





Raper Finds He Has More 
Understanding of Peopl: 


Major Emery E. Raper, Minnesot: 
Mutual, Florence, S. C., went into th: 
Army in October, 1941, as a cadet 1! 
navigation school; was commissione: 
the following April and spent twelv: 
months at various air bases in_ th 
South. In May, 1943, he went to Eng 
land as group navigator of a B-26 out 
fit. He was happy after fifty-one mis 
sions over enemy territory to star 
home, arriving in November, 1944, t 
be introduced to his 13 months old son 

In January, 1945, he was assigned to 
an air base relatively close to his hom: 
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He looked up an old friend, Edwin F. 
}rooks, general agent, Minnesota Mu- 
ial, Florence, and through his help 
ucceeded in finding a home for his 
imily, was grateful and often saw him 
id other insurance men. He enjoyed 
king insurance. On May 15 he was 
home reading and missed one of the 
ist exciting moments his field had had. 
ie base movie was interrupted by the 
nnouncement that a list of officers 
were to be put on inactive duty by vir- 
ie of ratings on the newly-activated 
int system. The news was carried to 
iim and he went on inactive duty. 
“When 1 left the insurance business 
or the Army, I think I had an excellent 
nrofessional foundation,” he said. “Com- 
ig back to it, I found I had built on 
hat in these ways: 
“1, My experience with young men 
had taught me much of their present- 
y needs. My own friends presented a 
eterogeneous set of circumstances and 
oblems into each of which I mentally 
roved to note how life insurance could 
help. This prepared me for the many 
liverse needs I have met. 
“2. My personal affairs and arrange- 
nts had changed considerably in four 





LIEUT. THOMAS M. BRUCE, JR. 


years and I noted back to see how a 
gradual transition in their arrangement 
had changed what was once a good plan 
for a single man to what is now, I be- 
lieve, a good plan for a married man. 

“T had learned that most individual 
needs are different and had seen many 
cases into most of which life insurance 
would fit. Thus, I was prepared by 
keener understanding of people in 
eeneral. 

“A great deal of credit for a success- 
ful comeback goes to my friends. Par- 
ticularly do I mean my advisers in the 
general agency. They informed me 
about changes in contracts, innovations 
by my company, current literature and 
so on. They have never been too busy 
to listen or to advise. 

“And, again, let me give credit to the 
Army’s system of discharge. In my case 
I received accumulated leave pay for 
thirty-five days after being put on in- 
active duty. This removed strain and 
stress from my initial efforts and let 
me say just what they were—the sin- 
cere and enthusiastic activities of a 
happy veteran. My Army experience 


has added to my maturity and I’m 
happy to be back in the field.” 


MAJOR EMERY E. RAPER 





Vetas More Successful 


Following War Service 
Harley E. Vetas, New York Life, 
Portland, Me., went into a defense in- 
dustry after leaving the armed forces, 
but could not forget the fact that he 
had been a life insurance man. He be- 
an to sell life insurance while still 
ngaged in defense work. 
“T approached prospects, talked insur- 


ance, discovered that people were pros- 


crous and also income-minded,” he said. 


HARLEY E. VETAS 


“Before entering the service I had paid 
for only $109,000 for a year because the 
war and insurance outlook made me feel 
gloomy. But, after getting back into in- 
surance selling, although doing the de- 
fense job, the picture changed. I worked 
hard and in 1943, first year out of the 
service, I made the Two Club—$200,000 
or over; and for Club year, June, 1943, 
to June, 1944, paid for $225,000. Reason 
for my better record than before the 
war was the change in my mental atti- 
tude. [ was the same agent, but I saw 
the brighter and broader perspectives.” 


CAPTAIN H. M. FULTON 
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Ryan Discovers Long Hours 


Easier After Navy Service 


W. B. Ryan, Reliance Life, Pelham, 
Gia, was discharged from the Navy, 
field branch, Bureau of Supplies and 
\ecounts, Cleveland, December 23, 1944, 
after twenty-six months of service, 
working in the insurance department 
during all of that period. He said to 
The Gold Book: 

“Upon returning to insurance | 
thought over the situation and-adopted 
the following plan which proved suc- 
cessful. First, I took a two weeks’ 
vacation, spending the entire time vis- 
iting as many people, including friends, 
as T could and let them all know I was 
happy, to be back with my family and 
in their midst; told them of my experi- 
ence in the service and that I would 
be back at my old job selling insurance. 
It was missionary work. On my next 
call they knew I was anxious to meet 
their individual insurance needs. 

“My next step was to attend a sales 
conference held by our company at its 
Jacksonville branch. There I got new 
ideas, found out about present-day con- 
ditions affecting insurance, imbibed 
enthusiasm. 

“I accepted a $200,000 paid-for quota 
for 1945, ran an ad in the local news- 
papers advising the public I was back 
home and on the job again. I set out 
to get on the company’s honor roll, 





Fulton Places Stress on 


Small City Programming 

H. M. Fulton, Bartow, Florida, New 
York Life, entered the Army in Novem- 
ber, 1940, after having been in the Flor- 
ida National Guard field artillery for five 
vears. He was sent to Fort Sill, Okla., 
for further training as an executive offi- 
cer in a firing battery of French 75’s. 
On March 8, 1941, he was injured while 
on maneuvers and was hospitalized until 
March 8, 1942, when he was discharged 
from the service, going back into civilian 
life in April. 

“T wondered whether I could stand the 
strain of trying to reestablish a fairly 
good life insurance business after being 
out for three years,” he said to The Gold 
Book. “I talked the situation over with 
my agency director, W. G. Colmery of 
Jacksonville, and his encouragement made 
me think that maybe two hours’ work 
a day would be a fine thing. Anyway, I 
took the train back to Bartow, deter- 
mined to sell as many as I could in that 
town of 6,000. I decided on four modes 
of operation: concentration on old 
friends and policyholders who had good 
incomes; getting at least a few large 
cases so my financial affairs could im- 
prove; not try to sell too much package 
selling, but to stress programming; put- 
ting my efforts into a sale. The results 
were good and over a period of some 
months I averaged $6,400 on each case, 
and I wrote a lot of cases.” 





W. B. STEELE 
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W. B. RYAN 

and selling $5,000 the first week stimu- 
lated me. | found out that working 
from eight to twelve hours a day was 
easy and that people like to do busi- 
ness with a former service man. I plan 
each day’s work in advance and now 
try to sell more on first interview. | 
have managed to stay in company’s 
App-a-Week Club and during March I 
made twenty-two sales for $50,000 new 
insurance, and did that in a town of 
3,000 population.” 


Steele and Maglisco Write 
More Than Before the War 


Among Bankers Life Co. men who 
have been successful since returning 
from the service are W. B. Steele, Ash- 
land, Ky., and John D. Maglisco, New 
Kensington, Pa. 

With ten and a half years of life 
insurance selling for the Bankers to 
his credit, W. B. Steele enlisted in the 
Marine Corps on July 6, 1942. He found 
the Marines a decidedly interesting out- 
fit even though a bit “rugged” for a 
man of his age. After ten months with 
the corps he was made private first class 
and was honorably discharged at South 
Charleston, W. Va., April 30, 1943. 

Mr. Steele’s readjustment to insur- 
ance selling was apparently natural and 
easy. In his first twelve months after 
returning from the service he eens 
exactly as much business ($230,700) < 
in the two-year period preceding his 
enlistment. Figures for 1944, his first 

(Continued on: Page 140) 
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Home Office Views of Veterans’ Postion 


Selling Insurance in a Veterans’ Market 























MAJOR C. C. ROBINSON 


(Photograph taken when he was still 
in the service.) 


By the end of 1948 probably at least 


half of the market for life insurance will 
consist of World War II veterans or 
inembers of their immediate families. 
Some of the implications in this trend 
are packed with high-priority impor- 
tance—especially to agency executives 
responsible for building up field forces 


now operating with a fraction of the 
manpower under contract in 1940. 

With some 12,000,000 service men and 
women to be re-established in civilian 
life and jobs, life insurance—and all 
other business and industry—faces an 
unprecedented opportunity to recruit 
sales and service organizations. But be- 
cause there is no precedent, because so 
many men and women will be looking 
for jobs at the same time and so soon, 
and because so many businesses will have 
to plan as they act, it is an opportunity 
that could yield headaches as well as 
profits. 

For one thing, it does not follow that 
only a veteran can sell in a _ veteran- 
dominated market, or even that being a 
veteran will help much; it all depends 
on the veteran doing the selling. If any 
factor controlling the acceptance of life 
insurance has been sharpened during the 
war years, it is the demand for sound 
values and for competent counsel on the 
adjustment of life insurance to individual 
situations and specific needs. Even a 
cursory acquaintance with the armed 
forces leaves the distinct impression that 
this war’s veterans will be critically in- 
sistent on getting what they consider a 
full return for the premium dollars they 
invest. 

Selective Recruiting 

Selective recruiting, long recognized 
as good agency policy, is no longer 
merely an objective for the business to 
discuss at management level and to ap- 
proach tentatively or experimentally in 
the field; it is rapidly becoming a basic 
essential to the survival of the agency 
system. 

Any program of selective recruiting— 





By CuHarves C. RosBinson 


Executive Assistant, Guardian Life 


among veterans, displaced war workers 
or any other source of agency field per- 
sonnel—involves a number of considera- 


tions, many of which are so tied to- 
gether that they cannot be weighed 
alone. 


For example, how many agents will be 
needed to round out a given company’s 
field requirements for, say the next 
three years? Assuming that the answer 
wanted is a new agent quota within the 
reach of the company’s field manage- 
ment organization, it will scarcely be 
enough to come up with a figure arrived 
at by dividing average production per 
agent into whatever increase in paid- 


for business the company would like to 
show in 1949 

Rather obviously, a realistic answer to 
that question must be based on an 
agency by agency study aimed at digging 
out a number of somewhat elusive fac- 
tors. For instance: 

What is the general character of the 
local market? Is it likely to expand or 
tighten? Are new businesses being es- 
tablished and old firms branching out? 
Does the community have its share of 
civic pride? Is there an aggressive Jun- 
ior Chamber of Commerce? How about 
the school system? 

How strong is competition? Of course 


“strength” involves much more than the 
numbers racket. Are the companies with 
the largest amount of business in fore: 
actively represented or are their agen- 
cies coasting ? In proportion to the num- 
ber of executives, junior executives, pro- 
fessionals, and successful self- -employed 
imen and women in the community, how 
many agents are doing a first-rate pro 
gramming job? (This is an indication, 
but by no means an analysis of what 
constitutes the strength of local compe- 
tition.) 


What is the agency’s training capactty / 
Some general agents and managers have 
a great deal of facility for training new 
agents; others are inexperienced 01 
weak. Tt does little good and may do a 
great deal of harm, especially in the 
case of veterans, to recruit men more 
rapidly than they can be trained and 
established in the business. 


How many agents can be supervised 
effectively? The ablest supervision falls 
down when it is spread too thin. Opin- 
ion and experience varies on the length 
of time a new agent should be closely 
supervised, but the most promising re- 
cruit is likely to consume a great deal 
of management time during at least his 





Realistic ‘Treatment; Improved Training 


LIEUT. COL. ERIC G. JOHNSON 


When Johnny comes marching home 
we all hope we will be able to give him 
not only the sort of welcome he has 
earned, but the steady reassurance he 
= need in his readjustment to civilian 
life 

It is difficult for any civilian to know 
even imaginatively the hell which a man 
in combat has gone through. Even the 
service man who has not been in the 
battle lines has experienced the ordeal 
of having his normal life seriously dis- 
rupted, and the transition to civilian 
harness may be far from an easy one. 


War Changes Personalities 


The veteran who returns is not the 
same as when he entered the service 
two or three or more years ago. He is 
different and will be for some time to 
come. Some will be worried—others will 
be wondering—while some may be a bit 
shaky at the prospect of resuming a 


By Eric G. JoHNson 


Vice President and Head of Production, Penn 


place among civilians. We have an op- 
portunity to assist in the reconversion 
of America’s greatest asset—its human 
asset—American men! We may devise 
and give refresher courses—arrange 
welcome home ceremonies and general 
rehabilitation programs, but most im- 
portant in all this will be the attitude 
we take in putting them into effect. 

It will be necessary to meet returning 
veterans with a sympathetic understand- 
ing, and yet keep the sympathy sub- 
merged or it may cause resentment. We 
hear a great deal these days about the 
psychology of the returning GI; but he 
is mainly interested in getting home, 
getting back into civvies, getting free 
from regimentation and routine. He is 
interested in his future as a civilian, and 
the opportunity to raise and maintain a 
family. He has been broadened by con- 
tacts and quickened by military disci- 
pline. The returning veterans do not 
want a free ride; they don’t want to be 
coddled; they want a chance to build eco- 
nomic security for themselves through 
their own initiative and enterprise, while 
at the same time retaining their indi- 
vidual independence. 

Recently, a young officer returned to 
the life insurance business in which he 
had spent three years before the war. 
In a very brief visit to his former office 
he stayed only long enough to indicate 
that he wanted to talk of nothing, think 
of nothing, and do nothing except stay 
at home and absorb home atmosphere 
until he felt ready to do otherwise. The 
general agent wisely catered to that 
desire on the part of the veteran. Two 
months later the chap returned to the 
business and is now producing at an 
even better rate than he did before he 
went into the service. 

Must Make Insurance Selling Alluring 

Many service men will not return to 
their old jobs. A survey recently made 
indicates that only a very low percent- 
age of service men are interested in the 
selling field. It is up to us to make the 
job of selling life insurance alluring— 
to indicate future» opportunities for 
financial return and for service. Re- 





Mutual Life 


fresher schools alone are not enough, 
but they are a big help, as companies 
who have held them already know. 

The returned soldier will view civilian 
life and his old job with a definitely 
critical eye. His hopes, aims and aspira- 
tions may have gone through drastic 
changes while he was at war. He may 
want to make a lot of money quickly to 
make up for the low pay he has been 
getting. He will want to feel that the 
man he works for in the future is sin- 
cerely interested in him and his welfare. 
His interest in his old job will have 
to be revitalized. 

Improved Training Methods Necessary 

These men have had intensive training 
in war. They have been subjected to 
innumerable aptitude tests. Our training 
should be carefully scrutinized with a 
view toward streamlining and improv 
ing if we expect to hold the respect of 
these returning veterans. The re- -educa- 
tion and training of these men is a chal- 
lenge to all of us—a challenge to our 
understanding. 

A veteran must not be viewed as a 
problem. He is a more valuable human 
asset now than prior to December 1941. 
He has been rigorously trained. He can 
take orders as well as give them. He 
has been forced to face situations, solve 
problems and make decisions. He has 
traveled in this country and in other 
lands. 

Our approach to the post-war prob 
lem of the returning service man mus! 
be realistic. The genius and skill 0! 
American management provided mag- 
nificently the tools of war—now wé 
must supply the tools of peace! 

We will need to call upon all ou: 
resources if we are to meet the return 
ing GI as he wants to be met. But 1 
we remember that he is just a norma! 
human being who was. abnormalls 
wrenched for an interval from his regu 
lar ways of life, our approach to his 
return will be in the proper spirit. 

All people—returned veterans and 
others—will emerge from this war with 
a greater urge toward economic secur- 
ity than ever before. It will be up to 
us to try to provide that security. 
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rst full year in the field. It is prob- 

bly a safe generalization to say that a 
man must be trained before he can sell, 

nd that his selling must be supervised 

i he is to get the most out of his train- 
ing. In a report on selecting and train- 
‘ng post-war sales personnel, the Com- 
mittee for Economic Development has 

is to say about supervision: 

‘From a management standpoint, no 

ining program can do away with the 
need for supervision; nor displace pa- 

nce and follow-through as fundamen- 
tals of sales direction. Inspirational talk 
hout new post-war  horizons—new 
ces for a salesman to go—will mean 
nly frustration to the salesman who 

‘sn’t know the route. The extent to 
which he has the route under control— 

the end that he may have a sustained 

‘onfidence in his ability to get his com- 
pany’s product ‘into the most places, 
vith the least friction, and the most 
profit—is the measure of the effective- 
ness of his guidance.” 

One Good Field Offered 

When all of the considerations that 
letermine where, what type, and how 

ny agents a company can absorb are 
fully understood, recruiting ceases to be 
a planning project and becomes an op- 
erating objective. 

That at least a good share of this re- 
cruiting should be done among the young 
men and women who have served with 
our fighting forces would seem to be 
imperative—not because they are veter- 
ans that we “owe” a chance to make a 
living, but because, as a class, they have 
proved courage, confidence and _ self- 
reliance, and because they have learned 
the battle-winning value of coordinated, 
directed effort. Again quoting C.E.D., 
“If America is to reach, and maintain, 
the high level of peace-time productive 
employment that is the first aim of 
cvery drive to prepare for broad indus- 
trial expansion, these men and _ these 
qualities are going to be desperately 
needed in rebuilding our sales organiza- 
tions.’ 

How selective recruiting among vet- 
crans is to be accomplished poses a 
problem that should be no more difficult 
than selective recruiting among anv 
other groun—which is not at all meant 
to imply that it will be easy. 


The Simplest Approach 


Perhaps the simplest approach—and 
the one which promises ultimately to be 
the most effective—will be to look for 
the men in the communities where they 
are needed, and through those centers 
of influence most likely to turn up the 
particular type of veteran the agency in 
question wants to hire. Local contacts 
with the Veterans’ Information Center, 
U. S. Employment Service, Veterans’ 
Administration, Selective Service, and 
other agencies engaged in veteran re- 
establishment work may be helpful. But, 
with isolated exceptions, employment 
counselors in those agencies cannot be 
expected to do the close screening re- 
(uired to find the one veteran in several 
hundred who might qualify for this 
work; they are too busy, they don’t un- 
‘lerstand the exact requirements of the 
lite insurance business, and a _ great 
many of those veterans most likely to 
sicceed may never discuss their voca- 
‘ional plans with any Government 
agency, 

The more profitable centers of in- 
(uence will probably include: educators ; 
misters; doctors; local government 
‘ficials; officers and members of the 
hamber of Commerce and the various 
‘rvice clubs; World War I veterans 
ith sons coming out of uniform; 
licvholders; and any others who are 
t to have a keen, continuing interest 


Oo 


the welfare of individual veterans 
ey have known for years. 
Mass recruiting methods that have 


roved wasteful in the past are even less 
ixely to yield acceptable results today. 
he life insurance business wants thou- 
ands of veterans in the next three 
‘cars. But the companies want a hun- 
red or two at most—and the average 
zency wants men, one at a time. If all 
‘fort is continuously concentrated on 
ndividual selection then 1949s produc- 
on in the veterans’ market will take 
care of itself. 









Public Best “Problem” Solver 
Of Veterans Returned 


To Civil Lite 





By Major Epwarp D. Mitiza, AUS 


Chief, Veterans Personnel Division 


N. Y. City Selective Service Headquarters 





MAJOR EDWARD D. MILLEA 


The time had arrived that I had al- 
ways dreaded. I had just finished de- 
livering a talk to a personnel managers’ 
association. There was a polite flutter 
of applause as I sat down. The chair- 
man then arose and stated that if any 
of the members had any questions, 
Major Millea would be glad to answer 
them. 


The meeting went along fine for a 
while. The questions were varied, such 
as: How long did I think the war would 
last? Were there many psychoneurotics, 
and what was the idea in the minds of 
veterans about returning to work? They 
were all very simple and I was doing 
very well. A chap then arose in the 
back of the room and in a deep, reson- 
ant voice asked the following question: 
“Major, what can this organization do 
towards solving ‘the veteran problem?’ 
“As I understand it,” he added, “most 
veterans returning present a_ serious 
problem.” 

Frankly, I was puzzled. I asked him 
if he would explain his question. Much 
to my amazement he stated it was his 
understanding that these boys who were 
returning presented all kinds of social, 
psychiatric and domestic problems which 
it would take the best brains in America 
to solve. He didn’t know it, but he was 
furnishing the spark that set me off and 


turned what had been a pretty dull. 


meeting into a fiery and successful one. 

Rarely Finds “A Problem Child” 

I frankly told this gentleman and the 
rest of the audience that of the 20,000 
veterans seen in my division up to that 
time we had found no such thing as 
problem children and that to label the 
fine type of American manhood that we 
had in the armed forces with such a 
stigma was beyond my conception and 





understanding. I mean it, and since that 
time a great many more veterans of all 
the armed .forces have come to the Vet- 
erans Personnel Division of Selective 
Service Headquarters of New York City 
for various reasons, and it is so rare to 
find any problem child that I have come 
to a very distinct conclusion and that is 
that the problem is with the civilian 
population. They need to be orientated, 
but the returning veteran certainly does 
not. 

We have a saying in my division that 
I originated some time ago. I did it 
quite accidentally in talking with some 
social workers who felt that every vet- 
eran should first be sent through the 
social agencies. This saying follows: 

“While a job will not solve all the 
problems of a returning veteran; with- 
out a job no problem will be solved.” 

Frankly, these returning veterans are 
an opportunity that few of us have em- 
phasized sufficiently. President Parkin- 
son of the Equitable Society made one 
of the greatest contributions to the re- 
turning service men as well as to the life 
insurance industry and the country when 
he stated: “The problem part of the re- 
turning veterans has been over-empha- 


Major Edward D. Millea 


The Veterans Personnel Division 
of New York City Selective Service 
headquarters, of which Major Millea 
is chief, placed 15,000 returning serv- 
ice men in jobs in the past year and 
a half. 

One of the country’s best known 
claim men when in civil life, Major 
Millea spent his entire business 
career with the Equitable Society 
which he joined a quarter of a cen- 
tury ago. After serving terms as 
president of the Boston Life and 
Accident Claim Association of which 
he is the only honorary life member, | 
and of the Eastern Life Claim Asso- 
ciation, he became president of the 
International Claim Association, serv- 
ing in that office in 1938-39. 














sized—the opportunity part has not been 
emphasized enough.” 

Among these millions of returning 
young men rests the hope of all of us 
for a better country than we have ever 
known before. We must come to the 
realization that the future of this nation 
is in their hands. Many of the progres- 
sive life, fire and casualty companies 
have certainly realized it. 

We received a letter a short time ago 
from the vice president of one of the 
large fire insurance companies. I wish 
I could quote it in this article because it 
told of what they plan to do with their 
own returning veterans and their plans 
for taking on veterans as new employes. 
He is a modest man and I cannot take 
the liberty of publishing his letter, but 
it did indicate to me that here was an 
opportuntiy for the insurance companies 
to use some brilliant young men who 
have had experience beyond their years 


and who have developed a common sense 
practice in life which will be of great 
value. 

How Veteran Wants To Be Treated 

The veteran does not want to be 
treated as a problem. He does not want 
to be treated as a hero. He merely 
wants to be treated as an ordinary hu- 
man being who has returned after his 
service to his country in your behalf 
and mine, and he desires to take his 
normal place in a civilian capacity. We 
have placed thousands of them in every 
type of business and industry. I wish 
space permitted the inclusion of letters 
I have received from various organiza- 
tions telling of how well these veterans 
are making out. 

From the experience I have had with 
many thousands of these boys, I can 
honestly say that all they ask of you or 
anybody else is an opportunity to show 
what they can do. It is up to all of us to 
see that we give them that opportunity. 





Thoughts on Returning to 
Civilian Life From Army 


Wilfred R. Hoffman, Buffalo represen- 
tative of the Western New York agency 
of the Provident Mutual Life, paints an 
illuminating picture of the thoughts of 
an insurance man whose work has been 
interrupted by service in the Army, on 
his return to civilian life. His article, “It 
Is Our Obligation to Serve” is published 
in “Provident News.’ His concluding 
paragraphs follow: 

I have discovered that the ideas which 
sell life insurance are fundamental—and 
that, basically, they do not change. Our 
business is to replace income for our 
clients’ dependents and to encourage 
thrift. It makes no difference whether 
the country is at war or not; the need 
for protection still exists. Of course, 
some people have more money than they 
had previously—and, as a result, their 
dependents’ needs are greater. 

I believe the returning veteran should 
work as hard and as intelligently as he 
possibly can. His policyholders and 
friends will be just as glad to see him 
as he is to be home—and it is his ob- 
ligation to them, and to our business, 
to serve them well. 





Best Antidote to Inflation 


Inflation is still a menace to the 
American people and life insurance is 
one of the very finest antidotes for its 
sting. For the more life insurance you 
sell the less danger there is of a dis- 
astrous runaway inflation in America. 
So life insurance works two ways for 
those you serve—its saves more dollars 
for those days when commodities are 
plentiful and prices are lower and at 
the same time it gives them greater use 
of the dollar they spend today. It also 
does two things for you—increases your 
income with sounder dollars and en- 
ables you to do a real patriotic service 
to your country.—‘Policysales,” Bankers 
National Life Insurance Co. 
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Metropolitan’s Homecoming Course 
or Returning Veterans 


By Epwarp J. Norer 


On the minds of many, including the 
returning veteran himself, are questions 
concerning the methods likely to be 
most helpful in receiving, reintroducing 
and retraining the agent or field man 
who has been away. Most usual are 
questions such as these: 

How can we best meet his expecta- 
tions and needs? 
What can we do that will enable 


| Field Training Director 
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him most casily to reacqure his for- 
mer abilities, and cnlarge on_ those 
abilities ? 

In what activities ts he most likely 
to require trauung/ 

IVhat questions will he have which 
may require special consideration? 

What will he expect of his company 
on his return? 


Retraining Program 
More than 2,500 field men of the 
Metropolitan in the United States and 
Canada have been in service. Up to 
now, in home office territories, more 
than 300 have returned. Almost all are 
expected to be back within the next 
vear or two, and an extensive program 
has been developed by the company for 
their reception and re-establishment in 
the business. 
This program is designed to accom- 
plish the following: 
1. Bring the returning veteran up- 
to-date on what has_ transpired 
in the business and in the com- 
pany while he has been absent. 
2. Assist him to reacquire, and add 
to his abilities as a successful and 
practicing life underwriter. 

3. Make available ‘information bear- 
ing on the future of the business, 
and his opportunities in this 
future. 

The* program logically falls into three 
iain sections; one is concerned with 
the district management’s reception and 


~ 





Field Training Division, Metropolitan Life 


reinstatement of the returned veteran; 
a second, with his field and office re- 
ception and training; the third consists 
of the homecoming course at the home 
office—a one-week seminar to which all 
returned agents are invited at the ex- 
pense of the company. 

Purpose of the Homecoming Course 

The homecoming course is important 
in the Metropolitan’s plans. The group 
which attended the seventh class—held 
during the week of July 23—was typical. 
ach veteran, on the average, had been 
in military service a little more than 
two years; about half had served over- 
seas. Each had returned to a Metro- 
politan debit either in the latter weeks 
of April or in May of this year. That 
is, each had been back “on the job” 
from seven to cleven weeks before com- 
ing to the home office seminar. How- 
ever, the course is an “instruction” 
course only to a limited extent; pri- 
marily it is a welcome back, and en- 
largement of outlook. 

The need for a course along these 
lines became clear during the months 
of preliminary inquiry in 1943 and 1944. 
During this preliminary period field 
training representatives working under 
the direct supervision of Vice President 
Cecil J. North visited various field men 
who had already returned from active 
military service; spent time with them 
in the field; talked with managers and 
assistant managers who were associated 
with them. In addition, a group of vet- 
erans was invited to a conference in the 
home office with field executives. In this 
conference, and in other inquiries, the 
whole question of “what to do?” was 
explored. Evidence of the veteran’s 
needs and desires was accumulated and 
indicated certain conclusions. Among 
these were: 

1. Most of the men returning were 
glad to be back. 

2. This feeling was contributed to by 
the contacts that had been main- 
tained with them while they had 


been away—allowances they had 
received for their families from 
the company, and other courtesies, 
such as Christmas gifts, letters, etc. 
3. The acquisition, in many cases, of 
a new maturity and appreciation of 
what the business offered. 
4. All wanted effective training in 
their disiricts—training designed to 
“bring them up to date” in their 
knowledge of the business, and 
particularly in prospecting and 
selling. 
But, after the first flush of enthu- 
siasm had receded, the veterans re- 
ported they wanted to hear more. 
at first hand, of the business and 
its possibilities for the future. 
6. Most wanted an opportunty to 
spend some time in the home 
office, 


Home Office Seminar 


wm 


These conclusions led to the estab- 
lishment of the home office seminar, to 
which returned veterans are invited 
after about eight to ten weeks on their 
lebits. These men are brought to New 
York from all the company’s territories 
(excepting Pacific Coast and Canada— 
territories under the immediate jurisdic- 
tion of their own head offices). I was 
appointed to conduct the seminar, as- 
sisted by John Doran, a field training 
instructor who had himself just returned 
from the Army Air Force, after having 
served as combat intelligence officer for 
thirty-one months, of which fifteen were 
spent in Italy. Having a man on the 
staff who is himself a returned veteran 
—and later he will be assisted by others 
—was recognized as essential to the pro- 
gram, making available the veteran’s 
point of view and understanding. 

However, while every returned veteran 
agent has been or will be invited to the 
home office course, it is in no sense re- 
quired; it is left wholly to the veteran 
to decide whether or not he wishes to 
come. The popularity of the course is 





A Group Taking Homecoming Course 
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Back row, left to right: Ewald W. Kroening, Wausau, Wis.; Francis A. Pohl, 





O. A. Albany, N. Y.; Howard Borden, Norristown, Pa.; Reginald Leware, Kingston, 
N. Y.; James. R. Jones, Little Rock; Edward J. Nofer, Field Training Div.; Samuel 


Slesinger, Roxbury, Mass.; Jack W. Peltz, Allentown, Pa.; 


John T. Doran, Field 


Training Div.; Paul Miller, Cambridge, Mass.; Walter E. Corey, Field Training Div. 

Front row: James Potts, Springfield, Ill.; Charles J. Mower, Potomac, D. C.; 
G. A. Beam, Greenville, S. C.; John J. Mayer, Oklahoma City; G. C. Tomlinson, 
Bristol, Tenn.; Morris Alper, Poughkeepsie, N. Y.; Irwin I. Gross, Cleveland; 


Howard Monteith, Orlando, Fla. 





suggested by the fact that thus far 
there have been no declinations. 
How Purpose of Course Is Accomplished 
The company has run thirteen courses 
up to October 1, and they will be con- 
tinued so long as the need exists. The 
men are leaving these courses, and re- 
turning to the field, with enthusiasm 
and a sound conception of what the 
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business offers for them and for the 
public. 

The course attains its objective by a 
week of instruction, which is, above 
all, distinguished by its informality. The 
groups are discussion groups rather 
than “teachers” and “students.” To il- 
lustrate, let us follow a veteran from 
the time he receives his invitation to 
the seminar until he returns to his 
district. 

Tom Johnston has returned from 
three years in the Air Force and has 
been back at work in the district about 
four weeks. One morning his manager 
hands him a personal letter from his 
superintendent of agencies. The letter, 
cordial, invites him to attend a home- 
ccming course in New York, where he 
will have an opportunity to discuss cer- 
tain phases of his work with field train- 
ing representatives and to talk to and 
hear from company officers. Expenses 
are to be borne by the company if h« 
accepts. 

Tom’s manager also receives a copy 
of this letter, together with another let- 
ter from the superintendent of agencies 
in which the importance of this week 
in New York is stressed. 

How Field Man Is Received 

When Tom arrives in New York and 
checks into his hotel room, which the 
company has reserved for him, he finds 
awaiting him a short note of welcom: 
from his superintendent of agencies, 
together with a leaflet suggesting things 
to see and do while in the city. Upon 
reporting to the home office, he finds 

(Continued on Page 76) 
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ar Casualties From Emotional Stress 


By Captain Lawrence I. O’Ketty 
Assistant Chief Clinical Psychologist, 
Adjutant General's Office, Washington 


The most apt summary of the human 
‘action to armed conflict came a good 
iany years ago from a man who had 
een the leader of a victorious army. 
“peaking in a driving rain to a group 
f returned veterans on August 11, 1880, 
‘eneral William Tecumseh Sherman 
id: “War is hell, boys.” Events have 
roved the timelessness of his remark, 
ind have added connotations undreamed 
f by Sherman. Modern warfare has 
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Captain Lawrence I. O'Kelly is a 
eraduate of University of Wisconsin, 
class of 1934. He received his Ph.D. 
degree in psychology at Ohio State 
University in 1939. In civil life he is 
assistant professor of psychology at 
the University of Colorado. He en- 
tered military service in January, 
1942, and spent the first six months 
of the war with the National Re- 
search Council, working on problems 
of psychiatric breakdown among 
| soldiers, with the goal of perfecting 
‘induction station psychiatric screen- 
ling examinations. He then spent a 
|little more than two years as chief 
'clinical psychologist at Fitzsimons 
|General Hospital, one of the Army’s 

big neuro-psychiatric centers. Since 
early this year he has been assistant 
| chief clinical psychologist, Adjutant 
| General’s office, War Department. 














been sufficiently well publicized so that 
most people have a little familiarity 
with the techniques and machinery of 
war. Through the daily papers, the 
radio, the magazines and the motion 
pictures they know how men_ were 
trained; fought, killed and died. 

They have seen something of the im- 
pact of war on civilian populations of 


other countries. They have seen their 


relatives, friends and acquaintances go 
to war. Now they are seeing an ever- 
increasing number of them returning, 
and they are wondering how these men 
will attempt to resume a life of peace. 
In all this spectacle there is confirma- 
tion of Sherman’s dictum. War is hell; 
it’s hell on buildings and vehicles, on 
foodstuffs and on clothing, on trade and 
on business—and, most of all, it’s hell 
on human beings. It disrupts morals and 
morale; it thwarts and shakes and dis- 
torts love and hate; it kills and breaks 
nd shatters. To use a less colorful but 


more enlightening phrase, warfare im- 


loses great stress on those who par- 
icipate in it. This stress is not placed 
‘solely upon the soldier. To a greater or 
lesser extent all of the people of the 
vorld have felt the stress of war. To 
hare a reduced meat ration is a minor 
iardship, but in terms of the stress in- 
olved, it is distinguished from the 
travail of the Hunger March on Bataan 
mly in degree. It is essential that this 
joint be understood if we are to deal 
itelligently with the problems of the 
returned service man who is emotionally 
ipset, who is designated psychoneurotic, 
yr who seems merely to have difficulty 
n reorienting himself to civilian life. 
Capacity to Meet and Absorb 
Distress Varies 


All human beings are constantly un- 
der stresses of many kinds. Every slight- 


‘st movement is made against the re- 


istance of gravitational force, work 
nust be accomplished to draw breath 
into our lungs, and, in a less direct 
sense, food into our digestive systems. 





Social pressures of various kinds are 
always operating on us and must be 
adjusted to if we are to lead reasonably 
happv or successful lives. 

It is a matter of common knowledge 
that the capacity of people to meet 
stress and to absorb it varies over a 
wide range. Some people are stronger 
than others; some people can withstand 
greater social pressure than others; can 
maintain their individuality longer and 
more successfully. In all of these re- 
spects the soldier differs not a bit from 
the civilian. Sometimes he faces greater 
stress, and often he faces different 
sources of stress, but the basic principle 
remains the same. As long as the sol- 
dier can cope with the stress imposed 
upon him he remains a functioning part 
of the army unit; when he fails, when 
the stress becomes tov great, he breaks 
and becomes a casualty. Some soldiers 
respond longer and more effectively to 
stress than do others; actually, as has 
been said by one of our highest army 
leaders, every man has his bhreaking- 
point. Many soldiers, by the nature of 
their duties, or by nature of their indi- 
vidual make- up, never reach this break- 
ing point. Others reach it quickly, others 
slowly, again depending upon the indi- 
vidual’s make-up and the situations he 
meets. 

Emotional breakdown, psychoneurosis, 
combat fatigue and all of the other 
manifestations of insurmountable stress 
have occurred in every phase of our 
military effort. The story began at the 
induction centers. Here a great many 
men were rejected because they showed 
signs of having been already emotion- 
ally upset from the stresses of civilian 
life. During basic training others failed 
in their adjustment and were sent back 
to civilian life. The same process has 
been repeated at each successive stage 
of army experience. What started out 
as a thin trickle of psychiatric casual- 
ties in the preliminary stages of train- 
ing has become greater with each ad- 
vancing phase on the road to combat 
with the enemy. At each stage some 
men reached their breaking point, and 
were then no longer efficient or valu- 
able soldiers, 

Recovery from Emotional Breakdown 


Of greatest interest to civilian groups 
in general and to insurance underwriters 
in particular is the question of recovery 
from this emotional breakdown. In this 
respect are human beings like wooden 
beams and does their breakdown shat- 
ter them beyond repair? Fortunately the 
answer is an emphatic negative. Because 
many or most of the stresses that act 
upon the soldier are directly associated 
with the military situation it is not sur- 
prising to find that for many emotion- 
ally disturbed patients the simple change 
from soldier to civilian is the major step 
in treatment. For these men there is a 
minimal period of, readjustment which is 
quite comparable to the short period of 
rest a person needs to catch his breath 
after running fast. If they are allowed 
to return to the type of life situation 
from which they entered the army there 
will be few problerns. This is true of 
the large majority of returning veterans 
who have not had emotional break- 
downs, and is particularly true for many 
of the men who broke down in the early 
pre-combat stage of their military ca- 
reers. They were men whose susceptibil- 
ity to breakdown was high; they had 
formerly been able to create for them- 
selves a situation which did not expose 
them to stress. They were square pegs 
placed into round holes by the national 
emergency. Placed back in their sauare 
holes they have few problems. As in- 
surance risks they: are probably no 


worse and no better than they were be- 
fore they entered the army. 


Treatment for Psychiatric Casualties 


The same may be said for the casu- 
alties from later periods of training and 
from warfare itself. At the present time 
the army is engaged in an extensive pro- 
gram of treatment for psychiatric casu- 
alties, and men are not released from 
the service unless they have recovered 
sufficiently to start an effective re-shap- 
ing of their civilian lives. Those soldiers 
whose emotional illness responds poorly 
to this treatment are provided with still 
further hospitalization by the Veterans’ 
Administration. 

No human being emerges unchanged 
by the shattering emotional experience 
of battle. It is too early to tell what 
the long-distance effect of war will be 
on the personalities of the participants. 
It is also difficult to make generaliza- 
tions concerning the future personality 
development of our psychiatric casual- 
ties. It is safe to predict, however, two 
major trends. Firstly, on the basis of 
our experience in World War I, we can 


be reasonably sure that the majority of 
such individuals will successfully adapt 
themselves to a resumption of civilian 
life. Secondly, there will be some, a 
minority in terms of actual numbers, 
who will represent very real long-term 
medical, psychiatric and social problems. 

The care of psychiatric casualties 
among the veterans of the last war sti!] 
goes on, and has required a great ex- 
penditure of money and _ professional 
services. The present war has _ lasted 
longer and has involved the participa- 
tion of a far greater number of people. 
In years to come the problem of psychi- 
atric care for those veterans who fail 
to readjust must be faced. Long distance 
social planning must recognize that the 
public cost for psychiatric care of vet- 
erans of the last war amounted to $300,- 
000,000 up to the year 1942, and that it 
will be much greater by the time we 
reach 1969. It is the darker distaff side 
of the picture of the returning emo- 
tionally disturbed veteran; it is one of 
many obligations we have incurred in 
our fight against aggression, and must 
be recognized and dealt with. 


Psychoneurosis in War-Time 


By Dr. Harry W. DincMAN 
Vice President and Medical Director, Continental Assurance 





DR. HARRY W. DINGMAN 


Psychoneurosis is _ psychoneurosis 
whether war days or peacetime. Psycho 
pertains to the mind, neuro to nerves. 
He who has fixed ideas in his mind that 
he is nervous and simply can’t take it— 
and really he can’t—is psychoneurotic. 
When he conveys that idea to some 
medical man in civil or military life he 
becomes tagged with a five syllable word 
containing fourteen letters that spell 
different things to different persons. Ad- 
vantage and disadvantage pertain there- 
to. Or do they? 

Disadvantage is, if honestly labelled, 
that he just no has got. His capacity 
against strain and stress is 50%—or 40 
or 60—instead of 100. It is as if he has 
a pint bottle of drinking water, all he 
needs on a nice cool day. But when it 
gets hot a quart is wanted and the pint 
bottle won’t take it. As a civilian he 
travels along nicely on 50% basis. He 


has no 100% strain or stress. He looks 
normal. He acts normal. He is normal. 
But the heck of it is he can’t take it. 
He does nicely in the Army until, in 
combat or emergency, he has to have 
75% capacity, or 100%, or 125. He no 
has got. No use scolding. No use slap- 
ping. He can no more help his limited 
capacity than he can help being 5 feet 
tall (if he is) when he'd like to be 6 
feet. 
Psychoneurosis Is Psychoneurosis 

Times change. Fashions change. Terms 
change. What G.I.’s in World War II call 
psychoneurosis, doughboys in World War 
I called shellshock, Doctors in World War 
I said NCA, neurocirculatory asthenia, 
effort syndrome, soldier’s heart. British 
doctors said DHA, disordered heart. 
Disordered heart action is one of the 
signs. A runaway pulse, thin, thready; 
irregular perhaps. Clammy, moist hands 
because circulation is under par. Break- 
ing out in a sweat, especially noticeable 
at armpits. Nervous trembling. Flutter 
ing lips. Quick to cry. Emotionalism 
in high degree. 

Many NCA’s from World War I are in 
veterans’ hospitals, a terrific expense to 
taxpayers. They don’t die. Relieved of 
strain and stress, they live and live. 
They can’t take 100% strain and stress. 

Thev could take 50% but they won't. 
They know the signs and symptoms and, 
many of them, have been practicing and 
rehearsing until letter perfect in their 
lines. Pensioners for life. Along came 
World War II with more such pensioners 
in prospect. Draft boards have been 
screening them out, and many who do get 
in armed service are identified shortly 
thereafter. But how efficient can draft 
boards be with a problem so intangible ? 
How deep is the ocean? How nervous 1s 
nervous? How honest the draftee? 

Advantage of psychoneurosis is avoid- 
ance of armed service if that, in one’s 
code, is advantage. A clever and un- 
scrupulous malingerer can learn how to 
be psychoneurotic in six easy lessons 
with or without expert advice. Let us 

(Continued on Page 81) 
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Deoestial ization 


Of National Service 
Life Insurance 


By Harotp W. BreINING 
Assistant Administrator 


\imost all of the men and women in 
the armed forces of the United States 
carry National Service Life Insurance. 
During the next few years millions of 


these men and women will be returning to 
and will be facing many difficult 
questions of readjustment. One of these 
questions is what they should do with their 


civil life 


(;overnment 

It would be a waste of valuable space in 
these pages to recount the benefits of 
carrying life insurance of some sort or an- 
other. Such benefits are too well known 
to require elaboration here. The advan- 
tages io the veteran of keeping his Na- 
tional Service Life Insurance in peacetime 
are also widely appreciated. The life in- 
surance industry has shown its apprecia- 
tion of this fact through its wholehearted 
cooperation with the conservation efforts 
of the War and Navy Departments, the 
Veterans’ Administration, and the veterans 
organizations. It is well understood that 
the cost of National Service Life Insur- 
ance is lower than a non-governmental in- 
surer could charge, because the Govern- 
ment assumes all administrative expenses 
as well as the cost of all claims traceable 
to the extra hazards of military or naval 
service. It is also felt that a sound insur- 
ance program can be built using Govern- 
ment life insurance as a base. Private in- 
surance does not compete with National 
Service Life Insurance but rather supple- 
ments it. 


insurance. 


Two Conservation Problems: Ignorance 


and Inertia 


The problem of conservation of National 
Service Life Insurance has several sides. 
Two of these might be loosely classified as 
ignorance, and inertia. A concerted at- 
tack on both these age-old enemies is 
now being waged. 

Under the heading of ignorance might 
he included the lack of understanding of 
what National Service Life Insurance is, 
what rights, privileges and conditions 
surround it, and what must be done to 
keep it in force on a permanent basis. 
The Service Departments are doing 
everything they can to see that each 
individual is informed on these matters 
before he returns to civilian life. They 
use lectures, movies, personal interviews, 
and instruction pamphlets. Frequently 
this is so effective that it overcomes not 
only ignorance but also inertia—the in- 
surance officer ending up by helping the 
insured to complete a conversion appli- 
cation and to send in his first direct pay- 
ment. 

The Veterans’ Administration also does 
what it can in the battle against ignor- 
ance. Its pamphlet (Form 1535) called 
“Continuance of National Service Life 
Insurance—Information for Veterans of 
World War II” is mailed to every ex- 
service man and woman as soon as offi- 
cial notice of separation from active 
service is received. The pamphlet con- 
tains concise information about all the 
phases of National Service Life Insur- 
ance, including premium rates, and cov- 


ers the advantages and value of insur 
ance as well f 
keep National Service Life 
forces 


as information on how to 
Insurance in 


after being separated from the 








Veterans’ Administration, Washington 


service. The last page of the pamphlet 
contains a sample letter for the insured’s 
use in sending in his first direct pay- 
ment. Copies of the pamphlet are sup- 
plied to all field stations of the Veter- 
ans’ Administration and, on request, to 
Army and Navy hospitals, separation 
centers, etc., and to welfare and service 
organizations and other cooperating 
agencies. 

In addition, the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion is instituting a plan to have in each 
of its regional offices an Insurance Offi- 
cer to give personal help and informa- 
tion to veterans and to cooperate with 
local veterans groups and life under- 
writers’ organizations in conserving Na- 
tional Service Life Insurance. These 
Insurance Officers will be installed as 
soon as possible. 

How Insurance Agents Can Help 

However, the Service Departments and 
the Veterans’ Administration are not 
equipped to reach right down into a per- 
son’s private life and give him the indi- 
vidual attention he requires. Bringing 
this problem of education down to the 
level of the community and the individ- 
ual is where the local life_underwriters 
can be of great service. Only a highly 
trained life insurance agent can do this 
effectively and the Veterans’ Administra- 






















HAROLD W. 


tion has no agency force. The only such 
force in existence consists of the agents 
of the life insurance industry and it is 
to them that we must look for this serv- 
ice. And.they have shown their eager- 
ness to accept the responsibility. The 
National Association of Life Underwrit- 
ers has resolved that “all life under- 
writers should make their services avail- 
able to those discharged from the armed 
forces and should encourage them to 
continue their National Service Life In- 
surance in force.” Resolutions have also 
been passed by the American Life Con- 
vention and the Life Insurance Associa- 
tion of America recommending that all 
private life insurance company manage- 
ments cooperate whole-heartedly with 
the Suscenee Administration in con- 
serving National Service Life Insurance. 

The problem of inertia is if anything 
more difficult to overcome than that of 
ignorance. The problem lies in the fact 
that while an insured is in service his 
premiums are ordinarily paid by allot- 
ment each month. He doesn’t have to 
take any positive action while in service 
to keep his Government life insurance in 


Continuance of National 


Service Life Insurance 


In its booklet on “Continuance of Na- 
tional Service Life Insurance” the Veter- 
ans’ Administration prints some paragraphs 
which it says tt cannot be reproduced too 
often. They follow: 


All persons honorably discharged from 
the military or naval service have the 
right to continue their National Service 
Life Insurance but, to do so, it will be 
necessary that they pay premiums as 
they become due direct to the Veterans’ 
Administration, Washington 25, D. C 

National Service Life Insurance in 
force is a most valuable asset. It is es- 
pecially valuable to those who may be 
physically impaired as they may be un- 
able to obtain any other life insurance 
protection. Even single persons with no 
present dependents may find it worth- 
while to continue their National Service 
Life Insurance for the protection of fu- 
ture dependents. 


Payment of Premiums After Discharge 


After discharge the insured should 
forward to the Collections Subdivision, 
Veterans’ Administration, Washington 
25, D. C., within thirty-one days from 
the end of the period for which pre- 
miums were last paid, a remittance in 
the amount of the premium formerly 
paid by direct remittance or by allot- 
ment from service pay. Ordinarily the 
first premium after discharge is payable 
during the month following discharge. 
The remittance should be in the form 
of a check or money order made pay- 
able to the Treasurer of the United 


States and forwarded to the Collections 
Subdivision, Veterans’ Administration, 
Washington 25, D. C. (Do not mail cash 
or currency since such payments are sent 
at the remitter’s own risk.) Payments 
should continue to be made as premiums 
become due, whether or not premium 
notices are received from the Veterans’ 
Administration, in order to insure con- 
tinuous protection and avoid the pos- 
sibility of lapse of insurance. 

When You Write Give This Information 

All correspondence relative to National 
Service Life Insurance should be ad- 
dressed to the Veterans’ Administration, 
Washington 25, D. C., and should always 
contain the following information: 

The Insured’s first name, middle name, 
and last name in full. ° 

The Insured’s insurance certificate or 
policy number and the Insured’s serv- 
ice serial number or numbers. 

The Insured’s complete present ad- 
dress. 

If the Insured’s certificate or policy 
number is not known, to insure proper 
identification there should also be fur- 
nished the Insured’s rank, rating or 
grade, and organization at the time of 
original application for insurance, his 
date of separation from service and his 
date of birth. 

The Insured should notify the Veter- 
ans’ Administration promptly of any 
change jn his permanent address in or- 
der that gt mail may be promptly re- 
ceived by him. 

Be sure to mail premiums on time. 

Keep your insurance in force. 








BREINING 


force. Then, when he is released from 
service, his allotment ceases and it is 
necessary for him to do something about 
his premiums each time they fall due. 
He has to start making direct payments 
to the Veterans’ Administration, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. Naturally this is em 
phasized by the Army and Navy before 
release and by the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration in its pamphlet. However, it ap 
pears that many persons are returning 
to civilian life with the best intentions in 
the world and then, through inertia arc 
failing to take the necessary action. 
Here again the local life underwriters 
can render a real service. They will 
presumably want to see the returning 
veteran’ as soon as possible to help him 
form his insurance plan. If at this point 
the underwriter will see to it that the re- 
quired steps have been taken to conserve 
the veteran’s National Service Life Insur- 
ance, he will be rendering a real benefit 
to the insured. 

Thus it can be seen that those two 
bogies, ignorance and inertia, are being 
vigorously attacked. It is impossible to 
determine, at this point, just what de- 
gree of success is being achieved. There 
are indications, however, that the pro- 
portion of returning veterans who arc 
keeping some or all of their Government 
insurance in force is larger now than it 
was after World War I 


Administration Being Decentralized 


Those who do retain their National 
Service Life Insurance after returning 
to civil life have every right to expect 
that they will receive a high quality of 
service in connection with it. To this 
end a plan has been formulated, and is 
now being put into effect, to decentralize 
the administration of National Service 
Life Insurance which is continued by 
policyholders who have been discharged 
from active military service. The plan 
calls for nine branch offices to be set 
up over the country. Each branch will 
be relatively autonomous and function 
as a self-contained unit with only an 
over-all coordination in Washington. 
When an insured is released from ac- 
tive service, the records of his case will 
be dispatched to the branch office in the 
area where he lives and all future serv- 
ice on his policy will be rendered 
through that office. The office will col- 
lect premiums, execute policy changes, 
disburse dividends when due, and handle 
claims. 

The location of these nine offices has 
not yet been finally determined and 
moreover, when that is done it will not 
be feasible to set them all up simul- 
taneously. However, plans are definitely 
prepared for establishing the first such 
office and the others will be created as 
soon as physically practicable. It is 
hoped that through this plan of organiza- 
tion the insured persons will receive effi- 
cient service on their policies after they 
have completed their service in the armed 
forces and earned the right to a normal 
peacetime existence. 
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H. ARTHUR SCHMIDT AGENCY BROS 


217 Broadway New York COrtlandt 7-3 870 
NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 




















os N THESE DAYS of Pension Trusts, Keyman Life Insurance, Life Insurance as an investment, Estate 

ut Analysis, Programming, etc. both the Life Insurance Company and the Agency assume greater and 

ts greater importance in preparing, developing, yes, closing the case for the agent and broker. 

a 

‘ WHY NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL? WHY H. ARTHUR SCHMIDT AGENCY? 

p 

ie Its policy contracts, rates, values, etc. readily sal- Its management personnel are trained Life Insur- 

in 

re able. Designed to satisfy all modern needs. ance salesmen. 

n. . . 

+ Unusually liberal rules in respect to discounted They are posted on medical, geographic and occu- 

- ; pational factors in underwriting, enabling them to 
premiums. “asa : as , 

m give impartial underwriting advice even to the 

“a Underwriting practice of Company broad and point of directing the case elsewhere when occa- 

re liberal. sion requires. 

’ Settlement agreements “hand tailored” to conform — Record shows that General Agent and/or his staff 

0 to requirements of your case. through personal contacts with prospective policy- 

re I ald Whesdasiiil in Tian Gill ide holders have helped agents and brokers close more 

“ ee ee P than $2,500,000 life business aggregating $150,000 

a usually well informed as to tax laws, latest rulings ; i : 

; ; annual premiums during first eight months of this 

)- of Treasury Department and the like. Agents and a 

brokers have found such information indispens- eal 

it able as it may relate to Pension Plans, Keyman Our illustrations and sales aids meet enthusiastic 
Insurance, Gift Insurance, Estate Planning, etc. approval from agents and brokers. 

al 

f It Pays to Have a Contact with This Agency 
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: Assistants to General Agent 

F LOWELL M. BAKER ARTHUR W. SCHMIDT 

; J. ARCH WILLIAMS WALTER ZERBST 












AN AGENCY SERVICE 





THAT MEETS THE MOST EXACTING DEMANDS 
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Fundamentals Stand Tests of 


100 Years 


Life Insurance Shows Basic Functions Unchanged While Expanding to Meet 


All of Its Needs; Both Veteran Salesmen and Younger Generation of Agents 


tribute to the institution 
of life insurance can be paid than the 
demonstration that after a century of 
marked 
fundamental change in its idealism, use- 
fulness, value, objectives, fairness to 
policvholders and the necessity of safe- 


No greater 


operation there has been no 





More persons are in the market to buy 
protection. 

In a talk with The Gold Book about 
the theme of this article, E. E. Rhodes, 
vice president, called attention to two 
advertisements which had been run by 
the Mutual Benefit. One was the first 
advertisement of the company which 


The Same Insurance Needs Stressed by 


Use Same Tested Appeals in Selling, Say E. E. Rhodes and H. G. Kenagy 


the very liberal and accommodating con- 
ditions they present to the public in their 
prospectus of the terms on which they 
will insure their lives; for not only do 
they place it in the power of parents to 
secure an independent support to their 
families in case of death, but the posses- 
sion of such a policy of insurance gives 


These Veterans 





Warren E. Toner 


ty guarantees. The century discloses 
that its responsibilities are mostly the 
same although greatly expanded; its 
pioneer fundamentals continue in a pat- 
tern similar to the original. In admin- 
istration, protection, fair and equal 
treatment of policyholders and _ sales- 
manship the base on which the structure 
began to be built turned out to be the 
product of wisdom and intelligence. The 
passing years have proved that the pio- 
neers had uncanny foresight. Tens of 
millions of policyholders are grateful to 
these business geniuses because that’s 
what time has shown them to be. In 
what other field of American industry 
and business can all of this be said? 


No group of men in the insurance 
business are in a better position to at- 
test the accuracy of the above state- 
ments than the field force of a com- 
pany long established. As an example, 
The Gold Book has selected five vet- 
eran agents of one of the centenarian 
companies, the Mutual Benet, and five 
of its freshmen agents, in proving the 
point. These veterans are using the 
same true and tried ideas of salesman- 
ship that the newer agents are, and 
vice versa. The same major principles 
of insurance salesmanship are employed 
by both old and new successful agents 
of other century-old companies. The 
principal difference over the years from 
standpoint of the salesmen is that the 
of coverage has been widened; 
more uses have been found for life in- 
surance; greater originality is displayed 
in presentation, and state supervisory 
regulations have become more stringent. 


scope 
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Leroy M. Gibbs 


V. H. Thomas 


was published in April, 1845. That ad- 
vertisement said in part: 

Among the most important duties that 
men owe to themselves and their fami- 
lies, and one, the performance of which 
will go far to insure to them the enjoy- 
ment of peaceful years, in any event of 
life, ts the attainment of means to sup- 


Are the Basis 


Wallace H. King 


Earl Pinney 


a permanent credit for its amount, to men 
in business of any kind, and young men 
can borrow capital on it to commence mn 
trade. 

Mr. Rhodes then called attention to 
an ad run 100 years later—in April, 
1945. It read in part: 

The aim of the Mutual Benefit is to 


liberal and flexible as possible, the great- 
est possible amount of service is rendered 
to the policyholders, the principle of re- 
troaction is applied to the fullest possible 
extent and the return upon invested funds 
is regarded as of less wmportance than 
their safety. 


Commenting upon those advertise- 
ments Mr. Rhodes said: 

“That first statement, written in 1845, 
is still true today, and the second state- 
ment, written this year, could have been 
written just as truthfully about the com- 
pany a hundred years ago.” 


Field Force Comments 


In commenting upon the development 
of the field force of the country H. G, 
Kenagy, superintendent of agencics, said 
to The Gold Book: 

“A company can grow only if more 
people use its services or the same 
number of people use more of its serv- 
ices. Because of the initiative and im- 
agination of agents both of these causes 
have been working together for a cen- 
tury. By intelligent prospecting, more 
and more new customers are added to 
our rolls each year, and by thoughtful 
study of the relationship between life 
situations and the possibilities of life 
insurance, new uses for our product 
have been developed steadily. 

“How great this field contribution has 
been cannot be measured exactly, but 
some cue to its importance can be found 
in even a casual comparison of our rec- 
ord with that of one of the English 
companies which has no life insurance 
agents. The company operating with 
an agency system develops many timcs 
as fast, not only in size but in breadth 
of service. Most of the important new 
uses for life insurance—the life value 
idea, business insurance in its many 

forms, life insurance as a vehicle for 


of Sales Talks of Freshmen Agents 





M. J. McMillen 


port the infirmities of old age, or, in case 
of death, to secure those whom. they 
might nn leave helpless and unpro- 
vided for, certain resource against 
quant. These se means are offered to par- 
ents and others by the directors of the 
Mutual Benefit Life Insurance-Co., in 


W. S. Palmer 


Kirkman Finlay 


keep constantly before it the beneficent 
character of the business and to regard 
itself as the trustee of those who are en- 
deavoring to accomplish through life im- 
surance what they could not accomplish 
in any other way. Accordingly, the pol- 
icy contracts of the company are made as 


HL J. Tibbits 


Geo. L. Houck 


transferring estates—all of these orig- 
inated in the minds of fieldmen who 
saw an unsolved problem and worked 
with the company to find a solution 
The quality of a company is largely de 
pendent upon the quality of its repre- 
(Continued on Page 122) 
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R. H. KEFFER 
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@. The entire sixth floor is occupied by the offices of Keffer & Krebs, General Agents of 
the AEtna Life Insurance Company for life, accident and group business. 


KEFFER & KREBS GENERAL AGENTS 








E. A. MULLER Group Department 
E. H. HASTINGS 
. ‘ey i ‘ener. E. W. WILEY 
Supervisor Assistant General Agent Assistant General Agent Manager Group Division 
New York City Agencies 
EDWIN H. WHITE, CLU. GEORGE T. SALWAY _ Home Office Representatives 
S. M. WEILAND Assistant General Agent Pn. A Cashier S. H. McKENZIE, JR. 
Assistant Menager 
J. B. WILLIAMS 
W. R. HUTCH 
A. L. WOODS 
151 WILLIAM STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 7 


Rector 2-7900 
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The Poindexter Insurance Famil 


Since Early Whitten Poindexter in 1885, Wanting More Protection for his 


Family, Started Selling Policies, Members of This Insurance Dynasty Have 





In March, 1885,.a former Indiana 
school teacher named Early Whitten 
Poindexter started ‘selling insurance in 
Kansas for the Né@rthwestern Mutual 
Life. That was thé beginning of an in- 
surance for the Northwestern 
which has made a record of production 
longevity which is remarkable not only 
in number of years with one company, 
but also in amount of insurance sold. 
When Early Whitten Poindexter retired 
he had been selling life insurance for 
forty-eight years. His son, Clarence H. 
Poindexter, now general agent in St. 
Louis, has been with the Northwestern 
forty-four years. A second son, Urban 
H., assistant director of agencies, home 
office, has rolled up thirty-two years, 
and Richard Gundry Poindexter, son of 
C. H., and one of the largest writers in 
St. Louis, has been with Northwestern 


dynasty 






















The Late MRS. E. W. POINDEXTER 


thirteen years. If to the aggregate of 
years of the Poindexters is added the 
sixteen years which Ralph Waldo Em- 
erson served with the company—he mar- 
ried the daughter of C. H.—you have a 
total of 153 years. But correct figure is 


probably 160 years as Marlin, a third 
son of N.. was for a time an agent 
of the company after his graduation 
from University of Kansas, and then, 
after a number of years experience in 
other business, he has since 1941 been 
district agent for the company in Chil- 
licothe, Ohio. 


Educational and Work Background 
of the Family 

Clarence H. Poindexter went to 
Princeton from Washburn College Pre- 
paratory School in Topeka, and in 1901 
he joined the Poindexter agency which 
in 1907 moved its headquarters from 
Topeka to Kansas City, Kan. In 1902 
E. W. had a serious accident and C. H. 
took over some of his father’s duties so 
that he has been engaged in general 
agency work during almost his entire 
career with the company although he 
did not get the title until January 1, 
11916, when he became a partner of his 


Rolled Up 160 Years of Production Activity for One Company 



























E. W. POINDEXTER 


father. E. W. Poindexter retired in 
December, 1922, and at that time his 
son, Urban, became a partner in the 
agency, its name being changed to C, H. 
& U. H. Poindexter and when the latter 
went to the home office in 1927 Clar- 
ence H. became general agent. In Octo- 
ber, 1932, Clarence Poindexter went to 
St. Louis to succeed Flavel L. Wright 
who had been general agent there for 
eight years. 

C. H. has been an active association 





R. G. POINDEXTER 


man. He was president of the Kansas 
City Life Underwriters and of the St. 
Louis General Agents & Managers As- 
sociation. He has served as president of 
the Northwestern Mutual Life’s Agents 
Association and of its General Agents 
Association. E. W. also had been presi- 
dent of the agents’ association and vice 





By CLARENCE AXMAN 





C. H. POINDEXTER 


president of the general agents’ asso- 
ciation. 

Richard G. Poindexter attended the Uni- 
versity of the South at Sewanee, Tenn., 
and did post-graduate work at Harvard 
where he got a master’s degree. After 
leaving Harvard he taught mathematics 
and physics and in 1931 joined the St. 
Louis agency. Richard is a Million Dol- 
lar Round Table member for the two 
years 1944 and 1945. 

U. H. was graduated from Princeton 





LT. RALPH W. EMERSON 


and then went to the Columbia Uni- 
versity School of Mines and for eight 
years was a mining engineer in the 
Rocky Mountain region. He joined the 
Northwestern in 1914 as an agent in 
Kansas and then was supervisor in Kan- 
sas City until January, 1923, when he 
became a partner in the general agency. 


















U. H. POINDEXTER 


On April 1, 1927, he went to the home 
office. 
E. W., Jr., fourth son of E. W., is an 
Episcopal clergyman and now a chap- 
lain in the Navy stationed in the Philip- 
pines. A sister of the four Poindexter 
brothers, Mrs. Mildred Poindexter Mil- 
ler, is with the Penn Mutual in Kansas 
City and has been for years one of 
its most successful women agents. 

C. H. Poindexter’s daughter, Jane, is 
the wife of Ralph Waldo Emerson, who 
joined the Poindexter agency after leav- 
ing the University of Kansas and be- 
came a supervisor until 1939 when he 
went to the home office as an assistant 
director of agencies. He is now a lieu- 
tenant in the U. S. Navy in the South 
Pacific. 


How Early W. Poindexter Entered 
Insurance 


Of Huguenot descent, the Poindexters 
emigrated to the south of England. In 
the middle of the seventeenth century 
two Poindexter brothers sailed for the 
new world and landed in Virginia. Afte: 
a time one of these brothers made his 
way through the wilderness to Tennes- 
see. From him descended the insuranc: 
members of the family. E. W. Poindex 
ter’s father settled in Martin County 
Indiana, where Early Whitten Poindex 
ter was born on January 8, 1854. Afte 
his graduation from Indiana Universit 
in 1879 he became a school teacher i: 
Vincennes, Indiana. 

It was while attending a teachers’ cor 
vention that the elder Poindexter bega 
to question whether he had picked th 
right vocation. Those teachers were nc’ 
optimistic—few had accumulated an 
funds for emergencies or old age. Wor 
dering if his experience would be th 
same, Poindexter became interested i 
life insurance as the best means of prc 
viding protection for his family. Gettin 
in touch with a life insurance compan 
he asked that an agent be sent dow 
to see him and when this man arrive! 
E. W. was disappointed because th 

(Continued on Page 110) 
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ONLY those ships return to port that first put 
out to sea. Only those financial plans that are 


made in time provide money when needed most. 


_MassachusellyMatual 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Springfield, Massachusetts 


Bertrand J. Perry, Chairman of the Board Alexander T. Maclean, President 
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viation: Swift Moving Enterprise 


By A. N. Kemp 


Chairman, Board of Directors, Pacific Mutual Life 


Miracle words of economic implica- 


tion have always exerted a powerful 
influence on the course of human history. 
Gold, oil, spice, silk, land—to name but 
a few—have changed the tide of events 
the world over. 

Now, we have the new miracle words 
—aviation and air transport. They pos- 
sess all the lure; all the significance, 
and greater romantic values, than any of 
their predecessors which have previously 
captured the public’s interest. 

Some of the amazing developments 
of aviation during the past few years 
have been obscured by the veil of military 
security requirements, however, enough 
is generally known of achievements, 
bordering upon the miraculous, to serve 
as an indication of what may be ex- 
pected when the full story is re- 
vealed. Already, we are aware of avia- 
tion’s place in the scene of post-war 
commerce. For the first time since 
Columbus proved the earth was round, 
nearly 500 years ago, man has intro- 
duced a new vehicle for unlimited world 
transport. 


Will Exert World-Wide Influence 


In terms of opportunity, it is apparent 
that new areas of employment are being 
created, no less than when the plains 
of the west were opened for settlement. 
Aviation means manufacture, transpor- 
tation, maintenance and service. But, 
vastly greater than these, will be the 
effect upon civilization itself when, 
through the two factors of speed and 
the use of the universal pathways of the 
air every place on earth will be readily 
accessable to everywhere else. Not only 
is this going to influence our commerce 
and trade, but our economical, cultural, 
and spiritual thinking as well. Being 
made close neighbors with the people 
of the world may well develop a mutual 
respect and understanding sufficient to 
outlaw wars in the future. Our own 
government is aware of this vast oppor- 
tunity and only recently has certificated 
three of our major airlines for inter- 
national air transportation covering 
Europe. Similar steps are being taken 
to permit Americans to reach into the 
far outposts of the world—South Amer- 
ica, Asia, Africa, and Austral-Asia. 
Progress in the field of aviation has 
been, and continues to be, so rapid that 
the plane on the drawing board might 
almost be said to be on the road to 
obsolescence when compared with a 
newer concept just starting in the minds 
of the engineers. It is hazardous to 
predict load capacities and speed of 
flights. 

At home, we already have our great 
trunk lines crossing the continent 
serving major communities and steps 
are being taken to further expand the 
services of this great utility. It is no 
idle statement that in the not too dis- 
tant future there will be indeed few, 
if any, communities not readily access- 
able to this ready means of communi- 
cation. 


Airships May Some Day Fly Faster 
Than Time 

The war, of course, temporarily 
limited the production of new commer- 
cial planes; but, since its termina- 
tion, contracts have been made between 
major airlines and manufacturers for 
the use of planes several times the size 
and vastly faster than those presently 
in use. Only a few months ago, one of 
the largest of the newly developed planes 
flew from the Pacific coast to the east- 
ern seaboard in six hours and three 
minutes. This performance, if applied 


to a flight from the East to the West 
and allowing for the difference in time, 
would mean one could leave New York 
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at nine o'clock in the morning and be 
in California by noon! Applying the 
same yardstick to transoceanic travel, 
one could use up little more time be- 
tween London and New York! When 
one attempts to peer into the future 





with application to the new jet propul- 
sion, imagination ceases to function. 
Considerable publicity has been given 
to the statement of a very prominent 
aeronautical engineer to the effect that 
we may be easily flying faster than time 
at altitudes in the stratosphere within 
a decade. 

In the matter of fares, steps have 
already been taken by the. major do- 
mestic airlines to make reductions of 
close to ten percent and only recently 
one of the major carriers has filed 
notice of further fare reductions putting 
its passengers, express, and mail rates 
on a comparable ton-mile basis. These 
rates will be below Pullman first class 
fares. 


New Uses for Transportation of Goods 


Large potential cargo traffic is also 
in the making which will open up many 
new uses in the transportation of goods, 
particularly those things of great value 
or a perishable nature requiring fast 
transportation. An important thing tc 
keep in mind concerning air transpor- 
tation is the fact that new uses are 
being created for things not heretofore 
done. For instance, a man having an 
important business problem to settle, 


rather than to work it out as heretofore . 


by the slow mail or even a visit by past 
means of transportation, will now in 
two or three days’ time at most away 
from his business, have personally 
solved a problem in Europe. The papayas 
of the Caribbean countries may well be 


on your breakfast table tomorrow, 
picked from the trees today. New uses! 


Insurance Companies Liberalized 
Contracts 

The insurance companies have been 
alert to the potentialities in aviation. 
They have provided an increasingly wide 
range of coverage for all aspects oi 
the business, and have kept apace wit! 
the rapidly improving conditions whic] 
justify extended coverage at reduced 
cost. As a matter of fact, I can see the 
time coming when there will be no dis 
crepancy with respect to flying’ per 
sonnel. 

Great liberalization of contracts has 
occurred, including Life, Accident and 
Sickness benefits. With the enlarged 


‘volume of air traffic, and the steadily 


increasing expanse of the world’s sur- 
face to be encompassed within the range 
of travel, the institution of life insur- 
ance recognizes the challenging oppor 
tunity for the future. 


In its own sphere, insurance has beet 
guided by the same pioneering spirii 
which has marked the progress of thx 
whole aviation industry. Many experi- 
mental projects, basic to the develop- 
ment. of air transport, have been sub- 
stantially aided through the cooperative 
attitude of the insurers. The early tests 
of instrument -landings, stratosphere 
flights, and long-distance travel to for- 
eign countries, were all aided by the 
interested cooperation of the insurance 
companies. Research projects, designed 
to encourage technical improvements, 
were assisted by the underwriters. 
Many now familiar safety features of 
aviation found their origin in the sug- 
gestions of insurers. 

There is a wealth of business for the 
insurance companies in the field of 
aviation. The existing structure of the 
airlines, manufacturers, and the various 
service Organizations, provides a great 
prospecting area. Jt is apparent that 

(Continued on Page 56 


Life Insurance No Longer Earthbound 


By Ricuarp T. SExTon 


Assistant Secretary, Connecticut General Life 


In his admirable second annual report 
on the Army Air Forces issued in Feb- 
ruary of this year, General H. H. Arnold 
stated : “Another lesson taught in this 
war is that a healthy, sustaining air 
transport industry is vital to the realiza- 
tion of effective air power. The AAF 
and the nation as a whole have a very 
real interest in the pre-eminence of our 
civil air transport structure.” 

Commercial aviation in this country, 
which prior to the present war had 
established a position of world leader- 
ship, is proud of this acknowledgment 
of its contribution to the miraculous 
achievements of our air forces. 

Military and civilian aviation may be 
said to have become partners in 1908 
when the War Department purchased its 
first airplane (the first to be purchased 
by any government). The results of this 
partnership were first shown in World 
War I when the Government trained 
ten thousand men to pilot the seventeen 
thousand airplanes manufactured for 
military use. 

This limited use of aviation when 
contrasted with the job our air forces 
recently did in Europe and the manner 
in which they have contributed to the 
defeat of Japan makes all Americans 
appreciate and be grateful for the 
achievements of our aviation team, both 
inilitary and civilian, 


Pledge to Preserve American Leadership 
To preserve American leadership in 
the post-war era, the aviation industry 
has pledged its combined efforts to ac- 
complish the following objectives: 

1. To work with our military forces in 
providing replacement planes of su- 
perior design and performance for use 
by peace-time units of the armed 
services. 

2. To have the ability to carry on its 


share in research development so that 
this country may retain technological 
leadership in aviation. 

3. To have the ability to expand rapidly 

in accordance with an established plan 
i the event of another emergency. 

On the basis of past performance we 
know that commercial aviation, as the 
backbone of a sound national air policy, 
will fulfill these military requirements 
and at the same ‘time maintain the 
superiority of our air commerce. 

The manner in which civilian planes 
have been transformed and operated 
largely by airline personnel to handle 
the key functions of transportation and 
supply for our military forces all over 
the world makes many leaders in’ the 
aviation industry feel that the trans- 
port plane, even more than the bomber, 
has been their greatest contribution to 
the war effort. 


International in Scope 

Now that victory is won American 
aviation will be international in scope, 
and its use for commercial purposes will 
be a vital factor in our national econ- 
omy. A tremendous increase is also ex- 
pected in the number of persons who 
will fly for pleasure as either passengers 
or private pilots, and this rapidly grow- 
ing segment of the population will want 
coverage for its flying activities. 

Life insurance companies generally 
have been aware of the increasing im- 
portance of the aviation hazard since 
the growth of commercial aviation fol- 
lowing World War I. However, prior to 
passage of the Air Commerce Act in 
1926 little was known of the safety fac- 
tors involved in various types of flying. 
Nevertheless, a few companies were 
willing as the result of personal con- 
tacts with manufacturers of airplanes 
and the pilots who*flew them to offer 
insurance providing full aviation cover- 
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age. The willingness of these pioneer: 
to make their own experience was no’ 
only a service to the insuring public, but 
was also a tremendous help to civiliat 
aviation in establishing confidence in ai! 
transportation. 


Attitude of Insurance Companies 


During this period the majority of in 
surance companies would not issue un 
restricted policies on applicants wh 
flew even as passengers or were iden 
tified with the aviation industry. A fev 


(Continued on Page 136) 
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Three of our major responsibilities are: 


l. To recruit men who will be a credit to 
the Institution of Life Insurance. 


2. To re-establish Agents who have been 
in Military Service. 


3. To continue the conservative principles 
of a quality organization. 


These three responsibilities will be the guideposts of 
our future development. 


Usborne Hethea Agency 


The Penn Mutual Life Insurance Company 


5U Church Street 
Net: Yorks 7.2 NEY. 


Home Office: Philadelphia 
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The Investment Future of Life Insurance 


The ending of the war and the cer- 
tainty of a set of new financial prob- 
lems differing from those which faced 
business prior to and during the war 
makes the present a particularly good 
time to review the events of the past. 
We are sufficiently removed from the 
early 1930’s to get a proper perspective 
on the events of those depression years 
and to see how the changes which have 
taken place in business generally will 
affect life insurance investments. 

Few industries showed a better record 
during the depression than did life in- 
surance. Portfolio losses were taken, of 
course, but on the whole the showing 
made by the life companies well justi- 
fied the confidence which has been 
shown by the insurance buying public 
for sO many years. 

“Priority” Investing 

One of the factors which contributed 
heavily to this favorable showing is the 
insistence on what might be called 
“priority” investing. It has long been 
the almost universal practice of life 
insurance companies to have the bulk 
of their assets in securities secured by 
first mortgages and having a first claim 
on assets and earnings. If a company 
is unable to meet its obligations the 
claim of the bondholder must be satis- 
fied in full before the holder of junior 
debt or the stockholder receives any- 
thing. During the depression there was 
a widespread feeling that prior claims 
would not be recognized but the pre- 
ferred position of the holders of first 
lien bonds was upheld by the highest 
courts. 

There has been agitation on the part 
of some that life insurance investing 
should take the form of ownership of 
business through the purchase of com- 
mon stocks. This offers a chance for 
greater profits than does loaning money 
at low interest rates, but by the same 
token, it has the possibility of greater 
losses. The industry generally has felt 
that the purchase of common stocks, 
representing, as they do, a part owner- 
ship in business should be limited to 
a small proportion of a life company’s 
assets and that the policyholders’ re- 
serves should not be subject to the 
risk of fluctuating prices and earnings. 

In the current period of low interest 
rates a number of companies have 
bought increased amounts of preferred 
stocks which give a yield higher than 
that obtainable from bonds. Lacking 
some of the sttonger characteristics of 
bonds (which are a definite promise to 
pay interest and principal when due), 
they do represent a claim on earnings 
prior to the common stock and when 
they are obligations of the stronger, 
better managed concerns, have a defi- 
nite place in life insurance investing. 

Strengthening of Securities 


In considerable measure, as a result 
of the depression, numerous changes 
have been made in the policies of vari- 
ous corporations which strengthen them 
immensely and make their securities 
more likely to survive a depression 
without harm than was the case in the 
past. During the 1920’s, many concerns 
over-expanded their operations, in- 
creased indebtedness and incurred heavy 
obligations. During the 1930’s and more 
particularly during the war years, this 
operation was reversed and the great 
majority of concerns put their finances 
in better order than they had been in 
a long time. It may be that if we should 
have a boom which so many people con- 
fidently expect, over-expansion and in- 
curring of too much debt will again be 
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the order of the day. If this proves to 
be the case, it is up to life insurance 
managements, with the example of the 
last boom and subsequent depression 
before it, to avoid the securities of those 
concerns which are following unsound 
practices. 
- Railroad Bonds 


It is in the railroad field that the 
most startling improvement in. finances 
has taken place. As a result of the de- 
pression, a number of railroads were 
forced into bankruptcy, and their se- 
curities, as a class, lost heavily in es- 
teem among investors irrespective of 
the worth behind individual items. Even 
today, with the financial position com- 
pletely changed from earlier years, there 
is a wide divergence of opinion as to 
the future of the railroads. The pes- 
simists point to the rapid growth of 
the airlines and prophesy that most 
freight will be carried by air. They feel 
that labor costs will eat up any profits 
the railroads could possibly make. The 
optimists enumerate the large number 
of labor-saving devices which will re- 
duce costs that have come into use 
during the war years, and forecast that 
with a big demand for all kinds of goods 
which were not manufactured during 
the war, there will be a business boom. 
They point out that railroad freight 
revenues have consistently . varied in 
direct ratio to the amount of our na- 
tional income and feel this will continue. 
This they feel will make railroad earn- 
ings higher than has been the case for 
many years, exclusive of the war period. 

Obviously, there is a middle ground 
between the predictions of these two 
classes. The whole purpose of selection 
of investments is to weed out securities 
of situations which will get worse, and 
to concentrate purchases in improving 
situations. It seems safe to say that 
certain railroads may not show satis- 
factory operations in the future, and 
these railroads should be avoided. At 
the same time, the great improvement in 
finances which has occurred has put 
some roads in a position where they 
some roads in a position where they 
that which took place in 1932 without 
difficulty. 


War Earnings Used to Reduce Debt 
and Interest Charges 
The railroads were building up their 


facilities and increasing their debt in 
the 1920’s. This process was completely 
reversed following the depression and 
particularly during the war years. Dur- 
ing the last few years, the railroads, as 
a class, have made larger profits than 
for a very long time. Rather than pay 
out a substantial portion of these earn- 
ings in dividends, as might well have 
been the case in other times, only mod- 
erate dividends have been paid, and the 
excess earnings have been used to in- 
crease working capital and to decrease 
indebtedness. 

A great many examples of this pro- 
cedure could be given. One of the out- 
standing ones is that of the New York, 
Chicago & St. Louis Railway. For years 
this had been considered a definitely 
second-rate railroad. It had notes con- 
stantly coming due. The fear that these 
maturities could not be met and that 
the road would be forced into bank- 
ruptcy kept investors from considering 
even the best secured obligations of the 
road. It is no secret that the road 
escaped going into bankruptcy by only 
the narrowest of margins. In 1932, in- 
terest charges which it had contracted 


to pay amounted to almost $8,000,000 


annually. By using its earnings to buy 
in its deht and later by substituting 
bonds bearing lower rates of interest, 
as the improvement of its credit per- 
mitted, these interest charges which the 
road must pay had been reduced to 
$5,310,000 annually by the middle of 
1945. Here is a situation where the road 
was unable to earn the interest charges 
it had obligated itself to pay in 1931, 
1932, 1933 and 1938. Had interest charges 
been at their present level, the road 
would have earned these charges each 
year except 1932. 

The situation of this particular rail- 
road has been further strengthened by 
the terms of the new bonds it sold. It 
recently issued 3%% bonds and used 
the proceeds to retire 444% bonds which 
had been outstanding. In 1944 it sold 
334% bonds and used the proceeds to 
retire some of its bonds carrying inter- 
est at the rate of 514%. In each of these 
new issues of bonds the company agreed 
to maintain a sinking fund which would 
gradually reduce debt still further. This 
establishment ‘of sinking funds to retire 
a certain percentage of debt each year 
is a relatively new development in the 
railroad field. The theory formerly was 
that if the properties were maintained 
properly the road would never decrease 
in value. The depression showed that 
this was not so and almost without ex- 
ception bonds being issued these days 


carry provisions requiring the gradual 


retirement of debt. 

This policy of using war earnings to 
reduce debt and consequently to reduce 
the amount of interest charges which 
the road has obligated itself to pay was 
carried on by practically all railroads. 
In the period 1932 to the present, the 
Great Northern Railway, for example, 
reduced interest charges by 51%, the 
Atlantic Coast Line by 40%, the Illinois 
Central by 33%, and the New York 
Central by 29%. 


A Policy of ICC 


While startling reductions such as the 
above have taken place with the rail- 
roads which managed to remain solvent 
during the depression years, even more 
startling reductions have taken place 
in the railroads which went through 
bankruptcy during that period. It was 
the definite policy of the Interstate 


Commerce Commission, which has to 
approve the reorganization of any rail- 
road, to make sure that interest charges 
which a road had to pay would be so 
low that there would be little if any 
chance of a failure in the future regard- 
less of the business conditions. The 
Erie Railroad, for example, had a long 
term debt amounting to $270,000,000 at 
the end of 1932. The road was unable 
to meet certain maturities in 1938 and 
was petitioned into bankruptcy. While 
the first mortgage bonds of that road 
were not harmed in any way—except 
that interest payments were delayed for 
a time—the less well secured second 
and third mortgage bonds were forced 
to take stocks and bonds whose interest 
need not be paid unless earned, when 
the road was finally reorganized. The 
result was that at the present time the 
road has long term fixed interest in- 
debtedness of about $140,000,000 or half 
its former debt. 

Other railroads which were unable to 
meet all their obligations have had their 
indebtedness cut in, a like manner. The 
Western Pacific Railroad, for example, 
had obligated itself to pay interest on 
$78,000,000 of bonds. After the reor- 
ganization, debt had been cut to less 
than $10,000,000 of fixed interest bonds. 
Certain other roads are still in bank- 
ruptcy and are using their earnings to 
retire indebtedness so that when they 
are eventually reorganized and again 
become solvent, the interest charges 
which they must pay will be far below 
what they were in the past. 

The result of this reduction in indebt- 
edness and in interest payments which 
the roads have obligated themselves to 
pay is startling. A number of railroads 
failed to earn their interest charges dur- 
ing several of the years of the 1930's. 
With only insignificant exceptions, these 
roads earned enough even in their worst 
years to cover their interest charges as 
they now exist. Had the debt of the 
railroads in those days been no greater 
than it is now, there would have been 
very little financial trouble. 


In addition to this, practically all rail- 
roads have built up net working capital, 
the equivalent of from one to five years 
interest requirements. If necessary they 
can draw on these funds to meet any 
temporary dip in earnings which might 
occur. 

Public Utilities 

_ The securities of electric power and 
light companies are held in large 
amounts in the portfolio of life com- 
panies, being exceeded only by U. S. 
Government bonds and real estate mort- 
gages. The life insurance companies 
alone now own_ $5,000,000,000 utility 
bonds out of less than $7,000,000,000 
utility bonds outstanding. During the 
depression years only the very strongest 
of these bonds met with general invest- 
ment approval. The holding company 
difficulties, and the fears that the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority developments 
would result in the confiscation of util- 
ity properties, frightened investors from 
the purchase of these securities. As a 
matter of fact, the record of the com- 
panies actually operating the electric 
power and light business was about as 
good as one could hope to find. Scarcely 
any companies of this sort had any 
trouble whatever. The trouble that did 
occur—and there was plenty of it—was 
confined almost entirely to the holding 
companies which had borrowed huge 
sums of money to buy the stocks of 
utility companies at inflated prices 
which never were justified. 

While the financial experience of these 
companies in the depression was far 
better than the market price of. their 
securities might indicate, those com- 
panies are in considerably stronger con- 
dition today. Here is one business which 
is still in a definite uptrend. We are 
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wish me well, Many congratulatory letters and 


were received, and they were 
all ératefully acknowledged, 
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Investment Situation 


With the ending of the war, some as- 
pects of the investment picture take on 
fresh importance. 

Under the disrupting effects of war, 
we witnessed iniportant changes in the 
position of life insurance 
The rapid accumulation of 
real savings in the hands of savings 
banks and life insurance companies 
found a greatly diminished demand from 
borrowers other than the United States 
Treasury; new building construction 
was at a standstill, industrial concerns 
did not make normal replacement of 
plant and equipment and railroads drew 
heavily on their reserves of locomotive 
power and rolling stock. These impor- 
tant normal uses for accumulated sav- 
ings naturally had to give way to the 
supreme need for mobilizing manpower 
and material behind the war effort, 
which soaked up all normal savings and 
then created enough credit to cover the 
balance of the required expenditures. 
The carrying charges on this greatly 
increased volume of Federal securities 
were held down by the actions of the 
fiscal authorities and the patriotic im- 
pulses of the lenders, both private and 
institutional. The pattern of interest 
rates, which already before the war had 
been forced down to levels without pre- 
cedent in this country, was under fur- 
ther downward pressure all along the 
line from the unlimited requirements for 
war money. 


investment 
companies. 


Far-Reaching Effects of Easy-Money 
Policy 

Far-reaching effects of this easy- 
money policy appeared. Not only was 
the whole pattern of interest rates very 
low but there developed a large differ- 
ential in rates between the short ma- 
turities and the longer maturities of 
United States bonds; and with growing 
confidence in the stability of the long- 
term market, commercial banks were 
tempted to improve their earnings by 
reaching out for the intermediate and 
longer maturities, the yields on which 
thereupon declined. Corporate borrow- 
ers coasted along in the wake of this 
movement; they had little need for new 
money but could profitably refund bonds 
bearing interest at, say, 4% with 3%s 
and almost before the ink was dry on 
the new bonds, a fresh refunding op- 
cration was possible at 234%—the whole 
process being aided by favorable tax 
laws. In this way the rates on prime 
corporate bonds were brought down 
close to those on United States obli- 
gations of similar maturity. Lenders, 
seeking to retain their income, were 
attracted to less desirable corporate 
bonds which thereupon advanced in 
price (i.e, declined in yield) beyond 
their normal relationship to prime se- 
curities and, as a result, the differential 
in yield which normally reflects differ- 
ences in credit rating largely disap- 
peared. 

Spreading beyond bonds, the influ- 
ence of unusually low interest rates 
found expression in the prices of guar- 
anteed and preferred stocks, the best 
of which advanced in price so that the 
yield was only about 3%%, or less. In- 
vestors were also attracted to common 
stocks with stable earnings and sound 








By GLADDEN W. BaKER 


Treasurer, The Travelers Insurance Companies 





dividend policies; the sustained rise in 
the average price of all-dividend pay- 
ing common stocks on the New York 
Stock Exchange carried them to a level, 
measured in relation to their yield, close 
to the average of 1929. Real estate 
prices were also greatly strengthened 
by easy money, as the net income from 
real property capitalized at a low rate 
of interest produces a higher indicated 
value than if the same net income is 


capitalized at a higher rate of interest. © 


To a considerable extent, therefore, the 
rises in stock prices and real estate, 
which have caused alarm in some quar- 
ters, were the inevitable results of low 
interest rates. 


Federal Reserve Calls Attention. to 
Danger 

At the end of 1940, a full year before 
the United States was involved in war, 
the Federal Reserve authorities, taking 
cognizance “of the exceedingly low level 
to which interest rates had already been 
driven, sent a special report to the 
Congress in which there was clearly 
forecast the probable inflationary ef- 
fects on investment securities of any 
further decline in interest rates and 
the danger to the investment income 
of insurance companies, educational in- 
stitutions, savings banks and other fi- 


duciaries responsible for the accumu- 
lated savings of the people at large, as 
well .as to the national economy as a 
whole. 

The dangers to which attention was 
directed by the Reserve authorities in 
1940 were borne out by subsequent 
events. 

With the ending of the war and the 
passing of the need for financing huge 
expenditures for military purposes, the 
admonitions of the Reserve authorities 
five years ago should now be given at- 
tention. 

How Sound Reconstruction of World 
Economy Can Come 

A sound reconstruction of the 
world’s economy can come only by in- 
dustry and thrift and these prime 
forces flourish best where the rewards 
are enough to overcome the natural 
tendency of mankind to indolence or 
to present unrestricted enjoyment. The 
reward for postponing enjoyment, ex- 
pressed in the rate of interest, is a 
powerful stimulant in achieving thrift. 

There exists many billions of dollars 
of backed-up demand for goods which 
have been wearing out or becoming ob- 
solete by war developments: housing, 
industrial plant and equipment, railroad 
rolling stock, radio and television sta- 
tions and receivers, automobiles, and 


The Investment Future of Life Insurance 
(Continued from Page 26) 


promised television, electronic devices, 
and all sorts of new household gadgets 
as war plants are reconverted to peace- 
time production. All these developments 
require electricity and will help to con- 
tinue the almost continuous increases in 
electric sales which have taken place 
for so many years. 

These increases were unbroken for a 
long period up to 1930. A modest decline 
took place until 1932 but by 1935 all 
the depression losses had been made 
up and sales of electricity were higher 
than in 1930. By 1940, sales were almost 
twice as high as in 1932 and the war 
years made sales increase at a very 
rapid rate. 

During this period of growth, it was 
necessary to construct additional elec- 
tric generators, substations and the 
like. Incidentally, the utility industry 
has estimated prospective capital ex- 
penditures for 1945 at $663,000,000 or 
more than at any time since 1930, Funds 
for construction were obtained largely 
from earnings, and while property values 
and revenues are much higher than in 
1932, debt is about the same. Interest 
charges which must be paid are actually 
lower, for the utility companies have 
been most aggressive in replacing high 
interest debt with bonds carrying low 
interest rates. While this process has 
lowered the income of insurance com- 
panies, it has put the utility companies 
in a position to stand long periods of 
low earnings far better than they could 
have done in 1932 


Industrial Bonds 
It is only in relatively recent times 
that the securities of industrial con- 
cerns have figured prominently in life 


insurance investing. About four times 
as many industrial bonds are owned 
now than were held in 1932, and there 
has been great improvement in the 
security behind them. In many respects 
they make ideal investments. With few 
exceptions, these securities now con- 
tain restrictive provisions which assure 
the maintenance of adequate working 
capital and prevent the payment of ex- 
cessive dividends. Most of them have 
large sinking funds so that the amount 
of bonds outstanding is steadily being 
reduced. The combination should mean 
relative freedom from financial diffi- 
culties in the future. 

In this machine age the establishment 
of a new industry is complicated and 
costly. Substantial sums of money are 
needed in order to make such develop- 
ments successful, and in a report re- 
cently made to a Senate committee some 
400 pages are devoted to outlining more 
than 1,500 new developments in widely 
diversified fields such as plastics, the 
treatment of metals, textiles and many 
others. Many of these processes were 
developed in connection with war work, 
but will be taken over and used by 
peacetime industry. 

It is not so long ago since the invest- 
ment field for the life insurance com- 
pany was a _ reasonably simple and 
familiar one. Very few companies had 
investments beyond Government bonds, 
railroad securities and mortgages, and 
even utilities were looked upon with 
suspicion. Today, however, through the 
necessity of developing our activities in 
all departments of the business world, 
considerable change has taken place. A 
few years ago our investments were 
restricted to three or four different in- 
dustries. Today, for example, our com- 
pany alone is interested in about sixty 
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household goods of all kinds. These new 
goods will be bought partly with cash 
and cash reserves built up during the 
var years and partly on credit, and the 
normal effect of these actions would 
result in some firming in interest rates. 
If this occurred, banks would be less 
tempted to reach out for unduly long 
maturities and some inflationary pres- 
sure would be taken from the security 
and real estate markets. Maturing debt 
might need to be refinanced at some- 
what higher rates; but borrowers will 
have had whatever benefit there may 
have been during the war years in the 
unprecedentedly low level of interest 
iates, and methods could be devised to 
minimize the effect of a decline in the 
price of United States securities. 


(Continued from Page 26) 





different industries through our indus- 
trial bond list, leaving out the railroad 
and utility business, and even that in- 
cludes the chemical business as one 
unit, although there are many important 
divisions in that industry. 

It is perhaps also worth noting that 
more than half the homes in the coun- 
try are over fifty years old, and with 
the great improvements that have been 
made within the recent years, many of 
these are obsolete. The opportunities 
for the construction business are there- 
fore obvious. 


Government Bonds 

Perhaps the outstanding change in 
life insurance portfolios is the tremen- 
dous increase in United States Govern- 
ment bond holdings. It is further sig- 
nificant that of all the war loans no 
less than 42% of the total long term 
debt on December 31, 1944 was carried 
by the life companies, a proportion 
which must have been further increased 
throughout the current year. This means 
not only for the policyholder but for 
the country at large and for the com- 
panies themselves, a larger factor 0! 
financial stability during the years {ol- 
lowing the war, because this debt wil! 
be in the hands of a lender who will 
sympathetically cooperate with _ the 
Government in whatever develops to be 
for the best interest of the country. I! 
necessary, a refinancing of this luge 
amount can be made when the bonds 
mature without disturbing the financial 
world, and that would otherwise le 4 
very difficult matter without so sub- 
stantial a portion of the debt bein, 9° 
held. 

The subject of Government bonds sug 
gests the fact that the development 
which are occurring in foreign counitri¢s 
will also require large amounts of cap 
tal. South America is expanding its 1 
dustrial facilities rapidly and the Furo 
pean countries will need _ financing 
Whether this is to be done with pr vatt 

(Continued on Page 70) 
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‘The Billion Dollar Pebble 


““Tt’s pretty enough . . . probably a topaz . . 



















but no one would pay anything for it.” 
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Protecting the American Family — 


The Professional Man’s Family 


Agent’s Obligation to Society 


By Dupiey DowELL 


Vice President, 


Our principal job, as life insurance 
men and women, is to make the future 
of the family more secure. Because life 
insurance is so closely identified with 
the hopes and aspirations of men—the 
basic reasons why men work and strive 
to get ahead—it requires on the part 
of all of us in the agency end of the 
business a deep sense of personal re- 
sponsibility to the public we serve. It 
requires a “professional” approach to 
our task on the part of full-time carcer 
life underwriters so that we can render 
the best possible assistance to those 
who need life insurance protection. 

All of us in our business know how 
important life insurance can be for the 
individual family. We have seen life 
insurance in action. To all this must 
be added the broader significance of our 
work from a social and economic point 
of view. 

A Nation of Families 

America is a nation of families, and 
the family is the basic unit of our en- 
tire social structure. Anything that 
helps to protect the family and to make 
it stronger and better, helps to make 
us a stronger and better nation. Under 
our representative form of government 
we are guaranteed the freedom and op- 
portunity to participate in the growth 
and progress of our country, but it is 
the responsibility of the individual fam- 
ily to take full advantage of that op- 
portunity through hard work and_ by 
providing for the future. And the best 
way to provide for the future is through 
life insurance. In no other way can 
a man make certain that his family will 
be safe financially, whether he lives to 


Family of Main 


By JAMES 
New York Life, 


The Main Street merchant in a small 
town is a very vital part of American 
life. He accepts his responsibility to his 
community and to his family seriously. 

There are three classes of merchants, 
those who are starting in business, 
those who are developing into success- 
ful merchants, and those who are well 
established and have a financial rating. 
All of them have a life desire to prosper 
and to have pro- 
tection for their 
families, but their 
needs are differ- 
ent. 

The merchant, 
who is starting in 
business, needs all 
his capital, and 
thus needs a life 
insurance _ policy 
that will give him 
the most protec- 
tion for his fam- 
ily, on a perma- 
nent plan, and 
provide. extra 
credit for his bus- 
iness. When he 
has become established the most prac- 
tical policy to add is one which pro- 
vides protection for his family, and yet 





James Louis Cherry 


New York Life 





DUDLEY DOWELL 


complete his plans or whether he dies 
prematurely. 

This in turn, places an obligation upon 
us as life insurance men and women, 
for there would be no life insurance un- 
less there were agents to point out to 
people the need for adequate protection 
and the need for taking action before 
it is too late. 

In the years of peace which lie ahead, 
the work of the agent, in protecting 
the families of America, should be an 
important element in making this a 
stronger, happier and better country. 


Street Merchants 


L. CHERRY 
Blytheville, Ark. 


will give him a monthly income at age 
65, when he may wish to retire. For 
the merchant is not covered by Social 
Security, and he must plan and arrange 
for his own retirement. 

A policy should also be bought on 





James L. Cherry 


James L. Cherry, a senior Nylic, 
has represented the New York Life in 
Blytheville, Ark., since 1923. A grad- 
uate of the University of Arkansas, 
he was an agricultural county agent 
before entering the life insurance 
business. Mr, Cherry for past twenty 
years has consistently qualified for 
one of the New York Life’s produc- 
tion clubs. Most of his clients are 
small town merchants and farmers. 











his wife, for in event of her death, con- 
siderable cash is required, and his home 
life must be readjusted. Most small 
town merchants have children, and they 
want their children to have a college 
education. Now the merchant is likely 
to buy an educational policy to guar- 
antee the money so his son or daughter 
could go to college, whether he lives 
or not. 

The first policies are often bought to 

(Continued on Page 44) 


By A. Everett RILey 
New York Life, Kansas City 


The professional man’s need for life 
insurance protection is greater than that 
of most men. First, this is because of his 
large financial investment ‘n his edu- 
cation, which in return gives him and 
his family a large income only if he 
lives and is physically able to use it. 
Otherwise, all the education and post- 
graduate work is worth no food, clothes, 
or “continued living” to his family 
and himself. 

The professional 
man knows where 
he is going at all 
times. He plans 
his education from 
the time he starts 
in medical school. 
He finds out the 
necessary studies 
and needs to qual- 
ify him to pass 
his State Boards 
and become a 
physician or sur- 
geon. 

The professional 
man finds that 


, 





A. Everett Riley 
ve the most valuable 
happiness he has is his family and his 


profession. His family and his own 
standard of living are higher than that 
of the average man. More is expected of 
him. His income is usually larger; his ex- 


penses, greater. Pension plans and Gov 
ernment agencies have placed him in 
a different category from such men a 
engineers, chemists and those in som: 
other professions. He has no Socia! 
Security, and when he is ready to re 
tire, he has no pension plan provided 
by a company, nor has he built up mer 
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A. Everett Riley, Kansas City, Mo., | 
is one of the leading agents of the 
New York Life. For the past several | 
years his paid for production has 
been in excess of $1,000,000 annually. | 
He has been unusually successful in| 
serving the life insurance needs of a| 
large clientele of professional men. | 








chandise on the shelves nor a going 
business which might take care of him. 

_Because of the great education medi- 
cine requires of the doctor and _ the 
necessary requirements to keep qualified 
at all times, he has very little time to 
make a study of the investment world. 
His training has usually been entirely 
medical, which is very different fron: 
business, 

Sixteen years experience in serving 
the medical profession shows me the 
importance of studying all changes per- 
taining to the economic problems of 
doctors. I try to serve them the same 


(Continued on Page 140) 


Insurance for the Entire Family 


By E. E. Brown 
New York Life, La Crosse, Wis. 


The father, the mother, and the chil- 
dren all need life insurance. About half 
of my business has been sold to families. 


Both the father and mother need life 
insurance in order to protect the family. 
If the mother should predecease her 
husband, the insurance she had on her 
life would provide some means of hold- 
ing the family together and helping the 
children receive an education. Some- 
times parents who 
hesitate taking 
separate policies 
on their lives are 
pleased when a 
joint life policy 
is suggested. 

In most _ in- 
stances my clients 
do not insure all 
of their children 
at the same time. 
For example, I 
have one large 
family in mind, 
consisting of 
seven boys and 

E. E. Brown one girl. When 

the oldest boy 

was 15, I suggested that the father take 

out a policy for him on the Twenty- 

Payment Life plan, and when the other 

boys became 15 he could start a policy 

for each of them. In that way he would 
be treating the children all alike. 

He adopted the suggestion and kept 
a record of the premiums on each of 
the policies, considering the premiums 
as part of the wages or income for the 
work the boys were doing for him on 
the farm, In that way, they received a 











share of the profits of the farm and 
also learned how to save money for 
themselves in later years. As each of the 
seven boys reached age 15, he took a 
$5,000 Twenty-Payment Life policy. 
The girl in this case finished her high 
school education and took a_ business 
course, later obtaining a job in an office. 
The father suggested she take out the 
insurance on her own life and pay the 
premiums from her own funds. She did 
so and later, when she married, her 


E. E. Brown 


E. E. Brown has been an agent o! 
the New York Life for the pas! 
thirty-three years and before joinin; 
the company he owned his own dair) 
business. Although a senior Nylic 
and 75 years of age, he is still activ 
and successful in the field, 











husband also took a policy for $5,0., 
the same amount as his wife’s policy. 
Within two months after taking t'e 
insurance, the husband was killed in 
an automobile accident. As there was 2 
double indemnity benefit in his policy, 
the wife received $10,000. 

She thought so much of life insuran:e 
that, as her brothers married and had 
children, she has had each of her niec:s 
and nephews insured, paying the pr°- 
miums herself and naming the parer is 
as the beneficiaries. On my books there 
are now seventeen policies upon which 
she is paying premiums! 

Most -parents want their children ‘0 

(Continued on Page 44) 
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THE LEADING AGENTS IN NEW BUSINESS PAID FOR 
AGENTS’ YEAR 1944-45 
IN EACH OF THE 4 GREATER NEW YORK GENERAL AGENCIES 





H. F. CLUTHE W. F. McMARTIN 
Rowley & Talbot Agency C. L. McMillen Agency 





E. H. EARLEY D. B. FLUEGELMAN 
A. J. Johannsen Agency Krueger & Davidson Agency 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


$4,500,000,000 of Insurance in Force — Organized 1857 
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Readers of the country’s national 
magazines—which means nearly all lit- 
erate persons—must certainly be keenly 
aware of the wide variety of ways in 
which life insurance can assist them in 
solving their personal financial prob- 
lems. For in 1945, eighteen leading life 
companies have been conducting na- 
tional magazine advertising campaigns. 
The impact of this combined effort on 
public thinking is bound to be tre- 
mendous in the long run, in terms ol! 
sales, education and public goodwill. 

Although the actual themes of indi- 
vidual campaigns differ widely and run 
the entire gamut of life insurance pur- 
poses, nearly all of them have one thing 
in common. They relate life insurance to 
the personal needs of the individual, in 
human interest fashion. Gone are the 
days when life insurance advertising 
comprised technical expositions of the 
terms and arithmetic of the contract! 


Ads Show Sound, Long-Range Thinking 

A review of current campaigns indi- 
cates that they are doing not only a 
hard-hitting sales job for individual 
companies, but also a fine institutional 
job for the entire business. They: are 
free from competitive claims and tech- 
nical comparisons that always tend to 
destroy public faith in any business. 
Those charged with the production of 
life insurance advertising are to be 
complimented on the sound, long-range 
thinking that guides their efforts. They 
are building public respect and good- 
will for their business, without which 
no business can survive in the long run. 
They are building, perhaps, even better 
than they know! Here are some ex- 


amples: 
Bankers Life 

During 1945 Bankers Life Co. has 
continued to stress the theme of finan- 
cial independence, through its “Double 
Duty Dollar” plan. Narrative copy, 
based on individual cases, shows the 
feasibility of retirement on an adequate 
income for the average individual. All 
ads offer a free booklet and contain a 
coupon. 

Edwin P. Leader, the company’s ad- 
vertising manager, says: “We _ have 
found this to be an effective theme, part 
of which we attribute to increased pub- 
lic consciousness of the desirability of 
retirement provisions, brought about by 
the Social Security educational pro- 
gram.” 


Connecticut General 

Advertisements of this company in 
1945 have been confined largely to the 
promotion of Group insurance and have 
appeared in business magazines of na- 
tional circulation. The campaign stresses 
the obligation of business managements 
to help their employes attain freedom 
from financial worries. Each ad_ fea- 
tures prominently the phrase “Manage- 
ment ‘reaches out’ through the ‘Pro- 
tected Pay Envelope.’” Connecticut 
General, in 1945, has also run a series 
of ads in business and aviation pub- 
lications featuring its broad aviation 
coverage as applied to both Group and 
individual policies. 


Guardian Life 


This company’s national magazine 
advertising in 1945 has featured pension 
trust plans. Copy has emphasized the 
need for individual planning of such 








Life Companies’ 1945 Advertising in 
Magazines of National C 


By Currrorp B. REEVEs 


trusts, and offers to corporations the 
skilled assistance of the company’s spe- 
cialists in that field. Irving Davis of 
Guardian Life’s advertising and pub- 
licity section, says: “Our objective is to 
acquaint executives with the nature of 
our pension plan ‘service,’ and he re- 
ports a considerable number of inquiries 
from corporations. 


_ John Hancock 


Two separate campaigns have been 
conducted by John Hancock this year— 
one in national magazines of general 
circulation, featuring life insurance to 
guarantee the education of children and 
for other purposes; the other in  busi- 
ness Magazines, stressing pension trusts 
and Group annuities. Both campaigns 
are distinguished for unusual layout 
and effective art work 

James A. Peirce, manager of the com- 
pany’s advertising department, reports 
that public response to the ads featur- 
ing children’s education has been 
greater than to anything the company 
had previously run. The inquiries re- 
ceived, he stated, “all gave names and 
ages of children and requested specific 
information as to what could be done 
with life insurance to ensure their chil- 
dren’s education. In many cases, the 
writers revealed the actual amount they 
wished to accumulate for purposes of 
education.” 

Mr. Peirce also reports that John 
Hancock now has in preparation an 
additional campaign to run in service 
men’s magazines 

Lincoln National 

The “protection appeal” is strongly 
featured in current national advertising 
of the Lincoln National, which runs in 
magazines of general circulation. The 
ads feature a large head of Abraham 
Lincoln, for continuing company iden- 
tification. The copy discusses a special 
low cost policy that enables the average 
individual to maintain adequate insur- 
ance protection. W. T. Plogsterth, di- 
rector of field service, points out that 
each ad carries a coupon, to provide 
quality leads for the company’s repre- 
sentatives. 

Massachusetts Mutual 

Business magazines and newspapers 
have been the media for this company’s 
mre rage of pension trusts. Seneca M. 
Gamble, agency assistant, states that 
“literally hundreds of requests” have 
been received for the company’s pen- 
sion trust booklet as a consequence of 
the advertising. 

In addition, Massachusetts Mutual 
has been running a separate campaign 
in a_ business public ation on the sub- 
ject of “key man” insurance and other 
life insurance subjects of particular in- 
terest to business executives. 


Metropolitan 


In 1945, Metropolitan has continued 
the theme of health conservation, which 
it has followed for the past twenty-two 
years, and which has now sunk deep 
into public consciousness. The campaign 
has unquestionably been responsible for 
greater longevity of human life. It thus 
performs an important public service, 
and at the same time helps to improve 
the mortality experience of Metropoli- 
tan and all other life insurance com- 
panies. 


Through this campaign, the company 
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distributes 375,000,000 “health messages” 
a year. Most of the advertisements are 
devoted to the major causes of death. 
The latest and most authoritative in- 
formation is presented on each subject, 
and the best medical authorities in the 
country are consulted to achieve that 
end. A certain percentage of the ads 
are also devoted to basic health sub- 
jects, such as diet, rest and relaxation, 
first aid, and other ways of conserving 
health. 

H. A. Richmond, advertising research 
manager, says that “perhaps the best 
evidence of reception and results is 
obtained from the highly complimentary 
letters constantly being received from 
members of the medical profession and 
also from individuals, many of whom 
credit the program with saving their 
lives or that of some member of their 


families.” 
Mutual Benefit 


3Zecause 1945 is Mutual Benefit’s cen- 
tennial year the company has added to 
its national magazine advertising this 
year a centennial logotype and 100th 
anniversary seal. With these additions, 
it has continued in 1945 the distinctive 
series of advertisements previously 
started. The objective of the campaign, 
according to Charles E. Brewer, Jr., as- 
sistant superintendent of agencies, is 

“to give the company a distinctive char- 
acter in type.” 

The campaign is presented in “primer 
style,” both as to copy and typography, 
and is run in two colors. Each ad tells 
a “story” of the way in which the liberal 
terms of a Mutual Benefit policy unex- 
pectedly solved a financial problem for 
a policyholder. 

Mutual Benefit has also been running 
a separate campaign in “Future,” ad- 
dressed to young men, which presents 
the company’s analagraph service and 
other life insurance discussions of par- 
ticular interest to young men. 


National Life of Vermont 


Consistency in format continues to be 
a feature of Nafional Life’s magazine 
advertising. In 1945 the company con- 





irculation 





tinued its series based on human inte: 
est episodes in the history of Vermoni. 
which it has run consistently for « 
period of ten years. The long-term us 
of the historical theme and the same 
style of art work and typography iden- 
tifies National Life advertising beyond 
any mistaking. All ads carry a coupon. 

Charles E. Crane, director of pub- 
licity, states that illustrations from the 
advertisements have been in wide de- 
mand among schools throughout the 
country and that several hundred thou- 
sand booklets containing selected pic- 
tures have been distributed. “Our ob- 
jective” says Mr, Crane, “is not only 
to differentiate the company from some 
forty other life companies which have 
the word ‘national’ in their name, but 
also to reflect in our advertising the 
particular character of this ninety-five- 
year-old company.” 


New England Mutual: 


The national magazine advertising of 
New England Mutual in 1945 was a 
continuation of the program adopted 
two years earlier, under which virtually 
all space is devoted to the interests of 
the men in the Armed Forces. Each ad 
offers a forty-page booklet, published 
by the company under the title, “Infor- 
mation for Veterans.” It highlights the 
GI Bill of Rights and other veterans’ 
benefits, explains National Service Life 
insurance and reviews the job situation. 
The booklet has been widely requested 
by service men and women in combat 
areas throughout the world. 

David W. Tibbott, advertising man- 
ager, says that advertisements _ this 
year have been built around headlines 
taken from actual letters received by 
the company from service men. “The 
advertising,” he says, “has no sales tie- 
up whatever, but the company feels it 
is well worthwhile, not only for the 
service rendered, but for the goodwill 
it is building among the great group 
which will constitute the major post- 
war market for life insurance.’ 


New York Life 


Because 1945 is the company’s 100th 
anniversary year, New York Life has 
been devoting most of its advertising 
effort to creating public interest in its 
centennial. This has been done by a 
nationwide campaign in daily news- 
papers, embracing 350 papers in 177 
cities. On the anniversary day itself, an 
advertisement dedicated to the agent 
and his work in protecting American 
families, was run in 417 daily news- 
papers in 243 cities. 

In this centennial year campaign, ‘he 
copy saluted the coming generation and 
the vigor and vitality of the American 
family, thus capitalizing the intense pub- 
lic interest in the future that has been 
engendered by the war, and at the same 
time appealing to younger people who 
- founding families. 

H. Thiemann, assistant secretary, 
Pi “The objectives of the campa gn 
were to impress the public with he 
fact that New York Life was 100 years 
old, but to avoid looking backward; t 
avoid talking about ourselves, but rat!:er 
to show an interest in the concerns of 
our readers; to avoid technicalities and 


_ competitive claims; and to emphas.z¢ 


family protection rather than the 1- 
vestment features of life insurance. 
Farlier this year, New York Life «an 


(Continued on Page 116) 
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Sitting, 1. to r., Charles W. McKeone, Bernard M. Miller, Herbert A. Davis and Rinaldo W. Troupe. 
Standing, |. to r., Bernard Horowitz, Philip J. Alicino, Eugene Minervino, Ruth S. Hanauer, James G. Ranni and Mel J. Appleton. 


A Tribute to a Fine 


Completing our greatest production club year on August 
31, the Ranni Agency paid for $5,449,775 of life insurance 
(exclusive of annuities) topping by 45% our 1943-44 club 
year production and reaching a “new high”. Largest share 
of the credit for this fine performance under wartime condi- 
tions goes to the men and women producers of this agency, 
and I'm proud to pay this tribute to them. 


In addition to winning the Halsey Cup for the sixth con- 
secutive year—an annual presentation of the Manhattan 
Life Insurance Co. for the best paid-for record in June, July 
and August—our organization has again received two tro- 
phies in recognition of its leadership «mong all agencies of 
our company. These are for the largest first year paid pre- 
miums and volume of insurance produced in the club year. 
Congratulations, Ranni producers! 


Pictured above are nine of the agents and supervisors 
who have played inportant roles in the success of our 
agency. Our top-ranking producer, Irving Richman, who 
leads the Manhattan Life this year, was closing a big case 
as this picture was taken and regretfully could not be 





Group of Producers 


present. My hat’s off to his outstanding record which won for 
him the Manhattan's Personal Producer's Cup for $508,000 
paid-for volume. Two other leaders, Bernard Horowitz, asso- 
ciate general agent, and Mel J. Appleton, supervisor, rank 
high in my esteem. They both qualified for the club conven- 
tion this Fall in addition to their managerial performance. 


Bernard M. Miller also qualified and did an outstanding 
job. The same applies to John H. Munro, Jr., our supervisor 
of brokerage business, who was enjoying a well-earned 
vacation when this picture was taken. His demonstrated 
ability to help an increasing number of brokers write more 
life insurance is typical of the cooperative spirit prevailing 
in our office. 


My appreciation is also extended to all the other agents 
who qualified and to our leading woman agent, Ruth S. 
Hanauer, whose combined efforts totaled over $3,000.000 in 
paid-for business for the club year. We face the post-war 
future with the confidence that we will continue to grow in 
stature and in usefulness as a live-wire, progress've life 
insurance organization. 





General Agent at 521 Fifth Ave., New York City 


THE MANHATTAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 





of New York 
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Life Insurance in Force on U. S. 
Residents Estimated To 


By Juuian S. Myrick 
Second Vice President, Mutual Life 


Life insurance as an institution in the 
United States is slightly more than 100 
having reached its present 
heights by a slow and gradual develop- 
ment and growth. Thus, with the valu- 
able assistance of the agency system, we 
liave more life insurance on the lives of 
our population than all the rest of the 

ld—64% of all the life insurance of 
the world on 6% of the world’s popu- 
lation, This does not include National 
Life Insurance or Social Se- 


vears old, 


service 
curity 
We can divide life insurance owned 
in this country into four categories: 
|. Life insurance owned in the legal 
reserve companies, fraternal orders 
and assessment organizations. 
2. U. S.* Government life insurance 
on the lives of men in the service 
in World War I 
3. National Service Life Insurance, 
World War II. 
+. Social Security—Insured status. 


wegery RESERVE COMPANIES 


Number of U. S. policyholders. 70,000,000 
Life urance carried by Ss. 

poli mt lers (i approximately) . $153,000,000,000 
Total admitted assets of legal 

reserve companieS............ $42,500,000,000 


FRATERNALS AND ASSESSMENTS 
Life in _ “wt Ci —— through 
traterna orders anc asse 


ment organizations (estimated) $7,300,000,000 


U. S. GOVT. LIFE INSURANCE 
(As of December 31, 1944) 
World War I _— Risk Eaemepace 


Number of policies in force. 573,817 
Life insurance in force........ $2, 478,64 2°201 
REE oc snvcdbnesosensbesesnre $1,229,241,721 
NOTE: For War Risk Bureau Life insurance, 
World War I, the estimated high figures, May 
31, 1919, are as follows: 
Applications received.......... 4,529,889 
Amount of insurance represented $39, 606, 743,000 
AVESGRE POUET 00586 400.60 0800 8,7 


NATIONAL SERVICE LIFE INSUR- 
ANCE—WORLD WAR II 


Certificates issued as of July 18, 

1945 (on 14,708,438 lives)... $17,572,743 
Amount of insurance.......... $135,798,123.500 
Average _ polic -y per life (approx.) $9,200 


NOTE: I.am informed that 98% of the of- 
ficers at “a enlisted men are insured, 


SOCIAL SECURITY 
Insured Workers 
i eee 
Estimated amount of life insur- 
ance value under survivor’s benefits 
of O.A.S.1., $67 billions. 

The above does not include the com- 
muted value of Old Age benefits. 

The May, 1945, -y of “Social Se- 
curity Bulletin,” Vol. No. 5, Page SI, 
Table 10, shows Pe ‘appropriation to 
trust fund—net assets under Social Se- 


curity, Old Age portion of it—$6,221,000,- 
000—all in Government bonds except 
$32,000. 


Adding these life insurance values up 
we find approximately the total amount 
of life insurance in force as of the 
present time: 

Life insurance in legal reserve 

POMNINS 56 Sispuesbsanacee $153.0 Billions 
Fraternal orders and assessment 

organizations (estimated)...... $7.3 Billions 

I - $2.5 Billions 


World War ; 
World War II . -$135.9 Billions 
$67.0 Billions 





MOMS kd ishaedaecerer este weune $365.1 7 Billions 


Life insurance carried in legal reserve 
companies includes Ordinary, Industrial, 
Annuities, Group, Wholesale and Pen- 
sion Trusts, etc. 

The cost of this vast amount of life 
in the final analysis, 


insurance which, 


is paid by individuals, is broken down 
as follows: 

43.7% in legal reserve companies, 
fraternal — orders and assessment 
organizations. 

56.3% is operated through Govern- 
ment bureaus. 


ASSETS 

About $18 billions of the $42,500,000,- 
000 of the total admitted assets of the 
American life insurance companies are 
invested in U. S. Government securities, 
or 42.35%. Approximately, all the re- 
serves backing up life insurance in the 
other three categories are invested in 
U. S. Government securities. 


Life Insurance in Force as It Relates 
to National Income, National Wealth 
and the Public Debt 
1. $365 billions of life insurance equals 
2% times the estimated national 

income (1944) of $160.7 billions. 

2. $365 billions of life insurance 
slightly less than equals the esti- 
mated national wealth (1944) of 
$380 billions. 

3. $365 billions of life insurance is 
124 times the amount of the esti- 
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mated public debt—national, state 
and local (1944) of $216 billions. 


The Nation Underinsured 


It is estimated that the dollar value 
on human lives is anywhere from five 
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Be $365 Billions 


to ten times the earned income of the 
individual. The national income at the 
end of 1944 was estimated at $160.7 
billions. Based on a ratio of five times 
the earned income, human life dollar 
values would be in excess of $800 bil- 
lions. The total amount of life insurance 
protection is approximately $365 bil- 
lions. Accordingly, if we could thus 
establish the dollar value on human 
lives, which are made up ‘of the char- 
acter, health, native ability and industry 
of our population, I believe it would he 
readily demonstrated that these life 
values are woefully under-insured. There 
is a great field to provide further life 
insurance to properly protect the hu- 
man life values and the future growth 
and development of our nation. 

It has been the result of the work 
and effort of the life.insurance agent, 
individually and collectively, through 
these 100 years to help create this vast 
amount of life insurance, with the ac- 
companying assets that are now so 
largely invested in S. Government 
securities and which have played an 
important part in the growth and de- 
velopment of the industrial resources of 
the country. 


Still Much Work to Be Done 

It will be the continuing duty and 
obligation of all life insurance com- 
panies, through their representatives in 
the field, to see that all these plans of 
life insurance are properly integrated 
and coordinated so that they may all 
be used as one program to: 

Protect the family against the 
death of the breadwinner. 

Provide funds for retirement of 
the individual in old age. 

Protect corporations and partner- 
ships against the loss of their of- 
ficers, key men and partners—busi- 
ness insurance. 

Provide for estate and inheritance 
taxes. 

Provide annuities of all kinds. 

Generally speaking, the indemnifying 
features of life insurance in all its 
phases may be used for protection 
against death and provide for the cre- 
ation of an income in one’s old age. 

To bring this about, it will require 
continued, up to date, training and edu- 
cation of all men of good character o 
make life insurance their life work. It i 
a great challenge to help ete | for 
the future happiness and security of our 
people through the proper use and ap- 
plication of the great institution of life 
insurance. 





Long Range Planning Must 
Include Returned Veterans 


In your long range planning, you as 
agents should not overlook the men re- 
turning from service to civilian ‘fe. 
They will be your prime prospects in 
the post-war years. You have an entree 
now with these men by offering advice 
on the conversion of their National 
Service insurance to permanent Govern- 
ment insurance. If you build yourself 
up now as an authority on insura:ce 
problems, they will feel inclined to ‘rn 
to you later on when additional life in- 
surance is needed. Further, if you «re 
familiar with the various benefits avail- 
able to veterans, such knowledge will 
enable you to extend your usefulness 
and to increase their confidence in you. 
—G. M. Bryce, in “The Emancipator, 
Lincoln National Life. 
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THE HOME OFFICE AGENCY 
of the 
oe Penn Mluruat Lire Ivsurance Company 
160.7 
imes 
etd 
er | welcomes the return of the veteran to civilian life, and is pledged to meet the challenge of 
thus : 
man getting him back swiftly into profitable peacetime employment. 
thar- 
istry 
lif Working in conjunction with the Vocational Rehabilitation and Educational Service of the Vet- 
ere 
= erans’ Administration, the Agency has formulated a special Training Program, which is designed 
-“ to get the returned veteran back into production as quickly as possible while he continues his 
ork . 
gent, education. 
ough 
vast 
80 This Training Program, which covers a period of anywhere from one month to four years, has 
ment . . . . 7 . . . 
E been accepted by the Veterans’ Administration for their Vocational Rehabilitation Program, based 
ae on Public Law #16, 78th Congress, and for their Education and Training Program under Public 
Law #346, 78th Congress. 
and 
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“— This Training is divided into three parts: 
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Maik d) Procedures Sociolo 
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on d) Financing 
Se e) Life Underwriting 
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hs To the Agency’s thirty underwriters who have already returned, or who will return in the near 
ae | future, from active duty with the Armed Forces, the first part of this training will be in the nature 
‘who | 
tea of a Refresher Course. To others who are choosing life insurance as their new profession, this 
= program will constitute full induction training. 
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Agents Capitalize on Social Security 


By L. J. Evans 


Assistant Director of Agencies, Northwestern Mutual Life 
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LAWRENCE J. EVANS 


An increasing number of agents are 
using the Social Security Act as a 
means of helping to increase their life 
insurance sales. Many agents have found 
that the public’s interest in the Act is 
a splendid springboard to a good quali- 
fying interview. Most people covered by 
the act are interested in knowing what 
their possible benefits will be; yet, even 
now most people are uninformed about 
these benefits. A discussion of the bene- 
fits leads naturally and logically into a 
good life insurance interview. Many 
agents have also found that sales can 
be made or increased to fill the gaps or 
inadequacies of Social Security protec- 
tion. In addition, many agents have 
made sales or increased the amount of 
the sale through the idea that in order 
to get Social Security benefits the bene- 
ficiary or the retired employe cannot 
earn income under covered employment 
of more than $14.99 a month. Therefore, 
there must be adequate supplemental in- 
come in order to take the Social Security 
income. There are other special sales 
resulting from particular circumstances, 
but these are the principal ways in 
which agents are capitalizing on the So- 
cial Security Act. 

There are still, however, many agents 
who skip the subject entirely. For some 
of these agents, this is caused by the 
fact that the bulk of their business is 
with business Sed yy ge or professional 
people not covered by the act. Other 
agents feel that it is better procedure to 
interpret Social Security as an extra in- 
come on top of life insurance and other 
estate proceeds. These agents stress the 
viewpoint that the estate should be ade- 
quate and stand on its own and’ that 
Social Security payments as they may 
be made would simply be that much of 
an extra safeguard. This line of think- 
ing, of course, applies particularly in the 
upper income brackets. 

A Difficulty 

One factor, unfortunately, which has 
tended to cause some agents to veer 
away from the Social Security approach 
is the difficulty of coordinating life in- 
surance proceeds with the income pay- 
ments that may be made under Social 
Security. Originally, there was often too 
much tendency on the part of agents to 
tie life insurance income proceeds too 
closely to Social Security payments. In 


recent years most agents have wisely en- 
deavored to provide much greater flexi- 


bility. Despite the various short-cut 
schemes and so-called simplified package 
ideas, however, it is not always easy to 
attain satisfactory flexibility where there 
are a number of life insurance contracts 
in different companies, but great prog- 
ress has been made in working out prac- 
tical and flexible settlement endorse- 
ments that will mesh with Social Se- 
curity payments. 


Despite these difficulties and the effort 
necessary to become acquainted with the 
act and its operations, and despite 
the extra effort necessary to program 
policyholders’ insurance properly, the 
fact remains that for the great bulk of 
prospects covered by the Social Security 
Act it is too important and sizeable a 
factor not to be taken fully into account. 
Moreover, a good percentage of the 
prospects in this category are much more 
inclined to go ahead and provide at 
least a reasonably adequate program of 


protection and retirement; when they 
fully appreciate the substantial start So- 
cial Security has given them. 

Among the large number of North- 
western Mutual agents who have capi- 
talized on Social Security are Lowell M. 
Schwinger, district agent at Waterloo, 
la. in the R. H. Pickford general 
agency, a member of the Million Dollar 
Round Table, and John S. Murphy 
production manager of the J. O. Todd 
agency at Chicago. Both of these men 
build their presentations around the 
company’s Simple Programming survey 
form. 


Lowell M. Schwinger’s Approach 


One of the good sources for prospects 
ior Mr. Schwinger is the birth column 
in the daily paper. From these columns 
he selects those prospects with a good 
address and a good position. To these 
selected prospects he sends a short note, 


What Cost Social Security? 


By Crarence C. Kiocksin 


written in longhand, telling them abou: 


his Social Security Survey Form and 
emphasizing .the fact that they shoul: 


correlate their insurance with their So 
cial Security benefits. If they have had 
a survey made up in the past it is sti! 
necessary to bring it up-to-date, M: 
Schwinger points out, because the ney 
arrival changes the picture completel, 
He also tells them he will call for a 
appointment. Mr. Schwinger’s approac 
runs something along this line. 

“Mr. Prospect, if you died today d. 
you know what benefits Mrs. Prospe 
would be entitled to under the Soci: 
Security Act? I have had the pleasur 
of asking more than 1,200 men that sam 
question and do you know that with th 
exception of a very few most of the: 
had no idea of what these benefits cou! 
be. You would want to make sure, o/ 
course, that your widow would be ab! 
to take these benefits, would you not ? 
Well, naturally you would, but man 
men have said to me—‘what does Soci:! 
Security have to do with life insurance ”’ 
And I can say to you—‘Nothing,’ but 
that life insurance has a great bearing 
on Social Security. I would like to show 
vou what I mean aand also give you the 
information you should have concerning 
what Mrs. Prospect’s benefits would be.” 

He then proceeds to get the complete 
qualifying facts and quickly to show the 

(Continued on Page 92) 





Legislative Counsel, Northwestern Mutual Life 


One of the deep mysteries about the 
Federal Social Security program ap- 
pears to be unfolding at last. 

After several months of preliminary 
study and research by the staff experts 
of the House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, it has been discovered that the 
over-all cost of the present program 
cannot be maintained indefinitely by the 
tax collections as now provided. Ten 
years—yes, fifteen vears, perhaps—but 
not more than twenty years. 

To be fair to the framers and spon- 
sors of the original act of 1935, it should 
be noted that, except for some reliance 
upon the limited experience of European 
old age pension plans, it was impossi- 
ble for them to foresee or forecast with 
any degree of accuracy what the ulti- 
mate cost of the program then adopted 
would be. On several occasions in the 
past, officials of the Social Security 
Board have testified that the trust fund 
provided under the existing tax formula 
is neither a reserve nor a pay-as-you-go 
plan, and, further, that the program 
lacks an actuarial basis and experience 
such as the life insurance companies 
have operated under for a great many 
years. 

Cost Item Shocks Some Members of 
Congress 

Now that the Social Security law 
has been operating for ten years, some 
rays of light. begin to appear. It is 
timely and appropriate that the question 
of the cost of proposed new coverages 
and enlarged old ones, as well as the 
involvement of existing coverages, is 
under complete scrutiny of the experts. 
The preliminary calculations of the 
committee experts tend to support the 
view that in order to maintain a solvent 
system, whether it be called a reserve 
plan or be given any other technical 
name, greatly increased tax collections 
must be provided. 

The inquiry into costs, though far 
from complete, is said to have shocked 
some members of the committee. If 
the 3% pay roll rate (combined rate 6%) 
of the present law is insufficient to sus- 
tain its benefits for more than twenty 
years, then it appears to be the duty 
of the committee to determine as near 
as it can what it will cost to pay for 


any proposed new coverages and en- 
larged old ones. 

As one Social Security revision bill 
after another was introduced in Con- 
gress during the past few years it be- 
came evident that the committees hav- 
ing jurisdiction of the matter would not 
be stampeded into consideration and 
approval of the proposed legislation. 
Congress itself was not inclined to re- 
spond quickly, and it was not until early 
this year that the House of Represen- 
tatives authorized the special study now 
under way by its Ways and Means 
Committee. 

Wagner-Murray-Dingell Bill 

The pending Wagner-Murray-Dingell 
bill provides for disability benefits, un- 
employment compensation at the Fed- 
eral level, hospitalization and medical 
Substantial increases in old age 


care. 
and survivors’ insurance henetits are 
proposed, the new formula providing 


benefits which average about 40% more 
than the present ones. The pay roll 
tax rate would be 4% (combined rate, 
8%) on the first $3,600 of wages. 

What the over-all cost of the WMD 
plan would amount to remains to be 
determined. Its sponsors apparently 
realize that the tax rate proposed will 
be insufficient to carry the load of the 
program, for subsidies are authorized 
whenever it becomes necessary to sils- 
tain it. The subsidy plan, however, will 
not keep the committee from a deter- 
mination of the full cost of the program. 
Some of its members have visualized a 
pay roll levy of 10% on employer and 
10% on employe on the first $5,000 of 
wages. 

It is unthinkable to many Americans 
that subsidization of the Social Security 
program must be resorted to. It is safe 
to say that it will not be without a 
prolonged struggle in the Congress. The 
fact-finding study is a forerunner to it. 
Without a thorough study and report, 
the membership of Congress would lose 
confidence in any proposed revision, 
confusion would result, and the estab- 
lished Social Security system injured. 
Some Relief Must Be Given Overbur- 

dened Taxpayers 

Some proponents of an expanded So- 
cial Security program have countered 
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the current study of over-all costs by 
questioning the past action of Congress 
in freezing the pay roll taxes at 1% 
(combined rate 2%) instead of perni't- 
ting the increased scale of rates to 
take effect. The reasons for Congress’ 
action are obvious, one being that wages 
in the war years are abnormally hich, 
while the principal one is that the prcs- 
ent individual income tax rates are 50 
high that Congress naturally is opposed 
to increasing the social security pay roll 
taxes until the income tax rates can 
be pared somewhat. 

The current study of Social Security 
Act revision may be expected to co: 
tinue for some additional time, ard, 
before it is completed and recommen :- 
tions are made, Congress and its tsx 
committees most likely will turn theif 
attention to tax revision. It is entire'y 
logical that some relief must first »¢ 
given to the overburdened taxpayer !° 
fore he can be expected to assume ay 
higher social security pay roll taxes. 
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A. GORDON NAIRN 


Some time ago | was asked to give a 
sales talk to life insurance salesmen. I’ve 
viven a lot of talks on a lot of different 
subjects, but since I have never sold 
life insurance, I’ve shied away from at- 
tempting to tell life insurance salesmen 
how to sell. I think it is often difficult 


enough for one who knows how and 
has demonstrated his ability by success- 
ful sales activity to tell others how to 
do it. I’ve been a’ fire ranger with 
French Canadians, traveling as_ far 
north as Hudson’s Bay. I’ve been a bell 
boy and even a head bellman at sum- 
mer hotels; I’ve harvested out West 
on the prairies—have even been a tutor 
and taught in a private school, but the 
doing of these things doesn’t give one 
the right to tell salesmen how to sell. 
However, if there is any job I would 
rather do next to the one I am doing 
now, that job would be selling life in- 
surance. So I decided to put down on 
paper just what I would try to do were 
I to start selling life insurance tomor- 
TOW. 
Basic Objective—The Building of a 
Permanent Clientele 


If you want to get something done 
or to get somewhere, it’s a good thing 
to put your basic objective down on 
paper and then list the steps that you'll 
have to take to reach it. Our military 
leaders have proved the soundness of 
this strategy. You have got to know 
where you are going and how you are 
going to get there if you are going to 
succeed. So I thought first of all about 
what my basic objective should be. 

I had just been to see my dentist. I 
noticed that he was busy from morning 
until night—that I couldn’t get an ap- 
pointment under three weeks unless I 
Was an emergency case, in which event 
someone else’s appointme nt would have 
to be canceled. My dentist is really 
established, I thought. Then I thought 
about other professional men—doctors, 
lawyers—they all have one basic objec- 
tive in common—the building of a per- 
manent clientele that they can call their 
own. I decided how sound this would 
be if applied to Itfe insurance selling. 
So I put down on paper that my basic 
objective would be the building of a 
permanent clientele. 

Then I began to list the steps that I 
think I would have to take to attain 
this objective. 

(1) Thorough Knowledge of 
My Business 

Thinking of the necessary educational 
requirements for my 
lawyers and doctors, I decided that my 
first step would be to acquire all the 
necessary knowledge about life insur- 
anee to give my clients sound and ex- 
pert advice. I would complete my CLU 
studies as soon as possible. Having 
acquired a sound background of knowl- 
edge, I would endeavor to keep up with 
all new developments—changes in tax 


dentist and for, 


A Blueprint for 


Life Insurance Selling 


laws, etc. I couldn’t help but remember 
how my dentist usually took time off 
every so often to take a refresher course 
so he could keep up with new develop- 
ments in dentistry notwithstanding the 
fact that when he stopped working, no 
more new money came in. He didn’t 
forget, though, to tell his clients, in one 
way or another, that he was taking 
these refresher courses. 

(2) Professional Sales Techn‘que 

Development 

To my mind, professional technique 
is to diagnose before you prescribe. I 
would want to apply this sound funda- 
mental to life insurance selling. I 
haven’t any use for the doctor who 
takes one look at a person and pre- 
scribes pills without examination, or 
questions. I haven’t any use for the life 
insurance salesman who sells policies 
without attempting to find out the 
problems and needs of his client. I 
would approach people on the basis of 
discussing their problems with them, 
what they want to do in life for their 
families and themselves—what their 
needs are. It would be programming, 
both simple and, in some cases, com- 
plex. I would stress income. I’m not 
trying to fool myself that I would 
necessarily sell life insurance to cover 
the complete program. I realize that in 
many cases I would only make a pack- 
age sale, when I got a sale. After all, 
a completed program is only a number 
of packages tied together. But I hope 
I would have left the door wide open 
for a repeat sale—and that’s a vital 
step in building a permanent clientele. 

(3) Develop Centers of Influence 

Since sound and successful prospect- 
ing is at the root of all successful 


By A. Gorpon Nairn 
Field Supervisor 


The Life Underwriters Association of Canada 


selling in the life insurance business, I 
would go to work to develop good 
centers “of influence — first among my 
friends and later broadening out among 
my policyholders. I would look for key 
men, keeping in mind the class of pros- 
pect I wanted. I would never lose an 
opportunity of rendering service to a 
key man—either life insurance service 
or otherwise. I would consider it good 
business to do a real job of putting an 
executive’s life insurance estate in order, 
even if it didn’t result in any new busi- 
ness for me. My objective in all this 
would be to secure as many referred 
leads as possible. Cold canvass may be 
necessary when one is starting out in 
the life insurance business and then 
stimulating later, as a cold shower, but 
as far as I am concerned, the less cold 
canvassing I would have to do the 
better I would like it. 


(4) Must Become Favorably Known in 
e Community 


I would want to do all the community 
work I could afford the time to do. 
would want to be known as a good 
citizen as well as a good life under- 
writer. There is no sounder way of 
building prestige. Whether by being 
an active service club member, church 
worker, or in some other civic capacity, 
we owe it to our community to lend 
our active support and co-operation. If 
I were ever elected to an office I 
would not want to bask in the glory of 
the office but I would get out and 


justify my election with some real work.’ 


To my mind the work life underwriters 
have done in selling Victory Bonds has 
resulted in a tremendous amount of en- 
hanced prestige for them and for the 


As a Career 


business as a whole. In other words, 
prestige is earned, 
(5) Must Become Favorably Regarded 
by My Fellow Agents 

I would want my fellow agents in my 
community to know me, to respect me 
and to believe I was a competent life 
insurance salesman. If they met one 
of my _ policyholders or prospective 
clients I believe it would be most im- 


A. Gordon Nairn 


Born in Montreal of Scotch par- 
ents, A. Gordon Nairn spent nine 
years at McGill University, where he 
got two degrees—Bachelor of Art 
and Bachelor of Civil Law. On schol- 
arships he spent a year and a half in 
Europe taking post-graduate studies 
in law. 

Returning to Montreal he practiced 
law for a time and then was offered 
a trade commissionership by the 
Canadian Government, but decided 
instead to join the Life Underwriters 
Association of Canada as its field 
supervisor. That was in 1933 and 
since that time he has done exten- 
sive traveling in Canada from Coast 
to Coast. Probably, there is no in- 
surance man in Canada with a wider 
acquaintance. Incidentally, he is one 
of the best raconteurs on this conti- 
nent, in or out of insurance. 














portant for me that my fellow agents 
knew me and thought well of me. Ac- 
cordingly, I would try to be fair and 
honest in all my dealings. I would be 
an active member of the Life Under- 
(Continued on Page 90) 








American Mother of 1945 With Her Family 








Mrs. Harper Sibley walking with some members of her family. Mrs. 


One of the best known women in 
America, Mrs. Harper Sibley of Roches- 
ter, N. Y., whose husband is a director 
of the New York Life and a former 
ogg of Chamber of Commerce of 
the U. S., was selected by the Golden 
Rule Fed as the American 
Mother of 1945. She is a member of 
the national board of the Young 
Women’s Christian Association, _and 
has been a member of the United Serv- 
ice Organizations since 1941, She 1s 


chairman of the sponsors of the Ameri- 
can Mission to Lepers post-war anti- 
leprosy program, and is a trustee of 
Central China College. She has ap- 


peared as a speaker at New York Life 


agency directors convention. 

The accompanying picture was taken 
of Mr. and Mrs. Sibley and twenty-one 
members of their family on the day 
after she was chdsen American Mother 
of 1945. Mr. and Mrs. Sibley have six 


children. The picture includes — the 
grandchildren, daughters, daughter-in- 


Pres astielien, Inc. 
Sibley is ninth from right. 


law, son-in-law. Three of her sons in 
law are in military service, a fourt!: 1s 
in Washington service. 

Asked about insurance.on the mem- 
bers of the family Harper Sibley «aid 
to The Gold Book: “I have personully 
taken out insurance on my children ‘ol- 
lowing the 20-Year paid-up plan; and 
my two sons, and, I think, my over 
children, have taken out individual 11 
surance themselves. | know we all s'ce? 
better at night because of this esse: tial 
protection.” 
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ROBERT L. HOGG 


The tax picture as it affects life in- 
surance does not lessen in importance, 
but continues as possibly the greatest 
factor in determining who will purchase 
life insurance, as well as the extent to 


which the public will be insured. Almost ‘ 


every phase of life insurance taxation is 
a specialized field and has been the sub- 
ject of much well-prepared material. 
Consequently, this article will do nothing 
more than make some general observa- 
tions on a few aspects of the subject. 
These thoughts, involving such funda- 
mentals that few citations will even be 
given, relate to (a) desirability of sta- 
bility in the basis and administration of 
tax law, (b) avoidance and correction of 
tax inequities, and (c) changes in judicial 
attitude in the construction of tax laws. 

Life insurance is peculiarly sensitive to 
the tax impact, and is the only business 
where the tax impact cannot be appraised 
with any degree of certainty since it is 
a business in which current taxes may 
be of less importance to the policyholder 
than possible future taxes. It is one 
thing to tell an applicant what his pres- 
ent liability is to be, but quite another 
thing to try to fix what his future lia- 
bility will be. Yet in every sale of a 
policy of life insurance this factor is 
foremost in the mind of the applicant. 
Sees Improvement in Principles, Which 


Will Guide Tax Legislation 


The future life insurance tax picture 
takes in not only what legislative bodies 
will do, but also the attitude courts are 
apt to take towards such legislative ac- 
tion. The one may be as important as 
the other, although at the outset we want 
to know what is in the future legislative- 
wise and we do our speculating princi- 
pally about Congress because, with the 
exception of property taxes, the princi- 
pal taxes of interest to policyholders and 
beneficiaries are Federal taxes. State 
income taxes have followed the general 
pattern of Federal income taxes and 
state inheritance taxes are a counterpart 
of Federal estate taxes. 

One of the most unsatisfactory aspects 
of life insurance taxation, from the 
standpoint of the possible future tax bur- 
den, has been the lack of stability of the 
principles under which the tax was 
framed, and this has been particularly 
true in reference to Federal Estate 
Taxes. As to the future, the indications 
are that we have seen the worst in this 
respect and that now we may have some 
fairly well-recognized principles for fu- 
ture guidance. The past unstable situa- 
tion arose largely from the fact that the 
Federal Estate Tax itself was in the 
process of development. The act was 
framed as an excise tax on the transfer 
of a decedents’ property and it was gen- 
erally felt that a tax on any basis other 
than the transfer would have rendered 
the tax invalid as constituting an unap- 
portioned Federal tax on property. The 
general feeling was that any tax under 
the estate tax law had to be grounded 
on some transfer. 

The “Transfer Element” 

Section 302(g) of the act simply taxed 

proceeds in excess of $40,000 payable to 


Some Observations— 
On Life Insurance Taxation 


By Rospert L. Hoce 


Manager and General Counsel, American Life Convention 


a named beneficiary under a policy taken 
out by the insured on his own life. Al- 
though there was nothing in this lan- 
guage requiring a “transfer” yet the gen- 
eral feeling was that in spite of this 
broad language in the statute, a valid 
tax could be levied only when there were 
“incidents of ownership” in the insured 
at the time of his death and that the 
termination or relinquishment of these 
rights by death constituted a “transfer” 
which supported estate taxation. A 
search for this “transfer” element of poli- 
cies of life insurance was the one thing 
that caused many changes in regulations 
and administrative attitude. At various 
times taxability depended upon such fac- 
tors as source of premium payment and 
“incidents of ownership.” From this we 
went into further uncertainty over what 
constituted “incidents of ownership.” The 
real underlying principle, however, has 
now been settled by the rejection of the 
“transfer” as being an essential for tax- 
ability of proceeds and it is now recog- 
nized that Congress, through an excise 
tax, may tax policy proceeds with prac- 
tically no limitation as to any policy in 
which the insured participated in any 
affirmative way aside merely from per- 
mitting his life to be insured. In other 
words, from this point, the picture will 
no longer be complicated by the “trans- 
fer” doctrine, and over the years this 
has been the basis of many confusing ad- 
ministrative changes. Our general no- 
menclature appears now to have definite 
meaning and this should go far towards 
general stabilization of tax principles. 
Rates may change but the policyholder 
will have some concept of his over-all 
tax position. 


The Credits for Premiums 


With prospects of high income taxes 
for a considerable period in the future, 
at least some credit for amounts paid as 
life insurance premiums would be quite 
in order. Such a payment is almost as 
binding a commitment as a payment of 
an interest obligation. Viewed socially, 
one is as important as the other. Yet 
allowance is made for the interest com- 
mitment and not for the premium obliga- 
tion. It cannot be urged that full credit 
for premiums be given, but. certainly 
there is a very strong reason for at 
least a limited credit, and this is doubly 
strengthened at the present time when 
the equities of an insurant under the 
Estate Tax Law are wholly ignored. 

The implications of such a situation 
are important. It is socially unfortunate 
to have a tax on personal income become 
so onerous as to cause the possible lapse 
of insurance because premium dollars 
must pay a tax obligation. The situation 
could be eased by an income tax deduc- 
tion for life insurance premiums with the 
amount of the deduction bearing a rea- 
sonable relation to the amount of in- 
come. A similar formula long has been 
recognized in the allowance of a deduc- 
tion for gifts for charitable purposes. 

Proceeds Under Estate Tax Law 


The treatment of life insurance pro- 
ceeds under the Estate Tax Law ties 
directly into the treatment of premiums 
under the Income Tax Law. If proceeds 
are to be exempted, or partially ex- 
empted, for Estate Tax purposes, by just 
that much the force of the argument for 
deduction of premiums under the Income 
Tax Law is weakened. It would be diff- 
cult to argue for complete exemption un- 
der both laws. At times of lower income 
taxes the policyholder is better satisfied 
to have the preferred treatment given to 
the beneficiary, and consequently weight 
was put behind the movement for estate 
tax exemption. With high income taxes 


the picture now is different. The claim 
of the policyholder for a credit for the 
premium payments may be regarded not 
only as a plea for fair treatment but 
as a claim of expediency as well. Pressed 
to meet income tax obligations, he may 
have no means to meet premium obliga- 
tions. Conceivably his policy may lapse 
for non-payment of premiums with the 
result that the Government collects no 
estate taxes at all on the proceeds. The 
picture, therefore, becomes one of bal- 
ancing equities, in which an ideal solu- 
tion would be some sort of arrangement 
by which the policyholder would have 
the option of deducting premium pay- 
ments, or some portion of them, with a 
counter-balancing charge upon the pro- 
ceeds under the Estate Tax Law. It is 
admitted, of course, that serious adminis- 
trative problems may arise from this 
principle. 

Opponents of exemption of any 
amount for proceeds of life insurance 
under the Estate Tax Law say that it 
results in an exemption of property 
which would otherwise, in the absence 
of the purchase of insurance, be taxable 
as part of the estate. In other words, in 
the absence of the purchase of insurance, 
the money, or its equivalent in property, 
would pass as part of the taxable estate. 
The answer to this is, in the absence of 
the purchase of insurance only the 
amount paid in premiums would have 
gone to make up the estate. Therefore, 
even the opponents of exemption wouid 
have to admit on principle that the es- 
tate tax should be collected only on an 
amount represented by the premium pay- 
ments or possibly the cash surrender 
value of the policies immediately prior 
to the death of the insured. Not only 
from the standpoint of the social value 
of insurance, but even from the stand- 
point of equity there exists little reason 
why the proceeds of any policy of in- 
surance in excess of the amount paid as 
premiums should be treated as part of 
the taxable estate. 

Coordination of Two Taxes’ Impact 

There are other ways in which the 
impact of the two taxes may be coor- 
dinated. For example, where the tax- 
payer in his lifetime took credit fot pre- 
mium payments, the Estate Tax credit 
could be correspondingly reduced by the 
proportion that the credited premiums 
bore to total premiums, or the amount 
the Estate Tax might also include the 
amount of income tax which would have 
been payable in the absence of credit for 
premium payments. 

There is every reason why a medium 
should be worked out for equitable treat- 
ment of life insurance under both the in- 
come and estate tax laws. So long as 
there is not a complete deduction of all 
premium payments under the income tax 
law, there remain good social reasons 
why at least partial exemption of pro- 
ceeds should also be given for estate tax 
purposes. There is much merit in the 
contention that now some relief for the 
policyholder by deduction of premiums 
should. be integrated with future relief 
ys the beneficiary under the Estate Tax 

aw. 

We regretfully recall that Congress, 
in the 1942 Revenue Act, abandoned a 
long established policy when it elimin- 
ated the $40,000 exemption of life insur- 
ance proceeds. Obviously, the exemption 
was originally inserted for broad social 
reasons, and the only apparent reason 


for its elimination in 1942 was the Gov- 
ernment’s determined search for revenue. 
Regardless of some deduction of pre- 
miums for income tax purposes, this ex- 
emption should be restored, and with the 
improvement in the present unsettled 





war conditions, we may reasonably ex- 
pect encouragement along this line at 
the hands of Congress. After recogni- 
tion of this principle of exemption for 
sO many years, it would be more in order 
to increase the amount rather than to 
decrease it when it is realized that the 
value of the exemption in terms of pur- 
chasing power has become less and less, 
so that over the years it has reached a 
point where it is disproportionately low. 
Inequities About Gifts 


A very pronounced inequity exists 
against life insurance in the way gifts of 
life insurance are treated for estate tax 
purposes. This situation arises because 
of the fact that a policy of life insur- 
ance, payable to a named beneficiary, is 
treated as part of the insured’s estate if 
the insured retains any incidents of 
ownership, except the possibility of re- 
verter, or pays the premiums directly or 
indirectly. Under these restrictions it is 
impossible for a person to make any sort 
of a gift of a policy of life insurance on 
a comparable basis of transfer of any 
other sort of property. It is possible to 
make a gift of a sum of money in con- 
formity with the Gift Tax Law and, in 
the absence of such a transfer being in 
contemplation of death, the transaction 
ends there so far as taxation is con- 
cerned, The donee can do anything he 
wants to with the money with the pos- 
sible exception that if he purchases life 
insurance on the life of the one from 
whom he receives the money there may 
arise an estate tax liability on the trans- 
fer of the proceeds. Take another ex- 
ample where the insured gnakes a gift 
by way of complete assignment of an 
annual premium policy on his own life. 
A gift tax is paid by the donor-insured 
on the value of the policy at the time 
of transfer. If after the transfer, pre- 
miums are paid from money given by 
the donor-insured to the donee, or in 
other words are indirectly paid by the 
donor, the entire proceeds become sub- 
ject to estate tax with credit for the 
gift tax on a prorated basis. 

The equities of the situation have cer- 
tainly not been properly considered, and 
we may reasonably expect some relief 
at the hands of Congress. 

We cannot overlook property taxes 
when we try to see what the future 
holds for the taxation of life insurance. 
There have been several instances in 
which efforts have been made to treat 
policy rights as property subject to taxa- 
tion, just the same as any other per- 
sonal property. Probably the ott all 
case arose in Indiana, where an attempt 
was made about 1898 to tax the cash sur- 
render value of a policy of life insurance 
under the very broad Indiana Property 
Tax Law. The court very vigorously 
held, however, (State Board v. Holliday, 
150 Ind. 216) that this could not be done 
and, so far as we can learn, there has 
never been any other serious effort to 
tax such rights. Whenever the point has 
arisen, it has usually been settled by an 
Attorney General’s opinion denying the 
right to tax. 


There also have been efforts to collect 
property taxes upon policy proceeds re- 
tained by the insurer under settlement 
agreements; but such efforts have not 
been widespread. A particularly serious 
situation arises, however, where a tax is 
sought on proceeds as to which the ben- 
eficiary has no right of withdrawal and 
receives Only the interest. Both situa- 
tions—with and without right of with- 
drawal—have recently reached the Ken- 
tucky Court of Appeals, a court of last 
resort, with varying results. In the case 


(Continued on Page 104) 
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ad HEN President Montgomery made the above an- 
: nouncement removing all wartime restrictions, 
: not merely on new business issued after Japan’s sur- 
4 render but on business in force as well, he once again 
q demonstrated the type of leadership that has made 
: Acacia Mutual one of the most progressive life insur- 
" ance companies in the world. 

. 

‘ This liberal-minded attitude is in line with the 
t . 

‘ policy the Company has followed throughout the war 
t to give men in the Service the maximum protection 
t . . . 

- possible. In fact, at the beginning of the war, Mr. 


| Montgomery advocated that life insurance companies 


R. A. Cooper 
W. H. D’Arcy 
*Cpl. G. C. Getchell 


mom MUD OD. SS OO 


R. J. Hollmann 
A. D. Irby 
E. N. Iversen 


... REMOVES ALL WARTIME 


RESTRICTIONS GIVING 
SERVICEMEN WORLDWIDE 
COVERAGE 





should, under certain conditions, grant unrestricted 
coverage to men in military service. 


In the past three and one-half years, Acacia has pro- 
vided thousands of men in the Service with additional 
life insurance protection and because of a most liberal 
war Clause, paid a large number of claims on men while 
on active duty overseas, both where death was by nat- 
ural causes and in cases of fatalities resulting from 
injuries and accidents. Small wonder that Acacia has 
become popularly known as “The Servicemen’s Life 
Insurance Company.” 


We of the Newark Branch are proud to be associated 
with such a company — proud that as Acacians we can 
approach the Serviceman, Veteran and Civilian alike, 
representing a company that has but one desire — to 
provide the best life insurance protection available at 
the lowest possible cost. 


*Set. C. J. LaMaita 
J. A. Rillo 
P. G. Wood 


H. Stanley MacClary, Asst. Mgr. 


CLARENCE L. FRITZ 


744 BROAD STREET 
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* Still on loan to Uncle Sam 


NEWARK, N. J. BRANCH 


PHONE: MARKET 2-6732 


Chartered by Act of Congress in 1869 
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conomic Shocks 


By Epwarp W. MarsHALL 


President, Actuarial Society of America 
Vice President and Actuary, Provident Mutual Life 


Today many persons are wondering 
how their plans for the future will be 
affected by developments in these post- 
war years. It is quite evident that there 
are new forces at work and that, as a 
result, economic changes and adjust- 
ments in the United States over the 
coming years seem inevitable. How will 
the individual’s plans for the future be 
affected ? 

Naturally, at this stage it is not pos- 
sible to foresee just how these economic 
changes and adjustments may develop. 
We can oniy feel certain that there will 
be some shifting of relationships. Such 
shifts have always been taking place in 
our economic fabric to a greater or less 
degree and will be accelerated by the 
readjustment and huge debt caused by 
the war. 

Even now, we can envision conditions 
similar to those which followed preced- 
ing wars—a period of great economic 
activity followed by a period of reces- 
sion. While the American people may 
find ways to soften the effects of these 
two phases, yet it seems certain that 
fluctuations in business conditions will 
occur as always. 

Against this background there is the 
further question of the extent to which 
private capital and enterprise will be 
subject to further controls and impair- 
ment by the state. However, I believe 
that with the great wealth and produc- 
tive capacity of our nation, and the 
ability of the leaders to find moderate 
compromises to meet the problems as 
they arise, we can count on a pattern 
of relationships not too far different 
from those to which we are accustomed. 


1929-1936 Economic Fluctuations 


Having these tendencies in mind, two 
very important questions can properly 
be asked. How well is the institution 
of life insurance prepared to meet the 
changing economic trends of the post- 
war period? Will life insurance continue 
in that period to be the most effective 
instrument of family and personal pro- 
tection against the risks of life? A care- 
ful and analytical consideration of these 
questions can be of great value to us 
at this juncture. 

Before we attempt to answer these 
questions specifically, let us recall the 
tremendous economic fluctuations which 
occurred from 1929 to 1936. They have a 
direct bearing on the subject. We can 
all remember what then happened to 
most forms of investment, other than 
life insurance, which were used as in- 
struments of personal or family protec- 
tion. According to various statistical 
services, an average portfolio of com- 
mon stocks worth $100,000 in 1929 was 
worth only about $16,000 at the low 
point in 1932. Similarly, an average port- 
folio of bonds worth $100,000 in 1929 
became worth about $65,000 in 1932. The 
real estate market was severely de- 


moralized during that period, and a vast 
number of businesses failed, with total 


- 


loss to their owners. Breakdown or 
marked readjustment occurred at many 
points in the economic structure. One 
can imagine the predicament of a bene- 
ficiary without life insurance, compelled 
in 1932 to liquidate an estate of common 
stocks, real estate or other speculative 
investments, 

But during the same period, the large 
number of well-managed life insurance 
companies were affected to a relatively 
small degree. The adjustments in div- 
idend scale which occurred represented 
but a small percentage increase in net 
cost. From the standpoint of the policy- 
holder, the insurance companies were a 
tower of strength. One hundred thou- 
sand dollars of death benefits remained 
at full value. One hundred thousand 
dollars of cash values were worth 100 
cents on the dollar and could be ob- 
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Unlikely That Post-War Trends of Developments 


Will Upset Safety, Dependability Or Usefulness 


Of Insurance Protection 


tained immediately on demand except 
for a few months in 1933 when the 
banking moratorium interfered. 

When we look at this picture we 
realize what the institution of life insur- 
ance meant in that period of severe 
change in economic conditions, and what 
it did to stabilize family and personal 
protection at a time when so many 
other assets proved to be unreliable. 


But what happened between 1929 and 
1936 is water long over the dam. Is there 
reason to anticipate that the institution 
of life insurance can meet the changing 
economic trends of the coming post-war 
period in an equally outstanding way? 
To endeavor to ‘answer this we shall first 
have to get down to fundamentals by 
considering the principles on which the 
many good life insurance companies are 
run. It is these principles which make 
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the institution of life insurance unique 
and relatively steady in times of stress. 
Here are the principles: 

The Four Foundations of Life Insurance 

First, the investment of the poticy- 
holders’ funds in relatively conservative 
types of investment, diversified widely 
in great numbers and types of indi- 
vidual investment spread all over the 
country and maturing at different times; 

Second, the tradition of safety first 
through a scientific, mathematical, legal 
reserve foundation, supplemented by a 
substantial margin of safety in premium 
structure and contingency reserve; 

Third, the steadying influence of the 
law of average which makes it possible 
to measure the insurance risk within 
relatively close limits; 

Fourth, the fact that current premiums 
and investment income are usually mucli 
greater than current outgo, so that th 
companies can meet a large demand fo: 
funds without having to sell larce 
amounts of securities on a depresse! 
market. Also, most of their obligations 
are spread over many years. These chai 
acteristics make the companies more in 
dependent of current fluctuations in in 
vestment markets which history show: 
have wrecked so many other businesse 
and individual enterprises. 


Proven Ability of Life Insurance Insti. 
tution to Withstand Economic Change : 


There is nothing new about thes 
principles, but it is well for us alway 
to bear them in mind. When we conside: 
them, we can understand why the insti: 
tution of life insurance has been s: 
unique in its ability to remain relativel: 
steady during past times of severe eco 
nomic change. But will the new problems 
of economic adjustment ahead chang 
the picture? Let us do.some analyzing. 

For example, what will be the effect: 
of heavy taxation? As at present, al! 
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rms of investments will be affected 
ly it, we may be sure. We can expect 


\'e insurance to be in much the same 
yelative position as at present. 

Or suppose there is a substantial in- 
crease in price levels. Life insurance 
yould not buy as much in commodities 
tien, but the principal of the insurance 

uld be intact, a very important point. 

me other forms of investment might 
9m femporarily—but the reaction 
would always come. We cannot get rid 
o human nature which is bound to 
overdo speculation and cause the in- 
ev table period of depression and capital 
locs which follows a boom period. Then, 
ya'ues would be demoralized and would 
fail—we hope not as much as in 1929- 
19:2—but in any event to a substantial 
desree. In such case there would be 
jo-ses in individual investments, not only 
in income but in principal as well. This 
is the testimony of all past business 
cycles. Beneficiaries who depend on 
other means of support than life insur- 
ance would suffer to a greater or less 
dezree, as always. It is in times of 
economic change that the protection of 
life insurance is relatively most valuable. 

Incidentally, if an increase in price 
levels should occur, it would cost the 
beneficiary more to live, than otherwise. 
Thus more life insurance would be 
needed for her to maintain a given stand- 
ard of living. 

It is not necessary to give much con- 
sideration to an extreme or runaway in- 
flation. It seems almost impossible that 
this could occur in the United States as 
we know it. If it did occur, history shows 
that there is no dependable way for in- 
dividuals to safeguard their present 
standard of living, and in such an un- 
certain period the individual would prob- 
ably be better off with life insurance 
than with speculative forms of invest- 
ment. If, as seems practically certain, 
it did not occur, but instead economic 
fluctuations are encountered as in the 
past, life insurance, with its “Four 
Foundations,” is the most reliable means 
of protecting one’s family and old age. 


Gradual Post-War Adjustment Seen 


The question might be raised whether 
the fact that life insurance has now 
heen classed by the Supreme Court as 
iterstate commerce will change matters. 
Why should it, if the life insurance 
companies continue to do a good job of 
service to the American public as they 
are now doing? In the last analysis the 
public decides the status of its different 
institutions. Life insurance is highly 
regarded by the American public, as is 
evidenced by the remarkably low lapse 
rates prevailing and the huge volume of 
new insurance being purchased. Assum- 
ing continued wise leadership in the life 
insurance business, the fact that it has 
heen classed as interstate commerce 
mnie rely crystalizes what everyone knows 
has in effect been a reality for decades. 

There seems only one situation con- 
ceivable where life insurance would lose 
its preferred status of strength among 
investments. That would be in the case 
ot an extreme social upheaval which 
would destroy everything. Then there 
would be no way for anyone to preserve 
is previous standard of living. The 
ownership of stocks, bonds, real estate 

commodities would be of no avail. 
‘\~ could expect the right to private 
property to disappear or be greatly cur- 
teed and no one could escape the con- 
uences. However, as already indicated 
seems a most unlikely possibility, 
' | when we are analyzing we might as 
! consider everything. 
seems reasonable to expect that 
economic adjustments of the post- 
period will be fairly gradual and 
be accompanied by the usual ups 

i downs of the economic cycle as in 

past. Perhaps these fluctuations will 

' be as great as heretofore if greater 

ernmental controls exist. However, 
re would continue to be exactly the 
ue basic relationship between life in- 
ance and other forms of investment. 
always, the life insurance investment, 
‘ked by the unique institution of life 
‘urance, would be the most censist- 
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Law and The Insurance Agent 


By Cuarues T. Cravens, CLU 


Educational Director, Continental Assurance, Chicago 


Just as the best lawyer is not the one 
who knows the most law, but the one 
who knows where to find the most law, 
the most important thing a life insur- 
ance man can know about law is when 
to send his client to an attorney. In 
order to recognize the need for profes- 
sional counsel, the agent should have a 
certain amount of basic knowledge. No 
one magazine article could possibly 
cover everything that should be known, 
so here we will try to point out the 
range of the laws involved, and to sug- 
gest the subjects on which the field man 
should be informed. 

It may simplify things if we will 
divide laws into local and Federal laws, 
and classify them as to whether they 
affect life insurance policyholders and 
beneficiaries during the life of the 
policyholder or after his death. 

Laws Which Affect Life Insurance 


Disregarding the effect of community 
property laws, which offer their own 
peculiar problems, local laws affecting 
life insurance during the lifetime of the 
insured include personal property taxes, 
local income and gift tax statutes, and 
bankruptcy legislation. After the death 
of the insured, the first local law of 
importance is the law of wills, followed 
by the state inheritance tax and then 
by personal property and income taxa- 
tion to the beneficiary. 

Federal laws affecting life insurance, 
just like Federal laws affecting every- 
thing else, have become quite complex 
during the last decade. Most of the 
changes which have been made have 
been designed to produce more money 
for the tax collector. During the life 


of the policyholder we must consider 
Federal income and gift taxes, and after 
his death Federal estate levies and sub- 
sequent income tax liability on the part 
of the beneficiary. 

Some Specific Subjects 

So much for the range of laws in 
general. Now for some specific subjects, 
which can best be covered by a series 
of questions. 

Personal Property Taxes: Do you 
have a state, county or city personal 
property tax? Does it apply to life in- 
surance policy cash values? To an- 
nuities? To policy proceeds left at in- 
terest? To policy proceeds being paid 
out in installments for a period of years 
or for life? 

City Or State Income Taxes: How do 
they apply to profit or loss on maturity 
or surrender of a policy? Is interest on 
a policy loan deductible even if not 
paid in cash? Is there a tax on the 
profit on a policy transferred for a valu- 
able consideration? When the proceeds 
of a death claim or a matured endow- 
ment are left with the insuring com- 
pany at interest, the interest payments 
are usually regarded as taxable income 
to the payee. But what if the proceeds 
are being paid in installments for a 
limited time or for life? If the payee 
is the insured is there a different rule 
than if the payee is a beneficiary ? How 
are annuities taxed? 

3ankruptcy: Under what circum- 
stances are the creditors of the insured 
prevented from reaching the cash values 
of his life insurance? Is there a differ- 
ence in the treatment of a judgment 
creditor and an unsecured bankruptcy 
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creditor? Usually death proceeds are 
not subject to the claims of creditors 
of the beneficiary until after they are 
in the beneficiary’s hands. Under what 
circumstances may this exemption be 
lost? Under what circumstances ex- 
tended ? 

Wills: What are the requirements for 
a legal will where your client resides? 
Where does he reside? What is your 
law of descent and distribution? Do 
you have the Uniform Simultaneous 
Death Act or a similar law? 

State Inheritance Taxes: Is there a 
special life insurance exemption? Is it 
advantageous to distribute proceeds to 
several beneficiaries instead of one? 
How are policies not owned by the 
insured treated ? 

State Gift Taxes: How are life insur- 
ance policies valued? Will a gift of a 
policy effectually remove the proceeds 
at death from the operation of the 
state inheritance tax? 

Federal Income, Gift and Estate 
Taxes: Most of the important features 
of the Federal laws have already been 
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suggested by the questions on thei 
local counterparts. Often there is a con- 
flict between the state and Federal 
treatment of the same set of circum- 
stances, and it is important to remember 
that the same question may be answered 
one way for Federal purposes and quite 
differently under local laws. 

Interpretation of a Conflict in Laws 

It is even possible to have a conflict 
between one law and another, as is il- 
lustrated by the following sets of 
circumstances : 

Mr. X and Mr. Y are twin brothers 
aged 60, in good health, and happily 
married. Neither has made any gifts, 
and each has $200,000 of Government 
bonds and $100,000 of twenty payment 
life bought at age 39, now fully paid up. 
Both gentlemen decide they would like 
to make some gifts to their respective 
wives. Mr. X gives his wife his paid 
up policy, reports the gift as having 
been made in 1945, and pays the tax 
on the approximately $35,000 by which 
the value of the policy exceeds the ex- 
emption. Mr. Y gives his wife Govern- 
ment bonds in an amount which equal in 
value the value of the policy Mr. X 
gave away. His gift tax liability is iden- 
tical with his brother’s. Both men live 
until 1950 and then die. Unless the law 
is changed before that time, the life 
insurance policy Mr. X gave his wife 
will be included in his estate for Fed- 
eral estate tax purposes because he had 
some incidents of ownership and paid 
some premiums after January 10, 1941, 
while the Government bonds Mr. Y 
presented to his wife will properly be 
regarded as her separate property and 
not in any sense a part of his estate. 

Don’t Answer If You Don’t Know 

If you are asked a question and are 
not positive of the answer, do not be 
afraid to plead ignorance. Lawyers often 
ask for time to look up some point. Do 
not be too broad in your statements. 
Lawyers always insert what they call 
a “saving clause.” The life underwriter 
makes his living selling life insurance, 
and should remember that there are 
quite a few persons who make their 
livings by charging fees for giving legal 
advice—and that they usually earn their 
pay. 
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It's a New World—Tax- Wise 


By Rocer BourRLAND 
Kassoff Agency, Mutual Life, New York 
Former Mutual Life Director of Sales Promotion 


“They can’t do this to me,” cried my 
16-year-old son as he rushed in with his 
first week’s pay check. Look—$4.68 they 
took out of my pay! Why, that’s ter- 
rific! And for what—income taxes, 
some old man’s home taxes and some 
taxes to pay guys who don’t work!” 

That day he learned more about gov- 
ernment than he would in a whole se- 
mester in school. Uncle Sam’s hand was 
in the boy’s pocket—and deep. Yet he 
hadn’t realized that his rate of pay at 
age 16, still in high school, was about 
what mine was when he was born. Nor 
did he realize that when I was his age I 
had to work almost a month at the 
same job to earn what he earns in a 
week. Conditions have changed—no mis- 
take about that! 

Few Realize What Death Taxes 
Amount to 

His protests, however, are mild com- 
pared with those of many leading men 
in industry and professions. They are 
grudgingly becoming accustomed to high 
corporation and income taxes, but their 
reactions to the facts about estate taxes 
and costs are violent at times. 

Few men of wealth realize just what 
death taxes amount to. They have little 
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occasion to consider them unless there 
has been a very recent death of a per- 
son of means in their immediate family 
or circle of friends. No wonder they are 
shocked to learn that often the very 
foundation of their estates will crumble 
before the atomic pressure of a tax 
bomb. It is indeed difficult for them 
to believe that smart operators, includ- 
ing a firm reported recently formed in 
Chicago for that purpose, are getting 
rich by following death notices and of- 
fering to buy stock owned by a deceased 
in order that his family may pay the 
estate taxes. 

Last month I explained to Mr. Shro- 
shire that his taxes would be so large 
that if he died that day his wife would 
be forced to sell control of his business 
to pay them. “It couldn’t be so,” he 
remarked. “Remember everything you 
tell me will be carefully checked by my 
attorney!” 

“That is fair, Mr. Shroshire. I have 
already checked my statements with my 
attorney, and you certainly should check 
them with yours.” 

He did, and his attitude changed to 


one of incredulous seriousness. But he 
was in no mood to buy anything. He 
wanted to think, to find out where he 
stood, what was being done to him. 

He has, however, gone into action on 
legitimate avoidance of income taxes. 
He employs an accounting firm for this. 
Never before have so many people hired 
so many accountants to find income tax 
savings. Even bank clerks, real estate 
men, insurance salesmen—just anyone 
who claims to be an income tax “au- 
thority” today has a ready market for 
his wares. But not so with estate taxes. 

The Estate Tax Advisers 

Who is there to give advice on estate 
taxes? 

First, there is the attorney; but he 
rarely takes the initiative unless re- 
quested to study the problem. There are 
exceptions, of course. There is Mr. 
Wagner’s attorney in Atlanta. He is re- 
tained to keep Wagner posted on every 
change in the tax law affecting him or 
his business, and to see that things are 
done that should be done. For example, 
Mr. Wagner’s attorney makes the ap- 
pointment for frequent life insurance ex- 
aminations because every time the price 
of the stock of his business advances 
one point he needs $25,000 more insur- 
ance to pay estate costs and as a hedge 
against deflation. He has $550,000 of life 
insurance now. 

Another person who can advise the 
successful business or professional man 
about estate preservation is the trust 
officer. Few think of going to a trust 
officer unless there is an established 
problem, but who will establish the prob- 
lem ? 

Value of Agents’ Advice 


The qualified life insurance agent is 
one who can do that. He knows that 
about nine out of ten estates of any size 
will suffer for a lack of liquidity at the 
death of the owner, and that since this 
is so, one of the best sources of new 
life insurance business is the man of 
means who finds out what Uncle Sam 
intends to do to his property at his 
death. The agent knows that there is 
no substitute for the product he sells 
for paying death costs. He knows that 
there is no escape from the cost, and 
that life insurance offers the only satis- 
factory and the least expensive way to 
pay that certain cost. This is obvious 
when one considers that as death cre- 
ates the obligation, at the same time it 
creates through life insurance the asset 
to pay that obligation, and usually at a 
substantial discount. Hence, the life un- 





ROGER BOURLAND 


derwriter is the one to take the initiative 
in bringing the problem to the prospect 
and recommending a solution. 

Even so, life insurance plays but, a 
part in that solution. The agent who in- 
tends to give a complete solution must 
be prepared to discuss questions far 
beyond the use of insurance policies in 
estate planning. However, it is not his 
duty or right to answer many of those 
questions. 

On one occasion some time ago I was 
up to my neck in the study of an es- 
tate. “Bourland,” began my client, “your 
time must be worth money to you. 
Where do you get paid in this deal? 
I’m not running up a fee by discussing 
this with you.” 

“Of course not, Mr. Wilkes,” I as- 
sured him. “Your estate is in need of 
additional cash which only life insurance 
can properly supply. Your thinking in 
terms of life insurance hasn’t kept up 
with your success in building an estate. 
I hope to arrange your insurance—but 
not until you have consulted your attor- 
ney, your trust officer, and determined 
what is needed. A recommendation be- 
fore that job is done would be prema- 
ture and if constructive, only so by 
chance.” 

He seemed relieved, and I never made 
that mistake again. Prospects know 
why I’m there and how I work before 
any assistance is offered. 

Four Things Which Can Be Done 

What can be done? Well, four things. 
First, find out how much of an estate 
can be given away at once without hard- 
ship—given away to those who would 
normally receive it anyway. When these 
transfers are made, the tax and cost 
problem is often reduced tremendously, 

Secondly, be sure the will is drawn so 
that double or triple taxes on the same 
property is avoided. 

Third, guarantee security for the client 
and his ’ dependents and provide the cash 
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for the payment of any remaining estat 
taxes with life insurance. 

Fourth, if the client’s estate is base: 
chiefly on equities that will advance in 
value in event of inflation, life insur. 
ance should be planned to provide 
cushion against depression, which 1m: 


- be a more serious hazard than inflatio, 


As agents, we have a great story {5 
tell our clients. It is a story of a 
essential product—admitted to be so b 
attorney, trust officer and most every- 
one who studies the tax situation toda”. 
Our greatest difficulty is not the presen 
tation of the story or facts, but lies i. 
the reaction of our clients to the fu'i 
force of understanding of what our ne) 
tax world means. Will his client gras) 
the vision of modern trends toward th: 
erosive destruction of family ownershi) 
of property? If he does, will he surren- 
der with, “Let them worry about tha: 
after I’m gone,” or will he take action ? 
That is the question which we can hei; 
answer, but which lies largely with him. 

Let us bring him the facts; urge hii 
to understand the new tax world. Let us 
help him pay his just taxes, but avoid 
tax extravagance. That will be our con- 
tribution. 


E. E. Brown 


(Continued from Page 30) 


receive an education. My experience has 
been that most people with families do 
want their children to have an education, 
but they seldom teach their children 
how to save money. I don’t know of 
any institution that is teaching young 
children to save money. 

My real purpose in interesting par- 
ents to insure children is to enable 
them to teach them the idea of thrift. 
It has always been my belief that par- 
ents will make sacrifices and spend 
on their children’s education thousands 
of dollars, yet they overlook one of 
the most important factors in building 
character and that is the teaching of 
thrift. Certainly there is no better way 
to bring this about than through a life 
insurance program. 


James L. Cherry 


(Continued from Page 30) 

meet a specific need or just to increase 
insurance coverage, but later on the 
typical merchant will want to have his 
life insurance programmed. By working 
out a program with the life insurance 
which he has in force, the insurance 
will accomplish the most for his family 
in event of his death. 

Many merchants operate their busi- 
ness as a partnership, and there is a 
need for partnership or business insur- 
ance. This leads to evaluating the busi- 
ness and working out a buy-and-sell 
agreement in connection with the life 
insurance, so that the family of the 
decedent gets the insurance money and 
the survivor can continue the business. 

The Main Street merchant makes an 
excellent client, who will buy again and 
again when he is making money and 
will often buy to keep the value of his 
estate from loss in time of depression. 
He needs life insurance all the time 
and it offers him the only plan to ac- 
complish many of his desires. He de- 
mands and deserves a sincere service 
on the part of the life insurance agent. 


The Fork in the Road 


Some day—and that day will come 
before you realize it—you and your 
son will come to the fork in the road. 
At that fork, your son will become a 
man—a man with a future and respo:- 
sibilities of his own. 

ow well is your son prepared for 
those responsibilities that lie aheac? 
How can you help him to be bett:r 
prepared to meet them? 

Every father likes to do everythirg 
within his power to assure the succes 
of his son. Dad, did you ever stop 0 
think how much you could add to yor'r 
son’s chances of success by getting him 
started with a good- sized policy on his 
own ypu nageicta “The Prudential Re:- 
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anagement Should Know That Pension Trust 


Works to Maximum Advantage 


By Roy PLaut 
New York Counsellor-at-Law 


Until recently one of the salient prob- 
lems of the life insurance man interest- 
ed in underwriting pension plans was 
to learn enough concerning the tech- 
nical aspects of pension trusts to talk 
intelligently on the subject. However, 
the problem of the insurance man is no 
longer primarily technical in nature. 
Now his prime job is to see that the 
trust, if already created, is working to 
maximum advantage and that manage- 
ment is aware of that fact; or, if no 
trust is in existence, to demonstrate the 
effectiveness of a well managed trust. 
To conduct intelligently a conference 
with the management of a close corpora- 
tion concerning the installation of a 
trust or the continuation of an existing 
one, it would be well for the insurance 
man to have some understanding of the 
approach and reactions of the average 
business man. In this connection a con- 
ference held a few months ago with a 
stockholder and president of a_ close 
corporation may be of interest to life 
insurance men. : 

“1 don’t see why we should continue 
our pension trust after the war,” the 
president said. “When the excess profits 
tax is abolished the net cost of the plan 
will be too high. I don’t believe that 
the employes care whether we have a 
plan or not. Frankly, I am riled be- 
‘cause one quit yesterday, without giv- 
ing us any notice, to earn a few dol- 
lars more elsewhere. It would be fool- 
ish for us to discontinue the plan now 
while Uncle Sam is paying such a large 
part of the cost, but with no excess 
profits tax after the war, I don’t think 
that the annual expenditure would be 
wise.” 

Approach and Conclusion Shown To Be 
Wrong 

In discussing the various factors in- 
volved, generalities and the experiences 
of others meant nothing to this busi- 
ness executive. However, a considera- 
tion of the specific facts pertaining to 
his organization convinced him that his 


approach and conclusion had _ been 
wrong. 

His corporation’s pension plan was 
instituted in 1941; it covers him and 
two other stockholders, six other ex- 


ecutives and approximately thirty other 
employes, all of whom had completed 
the qualifying period of three years. 
Individual retirement income policies 
and retirement annuities had been pur- 
chased to provide the planned pensions 
at retirement age, the annual premium 
approximating $20,000. 

The fact that many of our largest, 
best-known and most impersonal cor- 
porations maintain pension plans, some 
like the Standard Oil Co. for upwards 
of twenty-five years when corporate tax 
rates were virtually nil, did not impress 
this president and stockholder of a 
closed corporation. It meant nothing to 
him that an organization such as Joslyn 
Manufacturing & Supply Co. had writ- 
ten, “We are convinced that we have 
made more per dollar of investment 
than we could have made without the 
plan.” He was left cold by the usual 


considerations that a _ pension plan 
(1) enables an organization to replace 
aged employes whose compensation is 
high with younger and more efficient 
employes whose pay is_ substantially 
less; (2) increases the loyalty and effi- 
ciency of the employes; (3) attracts a 
more stable class of employes; (4) de- 
creases labor turnover; (5) helps in la- 
bor relations; (6) promotes public good 
will, and (7) systematically meets what 
the employer often recognizes even in 
the absence of a formal plan as its 
moral and social obligation to old em- 
ployes and to the families of employes 
who die in service. The president ad- 
mitted that these advantages probably 
did accrue to large corporations and 
perhaps to many small ones as well, 
but he felt that they did not apply in 
the case of his corporation. 

Carry-over and carry-back provisions 
of the tax law might induce him to de- 
lay discontinuing the plan for a year 
or two, but did not disturb his deter- 
mination to discontinue the plan. The 
necessity or desirability of Commission- 
er approval as to discontinuance like- 
wise might influence the selection of 
the year or manner of discontinuance 
but did not touch the basic decision that 
the plan should be terminated. 

The possible invalidity of the 30% 
rule as to 10% stockholders interested 
him but he agreed that his firm should 
not be the guinea pig to test its valid- 
ity. He was more impressed with the 
probability that the 30% rule is based 
on the excess profits tax and that with 
the abolition of that tax might come 
the revocation or relaxation of the rule. 
He concluded in this regard that it 
would be wise to suspend judgment un- 
til such time as it can be ascertained 
what will be permitted after the termi- 
nation of the excess profits tax. Here 
again, however, his basic thinking 
seemed to be that the plan as presently 


A native New Yorker and a grad- 
uate of City College and Columbia 
Law School, Roy Plaut is a former 
member of the faculty of City Col- 
lege, a member of the New York 
State Bar Association and of many 
social and charitable organizations. 
He is engaged in the general prac- 
tice of the law in New York City. 
Because he is regarded as an author- 
ity on life insurance and tax mat- 
ters by a number of general agencies, 
The Gold Book requested him to 
write an article of current interest 
concerning pension trusts. 











constituted is not appreciated by his 

employes and will be burdensome in the 

post-war and that it should be continued 

then only if beneficial amendments are 

permitted. 

How Corporation Head Changed His 
Mind 


At. this point it was decided to at- 
tempt to check his belief that (1) the 


ROY PLAUT 


plan is not appreciated and does the 
corporation no good, and (2) that the 
net cost will be too high after the war. 
Consideration of the detailed facts im- 
pelled him to change his mind. 

He called into his office, one by one, 
several of the covered employes and 
asked each, in substance, the following 
question, “Does our pension plan mean 
anything to you?” Later, he expressed 
amazement at the responses he received. 
All were enthusiastic about the plan. 
Only the more elderly employes accent- 
uated the pension benefit, probably be- 
cause they are closer to the problem of 
security in old age. The younger em- 
ployes, while not deprecating the ulti- 
mate pension benefits, stressed the im- 
portance to them of the life insurance 
coverage. Perhaps, because an enter- 
prising life insurance man had under- 
written the plan, a thorough program- 
ming job had apparently been done for 
the covered employes. One planned his 
death benefit as an educational fund in 
his program. Another used it for mort- 
gage coverage. Others had worked out 
income settlements by combining the 
death benefit with personal insurance 
coverage, which otherwise would be in- 
adequate. Two had taken similar addi- 
tional policies to supplement the bene- 
fits. One girl said that her earnings 
were an important part of her family’s 
income and that the pension insurance 
had supplied coverage that she had felt 
she needed but couldn’t afford. Each 
relied upon the pension policy as a sub- 
stantial part of his insurance program. 
Despite the fact that he had evidently 
rendered this fine programming service 
for the employes, the underwriter had 
failed to capitalize upon it by keeping 
the management aware of the interest 
and appreciation it had engendered. 

Impressed by Many Angles 

To his surprise, the president learned 
that the pension program had already 
become important to the covered em- 
ployes. He was also impressed by the 
consideration that the average employe 
is not apt to be fully appreciative of 
such a program during its early years. 
He came to realize that the benefits of 
a plan are apt to seem abstract and 





.income taxes. 








vague to the average employe until a 
fellow employe actually starts to re- 
ceive his pension benefit. He under- 
stood that when benefits are actually 
paid to a participant, every other em- 
ploye will get a lift, a confidence and 
an appreciation which mere theorizing 
cannot supply. In a few years older 
participants will commence receiving 
benefits and perhaps even before then 
a participant may die and his family 
receive the ensuing death benefit. When 
such an event occurs, every other em- 
ploye will have first-hand knowledge of 
what it means to work for a concern 
which maintains a pension plan. 

To ascertain whether there were as 
yet any tangible results for the corpora- 
tion, a few minutes check was made of 
employment data. It revealed that out 
of thirty-nine employes who had quali- 
fied under the plan, only seven are not 
now actively employed by the corpora- 
tion. Two of the seven are with the 
armed services of the United States and 
a third is with a Federal agency. These 
three have been continted as_benefi- 
ciaries of the trust and their return to 
active employment is expected. A fe- 
male participant had a baby and has 
not been employed since. One partici- 
pant was fired and two quit. 

Upon comparing this employment rec- 
ord with the four years preceding the 
creation of the plan and upon further 
comparison with the employment rec- 
ords of similar non-war businesses with 
which the president was familiar, he 
agreed that his firm’s experience had 
been excellent and that the pension plan 
had probably been a contributing factor 
in producing so good a result. 

Gets Intelligent View of Costs 

So, too, the president changed his 
view concerning the costs of the plan 
when they were broken down for him. 


’ While he insisted that many of the cov- 


ered employes meant nothing to him, 
he agreed that for others he was only 
too happy to supply insurance and pen- 
sion benefits regardless of tax conse- 
quences, particularly when he learned 
that these benefits were appreciated. 
He singled out the three stockholders, 
five of the other six executives, and six 
of the remaining participants as em- 
ployes for whom he desired to furnish 
benefits. He agreed that for these per- 
sons he would like to have the plan 
continue indefinitely. Examination of 
the premium schedule then showed that 
out of the annual premium of $20,000 
almost $13,000 was being expended for 
these participants and only $7,000 was 
being spent for the remaining employes. 
Tax Consequences 

Having reached this conclusion, tax 
consequences were next considered. It 
was assumed that there would be n0 
excess profits tax after the war. Be- 
fore the war the corporation’s top tax 
bracket had been 40% and the president 
thought it reasonable to assume that for 
some time after the war the corpora 
tion’s top bracket would be not less that 
40%. Applying this tax rate to the per 
sion costs, it was seen that were it not 
for the annual contribution of $20,000 
to the plan, the corporation would av 
to pay $8,000 more per year in Federa 
In effect, therefore, the 
corporation would be funding the pet 
sions of the favored employes while tax 
savings, would more than cover the 

(Continued on Page 119) 
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Central Hanover believes 


that life insurance should 


be your first investment. 


CENTRAL HANOVER 
BANK AND TRUST COMPANY 
New York 
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In a Fast Changing Wor 


Unquestionably, there has never been 
a time in the past when intelligent es- 
tate planning was so important as it is 
today. Changes in tax legislation have 
made their inroads; changes in the laws 
of descent and distribution have had 
their effects; methods of holding title 
to real property and_ registration of 
other property are also important con- 
siderations; and life insurance, too, 
plays an increasingly important part in 
proper estate planning. 


Much has been written on each of 
the above-mentioned subjects, but the 
estate plan that outlines clearly the 


estate owner’s desires for the distribu- 
tion of his property, whether by will, 
living trust, gift, or otherwise, and 
which lends itself to sufficient flexibility 
to meet changes in family conditions 
and changes in investment philosophy, 
at the same time providing for conti- 
nuity of management, and above all, 
being practical for the beneficiaries, is 
the type of plan that should be our 
goal. 

Problems Which Confront Approaching 

an Estate Plan 

Kxperience has taught that most of 
the fancy plans of yesterday conceived 
tc save taxes, have not resulted in ac- 
complishing the objectives for which 
they were created, thereby either giving 
the estate no relief from estate taxes 
or subjecting it to lengthy and expen- 
sive litigation, or to both. Similar to 
the trend of modern industry, there has 
heen in recent years a tendency by some 
to streamline estate planning, but if my 
observations of the past are any crite- 
rion of the future, the results of such 
streamlining will, undoubtedly, be fatal. 
Each estate has its own peculiarities as 
to the character and location of its 
assets, as to family conditions and as 
to the circumstances in connection 
therewith. Therefore, the problems 
which present themselves must be ap- 
proached individually. 

let us consider a few of the problems 
which confront us in approaching an 
estate plan. 

1. What are the objectives of the es- 
tate owner with regard to the disposi- 
tion of his property? 

2. What portion, if any, of his estate 
should be made available for the settle- 
ment of the necessary transfer costs? 

3. Consider the ages, sex and the 
financial responsibility of the individual 
beneficiaries. 

4, Consider the character and location 
of the property and how registered, to 
determine whether or not such registra- 
tion or title should be adjusted. 

5. Consider the effect of appropriate 
charitable bequests, if any. 

6. Consider the practicability of the 
provisions for the payment of income 
and principal distributions to the bene- 
ficiaries. 

7. Consider in each plan, the advisa- 
bility of appointing: 

(a) A corporate Executor and Trustee 


By CLoyp H. HuFrarp 


Second Vice President, Chase National Bank, New York City 


(b) A corporate Co-Executor and Co- 
Trustee with an individual 

(c) An individual Executor and Trus- 
tee. 


Major Decisions to Determine 


Having the foregoing facts and having 
become familiar with both the physical 
assets and the estate owner’s desires for 


the disposition of his property, it is a 
major decision to determine which of 
the various methods of transfer, or 
combinations thereof (such as—will with 
outright distribution; will with testa- 
mentary trust; revocable living trust; 
irrevocable living trust; outright gift) 
should be employed in order to make 
available the maximum benefit of the 

















The Vital Facts 
of 


PENSION 
TRUSTS 














T he Continental has just published a timely, 
readable “Introduction to Pension Trusts,” which 
shows by the case history method how a corpora- 
tion sets up the plan best suited to its needs and 


preferences. 


In the process, pros and cons of type and method 
are examined in the light of experience and the 
law. Thus, as you read, the complex law and regu- 
lations become part of the story and alternative 


methods appear as variants of the central “plot.” 


The essential story of pension planning is con- 
densed to a space of 20 pages. 


We shall be glad to send you a copy of this booklet 
upon request—without obligation. 


The CONTINENTAL 


BANK & TRUST COMPANY 


of NEW YORK 


MAIN OFFICE: 


30 BROAD STREET, NEW YORK 


Branch Offices: 345 MADISON AVENUE ®@ 512 SEVENTH AVENUE 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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estate to the beneficiaries. In determin- 
ing the method or methods of transfer, 
it is of course necessary to consider any 
irrevocable arrangements previously con- 
summated, interests in real estate in 
which no changes are to be effected, 
registration of other property in joint 
names or survivorship form that is to 
remain unchanged, and life insurance 
under optional modes of settlement that 
is to continue unchanged. Any or all 
of these four classes of property may 
affect materially, not only the method 
of transfer to be determined, but also 
the plan of distributing the remainder 
of the estate to the beneficiaries and 
the determination of the portion, or por- 
tions, of the entire estate that should 
bear the burden of the estate transfer 
costs. 

We have learned by past experience 
that there are instances in which it is 
simply a matter of confirming the estate 
owner’s present arrangements. How- 
ever, in cases where it is obvious that 
economies can be effected, then after 
an exhaustive study of the facts and 
the completion of the research and com: 
putation of taxes, it is strongly urged 
that the actual plan which is to be 
presented to the estate owner be brief 
and in simple form, showing from a 
practical and economical standpoint the 
advantages of adopting the suggestions, 
and in submitting same, such plan 
should set forth the disposition of the 
will ‘or trust to be created separate 
from the computation of taxes which 
shows the value of the estate. Usually 
a covering letter enclosing these two 
schedules is in order. 





Joseph on How Knowledge 
Of Taxes Can Help Agent 


While the subject of taxes may give 
the life underwriter of today more 
worry and at times create more con- 
fusion in his mind than in the past, 
nevertheless the underwriter who takes 
the time to become acquainted with 
some of the basic principles and to [it 
them to specific cases, will find the r°- 
sults in business proves the effort 10 
be worth while. 

True enough, tax laws keep changing, 
but we do our part when we try ‘0 
apply current tax requirements to 4 
prospect’s present problems. 

Never should we attempt to show 4 
prospect how taxes might be evaded. 
On the contrary our efforts should be 
along the lines of showing a prospect 
how to meet his taxes in a way whic’ 
is economical, practical and certai. 
Our chief objective, of course, is 19 
provide a means of protection and sav- 
ings for our prospects and clients. But 
under certain situations the subject 0! 
taxes offers a most helpful approach. 
Joe E. Joseph, CLU, Charlotte, N 
in “Nylic Review,” New York Life. 
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HOW THE Chace CAN HELP IN AN 


loyee Conezit Heoguam 


Whether your organization is large or small, the staff of the Chase Pension Trust Division 
is qualified by experience and research to assist in the planning of 


1. The benefits to be granted —retirement, disability, death, severance. 
2. The type of program to be installed—pension or profit-sharing. 


3. The vehicle of financing to be employed—group or individual insurance com- 
pany contracts or general market securities or some combination thereof. 


4. Administrative procedure—provisions and operations. 


If your program is to be soundly financed through a trust invested in insurance company 
contracts or securities or both, the appointment of the Chase as corporate trustee secures 
the advantages of expert, permanent, impartial and economical administration of the trust. 


Our 92-page summary entitled Pension, Bonus and Profit-Sharing Plans,” covering the funda 
mentals of formulating and financing employee benefit plans is available. We invite you or your 
consultant to write for this study and to discuss your particular case with us—without obRgation. 


THE CHASE NATIONAL BANK 
OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


Pension Trust Division 


11 BROAD STREET Telephone HAnover 2-9800 


NEW YORK 15 
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G. GILSON TERRIBERRY 


Much consideration is being given by 
management to the opportunities for 
installing various forms of employe ben- 
efit plans. Pension, profit-sharing, thrift 
funds and various. group coverages, 
such as Group life, hospitalization, sick- 
ness and accident insurance, are often 
under discussion. 

To those of us who act as manage- 
ment’s advisor in this connection falls 
the difficult problem of designing or 
creating the right type of plan or plans 
to fit the specific needs of that particu- 
lar company. Careful consideration must 
be given to all pertinent factors in- 
cluding : 

Past history of company earnings. 

Post-war earning position of the 
company. 

The company’s competitive 
tion. 

Type and location of employes. 

Turnover by age, salary and 
length of service. 

Flexibility of payments required 
for future maintenance. 

Correlation with present employe 
benefit plans. 

Conformance with Treasury Regu- 
lations (both Sections 165 and 23-p), 
as well as other considerations per- 
tinent to the individual company. 

Major Factdr in Plan Determination 


Current tax inducements have in some 
cases been the major factor in deter- 
mining what plans should be installed. In 
some instances, plans were installed after 
only superficial attention had been given 
to the post-war earning power of the 
company. In too many instances plans 
have been installed without giving thor- 
ough and careful thought to the personnel 
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needs of the company. Unless all fac- 
tors are considered and weighed in 
their proper relationship to the over-all 
problem, many plans may well be headed 
for trouble. 

All employe benefit plans are related 
to the human equation and, therefore, 
should be approached with special con- 
sideration toward their personnel aspects. 
Basically a pension plan to be successful 
must produce at retirement, not only for 
employes on the payroll at the time of 
installation but for those added over 
the years, a pension that is adequate. 
Otherwise, the primary functional pur- 


pose of the retirement plan may be lost 
and the company will find it necessary 
either to supplement the pension or con- 
tinue the employment of 
employes. 


superannuated 
Assume this test is satisfied. 


Correlation of Employe Benefit 


The plan now must become a part of 
the company’s over-all personnel pro- 
gram if it is going to provide for the 
company and the employes the full 
measure of value inherent in the plan. 
Advisors have a major responsibility to 
see that the plan installed is one which 
will produce maximum current and con- 
tinuing personnel benefits. 

Regardless of whether a fee or com- 
mi$sion is paid, it is the management 
which is paying it and the management 
should receive sound advice and counsel. 
Management expects the advisor to pos- 


Plans with Management Objectives 


By G. Gitson TERRIBERRY and RosBert D. CoLLins 
The G. Gilson Terriberry Co., New York City 


sess, in addition to technical skill, sound 
business judgment, an adequate back- 
ground of business knowledge, and flexi- 
bility of approach so that the plan rec- 
ommended will fit the company. 


Outline of Personnel Functions 


Much has bcen said about how plans 
reduce turnover, attract a better quality 
employe, increase morale, promote com- 
munity relations and thereby improve 
production. All these things and more 
can be true if the plan is designed to 
strengthen the relations between a com- 
pany and its employes and the design 





If you are considering a 


Pension or Profit Sharing Trust... 
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analysis, 
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you will want to know 


@® What can and what cannot be in- 
cluded in your Plan. 


@ The Laws and Regulations relating 
to such Trusts. 


@ The approved provisions of Trust 


@ The Advantages to your Business 
and your Employees. 


All this information will be found in our authoritative 


“PENSION AND PROFIT SHARING TRUSTS” 


... Especially helpful to insurance counselors, attorneys, 


Your copy of this booklet will be sent on request. 
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ROBERT D. COLLINS 


is based upon an over-all concept of the 
particular company’s personnel proce- 
dures. The following brief outline of 
typical personnel functions will _ illus- 
trate the correlation and place of em- 
ploye benefit pians within the frame- 
work of the personnel program. 
Employment Function: The employ- 
ment function consists of attracting the 
proper type of employe and placing him 
in the job for which he is best fitted. 
Benefit plans will assist in attracting 
and holding these employes. However, 
an employe will not be entirely satisfied 
until he has a job which fully utilizes 
his capabilities. Most employes are will- 
ing to make gradual progress towards 
this goal if they believe that this oppor- 
tunity is there. If the opportunity is not 
present the best employes, those capable 
of making the greatest contribution for 
the company, will tend to seek jobs else- 
where regardless of any employe benefit 
plans the company may have. The em- 
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ployes that the company then retains 
will be mostly those of mediocre caliber. 
If a better quality of employe is at- 
tracted and there is no opportunity, the 
turnover in this group will remain high. 
The only place that turnover will be 
reduced under these conditions is in the 
poorer quality employe. The reduced 
turnover then becomes a liability to the 
company. 

Training Function: The training func: 
tion includes giving employes an under- 
standing of their particular job and the 
relation of their job to the finished 
product, together with knowledge about 
the company, its products and its oppor- 
tunities. If employes are not conversant 
with the organization and its policies 
in a language that they understand, t! ey 
are apt not to put forth their maximum 
effort towards the company’s succcss. 
The epportunity for using employe b:n- 
efit plans as a means for making he 
employe mind receptive to a better «n- 
derstanding of their company is pres nt 
if the plan is properly administered. 
Supervisors should understand the con- 
pany’s employe benefit plans so that as 
many ss wager as possible can be :n- 
swered by. them. 

Compensation Function: The compen- 
sation function is concerned with seeing 
that employes are paid equitably based 
upon the value to the company of the 
job they are doing, the performance of 
the individual on that job and the gen- 

(Continued on Page 84) 
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Sales and Service Technique in 


Handling Pension Trusts 


By Davin Marks, Jr., CLU 
Isadore Freid Agency, New England Mutual Life, New York 


(Editor’s Note: 


This article consists of extracts from an article pre- 


pared by Mr. Marks for the Million Dollar Round Table Compendium. ) 


Pension Trusts are not a nostrum to 
ye purchased by every corporation. 
While pensions have a definite appeal, 
there are plac@s where, because of the 
insecurity of business conditions or any 
one of several other reasons, a profit- 
sharing plan or some other type of em- 
ploye welfare program would be more 
suitable. Therefore, before we set a 
pencil to paper to make any calculations, 
there are several things to be deter- 
mined, 

Let us assume that the president of 
a corporation has indicated that he is 
interested in a Pension Trust. Here is 
an outline of the steps our experience 
has shown to be most productive in the 
handling of such a situation. We will 
assume that after careful consideration 
of all factors from a social, economic 
and financial standpoint, it appears that 
a Pension Trust would fit in with the 
needs of the company. This conclusion 
will only be arrived at after examining 
the financial statements of the past five 
to ten years, and after getting a general 
idea of the employer-employe relation- 
ship. r 

The Accountant 

At this point, we ask the corporate 
official to tell us whom he generally 
relies upon in business and tax matters. 
This is usually his accountant, but could 
be a lawyer specializing in taxes. We 
will assume for our present purposes 
that it is the accountant. We then ask 
permission to meet with the accountant 
tc find out whether he agrees that a 
Pension Trust is of value to this par- 
ticular corporation. We explain to him 
the general idea of what we have in 
mind by showing him what we have 
done for other corporations. We also 
can get from him (as well as from the 
financial statement) an approximate idea 
of the size of the premium that the 
corporation can afford to spend, and 
this should always be estimated as con- 
servatively as possible. 

Deciding on Best Type to Recommend 


If we find the accountant hostile: to 
the idea, the matter is dropped, since 
the trust would never be purchased no 
matter what we did. If the accountant 
agrees generally that a plan might fit, 
we then ask for the necessary payroll 
lata. Upon receipt of the payroll, we 
make an analysis and determine in our 
office the best type of plan to recom- 
mend. We rarely, if ever, will go to the 
Orporation or the accountant with three 
r four plans, asking him to choose the 
me he thinks best. We firmly believe 
that where we are called upon as Pen- 
ion Trust consultants to design a plan, 
t is our obligation to devise and submit 
he one type of plan that best fits. I 
vould like to interrupt myself here to 
ay that I feel that the facilities of our 
‘ganization: are set up to handle only 
‘ttain types of plans, and if a plan 
ther than the type we can handle most 
ficiently appears best, we will recom- 
nend that it be referred to someone 
vho specializes in that type of plan; 
ve will not try to handle it ourselves. 
! we do not believe that we can do 
an efficient and thorough job ourselves, 
we will refuse to handle the matter. 
What Principally Interests Corporation 

In determining what is best for the 
corporation, for the moment we put 
aside the social factors involved on the 
assumption that these have been con- 
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sidered carefully and have contributed 
to the corporation’s conclusion that it 
should have a pension. From this point 
on, we feel that the corporation and 
its officials are interested mainly in two 
things—what does the plan cost and 
what are its benefits. 

The plan selected and the calculations 
made, we use a very simple package 
presentation to show the cost of the 
plan and the cash values accruing at 
various intervals. The illustration, three 
pages long, shows nothing except the 
above. By looking it over, anyone can 
immediately determine the cost of the 
plan and the benefits received by any 
individual. We then show the plan to 
the accountant, who usually agrees that 
it is a suitable solution. Now, when we 
go back to the corporation, we can say 
that not only do we recommend this 
plan, but -have already received their 
accountant’s endorsement. Under such a 
procedure, about 95% of all plans figured 
upon have been closed; most of them 
after the first presentation of the plan. 

Approval of Treasury Department 

We also make it clear that the servic- 
ing of a Pension Trust requires consid- 
erable work. Not only do we design and 
install the plan, but we assist the cor- 
porate attorney in the drawing of the 
trust instrument. We have lawyers on 
a retainer basis who are part of our 
organization. We prepare all data re- 
quired to obtain Treasury Department 
approval of the trust, and since the 
department at this time is thoroughly 
familiar with our trusts, we prefer that 
they all be more or less alike. This ex- 
pedites dealings with the Treasury De- 
partment. The corporate lawyer is paid 
by the corporation for the work he does, 
and his job is made much easier through 
the assistance of our lawyers. 

After the original Treasury Depart- 
ment approval is obtained, we will each 
year make the necessary calculations 
required for the trust to receive the 
annual exemption under 165. As soon 
as the fiscal year of the corporation is 
over, we request from them the neces- 
sary information and we send the fin- 
ished job to the corporation to be at- 
tached to their income tax return. It is 


(Continued on Page 114) 
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Sold 592 Policies in Year 


Keith S. Smith, Kankakee, Iil., 





Returning 


From Service in War, Produced $1,192,600 





Keith S. Smith, district agent of the 
John Hancock at Kankakee, IIl., whose 
general agent is James M. Clark, 
Peoria, made one of the great produc- 
tion records of last year as he sold 592 
policies for $1,192,600. A member of the 
Million Dollar Round Table for 1945 
he is having another big year. 

Born in Logansport, Ind., he moved 
to Kankakee when 11 and was graduated 
from Kankakee High School in 1932. He 
was awarded the Kiwanis Leadership 
trophy, based on scholarship, leadership 
and representation of the school. At 
University of Illinois he got an A.B. 
degree cum laude in 1936; and won his 
letter in track as a member of the mile 
relay and sprint medley teams. 


Joins Army 


Upon his graduation from the Uni- 
’ 
‘Keith S. Smith’s 1944 | 
Volume | 
Types of No. of 
Policies Policies Amount 
a G6 - aveswardedeneuee 332 $764,700 | 
RR are 131 211,200 
20 Payment Life........ 113 130,700 
Preferred Risk ......... 6 55,009 
Selective Security ...... 3 12,000 
iP ORS ROTM: o 5:00.00 2 12,000 
Single Prem. Whole Life 3 5,000 
19 Year Endowment.... 1 1; 000 
20 Year Endowment.... 1 1,000 
Ages 
_ ere ey eee 165 $220,800 
wesw bee -ensee aes 182 389,200 
REED hsb chrecd eh otae core eb Oris 165 389,409 
Pe sssevasenebade een 62 159,400 
| rrr rrr er rere 13 20,800 
a eer err 4 8,000 
Pe DP sp snkcinnracaee 1 5,000 
Locality 
DR. Kaos paegbspeeebes 421 $863,400 
PE s6est ea paewe shew 171 329,200 
Sex 
of Serr er es 41 $982,700 
PED -9k.4.05:400%00 00 177 209,900 
The above business was sold from Febru- 
ary 1, 1944 to December 31, 1944—592 
policies for $1,192,600. The company pub- 
lished my total as 561 policies for $1,143,- 
500, This difference is due to different cut- 
off dates. 











versity of Illinois Mr. Smith was com- 
missioned a second lieutenant of cavalry 
in the Officers Reserve Corps. In Sep- 
tember, 1936, he became an instructor in 
political science, Civics, economics and 
U. S. history in Kankakee High School, 
a position he held for six years. ‘In 
April, 1937, he began working as a part- 
time agent for a life insurance company 
and in April, 1941, became associated 
with James M. Clark, John. .-Hancock 
general agent in Peoria. In June, 1942, 
he became a fulltime agent and was 
called into the Army in November, 1942: 
Before entering the service he had paid 
for more than $400,000 of Ordinary in- 
surance in less than nine months: and 
stood second with the Hancock in num- 
ber of lives written for the period. 
Reporting to Fort Riley, Kan., for 
active duty he was assigned to the 
Cavalry School from which he was 


graduated in April, 1943. Next he went 
on maneuvers with the Second Army 
in Louisiana. Most of this time at 
Louisiana maneuvers was spent as an 
umpire with the 10th Cavalry. He then 
went on desert maneuvers at Camp 
Coxcomb, Cal., and was put on inactive 


in One Year by “Constantly Seeing People” 


reserve list in February, 1944. He is 
married and has four children, Marilyn, 
Joyce, Bobby and Nancy. 

Upon returning to the insurance field 
from the Army he called in person by 
telephone every policyholder he had 
previously written before going into the 
arined service. Also, he placed an ad- 
vertisement in the local newspaper to 
the effect that he was on the insur- 
ance job again. 

Presents Insurance in Simple IIlustration 


Asked by The Gold Book how he con- 
tacted so .many persons and sold so 
many policies he said: “Why, I see the 
people.” Asked how he sells them in- 
surance he replied: “Revealing a simple 
graphic and forceful presentation of 
what life insurance does for a person’s 
retirement and for his family if he 
doesn’t live to earn what he started out 
to save brings the qualified prospect 
into the interview as a shareholder in 
what the company’s planned method of 
savings does.” 


The other day a Kankakee insurance 

























Blankenberg 


Bottom row: Bobby, Mrs. Smith, Nancy and Joyce. Keith S. Smith and Marilyn 
in rear. 


man followed him throughout one entire 
township and he estimated that Smith 
sold policies in 85% of the homes upon 
which he called. 

“Whenever I enter a home, whether 
rural or urban, a remark about anything 
which is of common interest, even the 
weather, relieves tension and starts con- 
versation. running normally,” Smith said 
to The Gold Book. “After I introduce 
myself as representing the old-estab- 
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“Life Insurance has been, is now and 


still remains THE WORLD’S BEST BET!” 


—Statement made by Charles Evans Hughes 
in 1905, 1929, 


We, in this Agency, think that Life Insurance will always be the 
world’s best bet for Peace of Mind and Happiness. Our Career Under- 
writers are happy in their work, making a good living under pleasant 
working conditions, and with Equitable’s lifetime renewal and pension 
plans to make retirement years easy and comfortable. 


1944. LEADERSHIP: 


The A. V. OTT Agency was FIRST in Group Insurance production in 
1944 among all agencies of the Equitable writing TEN MILLION or more 
We hope to duplicate this record in 1945, 
help? A friendly welcome awaits agents and brokers at our office. (9th 


THE EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
of the UNITED STATES 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


and again in 1934, 


Will you 




















lished John Hancock I ask the family 
about their planned method of savings 
which brings to focus what is being 
done with the money if it is being saved ; 
also,.if it is not saved. Most persons 
do not like to admit that they can’t 
save or’ will not save, and since most 
every one likes some system of plan- 
ning in his scheme of living I am able 
to get what I regard as a fair share of 
successful interviews. 

“To date, I have found no substitute 
for exposing my unit method of saving 
through life insurance and that exposure 
is made to an increasing number of 
people, including old policyholders. I 
regard it as an inexcusable neglect 
when once having sold a policy I do 
not go back and visit these clients, try- 
ing to do so at least twice a year, and 
one occasion. should always be at age 
change time.” 


Former Experience as Teacher Big Help 

Keith S. Smith began to think deeply 
about life insurance because of his ex- 
perience as a social science instructor. 
He felt that life insurance was the best 
avenue down which young people can 
travel in order to provide adequately for 
their own futures and at the same time 
get protection before it was too late. 
Furthermore, in the case of young peo- 
ple there is no insurability to worry 
about, generally speaking, and a wide 
selection of contracts is available. His 
experience as a teacher made it easy 
to explain life insurance. He earl) 
found that many do not understand the 
“mechanics” of a life insurance policy, 
but find no mystery if it is simply 
explained. As even scientific atomic en- 
ergy has recently been made reasonabl 
clear to the laymen there is nothing 
difficult to comprehend in the terms, 
“cash value,” “paid up value” and “ex- 
tended insurance” if an agent explains 
in plain, unadorned English. Smith has 
found it easy to have the insured pay 
advance premiums as money has been 
plentiful and in his territory there are 
not so many places in which it can be 
spent. 

Kankakee County 


Kankakee County, Mr. Smith’s sont 
has a population of about 70,000, and 
the city of Kankakee in 1940 had a 
population of 22,241. It is in the heart 
of the Kankakee River Valley and is 
the home of Olivet Nazarene College, 
a co-educational institute. It is a pros- 
perous industrial, agricultural and com- 
mercial center. Kankakee has many fine 
homes and beautiful parks, and is a 
sixty mile drive to Chicago. 
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A Tribute to the Creators of 


Tue Narionat Quatrry.- Awarp 


No PLAN for recognizing the high quality of service 
rendered by the career life underwriters has been more en- 
thusiastically received in home offices and field than the 
National Quality Award. Although new this year, it has 
already been endorsed by more than 100 companies, and 
appreciatively received by several hundred life underwriters. 


Idea behind this new institutional award is that tangible 
recognition should be given to the large group of consistent 
producers who, year after year, remain loyal, steadfast and 
true to the best practices in life underwriting, and who have 
done so much to build our great business to its present high 
position in public confidence. 


Thus, the National Association of Life Underwriters 
and the Life Insurance Sales Research Bureau jointly an- 
nounced earlier this year that all producers who met certain 
requirements as reflected by the persistency of their business, 
would receive the NQA certificate, suitable for framing and 
signed by the designated officers of these associations. 


The response was immediate and very favorable, and 
the consensus of opinion was that the award would be good 
for the life insurance business, good for the agents who 
receive it, and good for the companies. 


More than two years of careful research and study by 
both fieldmen and home office executives was devoted to 
drawing up the master plan for this award. All who worked 
on it deserve great credit, and particularly Lawrence J. 


Doolin, Fidelity Mutual Life of Philadelphia, chairman of — 


the Sales Research Bureau’s committee on persistent business, 
and McKinley H. Warren, Phoenix Mutual Life manager 
in Boston, chairman of the committee on conservation of 
the National Association of Life Underwriters. 


It is hoped that the National Quality Award will ulti- 
mately be endorsed by all the life companies, large and 
small, and by all other interests who are truly interested in 
helping to build prestige for career life underwriters. The 
citation is the answer to a long needed recognition of the 
faithful and persistent work done by life underwriters among 
their clients, and as time goes on it is conservatively esti- 
mated that thousands of fieldmen will possess this NQA 
designation. 


Present qualifications should not offer too great a barrier 
to progressive agents. They are highspotted below: 


1. Quality of Business—A presistency record such that 
at least 90%, by number or amount whichever is higher, of 
the ordinary business of the last two calendar years is still 


in force on December 31, preceding the year of the award. 


2. The applicant must have paid business in each of 
the two years of not less than $150,000 on at least 15 lives, 
and although credit will be given for Industrial production, 
at least $100,000 of this amount must be Ordinary insurance 
or Monthly Debit Ordinary in each of the two years. 


3. Group insurance and annuities involving no life 


insurance are excluded. 


Another worthwhile requirement is that membership in 
good standing in a local life underwriter’s association affili- 
ated with the NALU is essential, as well as full-time repre- 


sentation for a full two years by an applicant in his own 


company. 


This space is contributed by a 


Friend of Life Insurance. 
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By Francis M. Horr 


Actuary Emeritus, Occidental Life of California 


It was with deep appreciation of the 
compliment that 1 accepted The Gold 
Book’s invitation to prepare’ an article 
on what Shakespeare says that is of 
value to the insurance agent. It is be- 
cause 1 believe the idea of insurance 
to be so magnificent, and a match in its 
own realm for the genius of Shakespeare, 
that I have tried to search the great 
mind of the poet in the direction The 
Gold Book has suggested. 

A number of special studies of the 
wisdom of Shakespeare have been made, 
for example, on his knowledge of music, 
medicine, law and economics, but I doubt 
if one has been attempted on his atti- 
tude toward the virtues underlying thrift 
and insurance. 

Now, to begin with, let us view, from a 
hilltop as it were, like that of Joseph 
Addison in his Vision of Mirza, this re- 
markable something called insurance. Gaz- 
ing down we observe two things in its 
make-up, first, a sctence, and second, a 
material on which that science works. The 
science, we perceive, is largely mathema- 
tical and far away among the mountains 
whence it came we see in the haze such 
master figures as Pascal, Newton and Hal- 
ley. On the other hand, the material, we 
discern, is mainly human nature with its 
hopes and fears, strength and weakness, 
strivings and failings, egoism and altru- 
ism. And in the obscurity whence that 
material is flowing, we make out, among 
other great figures, one William Shakes- 
peare, delineating the material as_ it 
passes him and helping to mold it. For the 
ideals of Shakespeare, so nobly expressed, 
have become part of our language and 
attitude to life. 

Early Learned of Thrift’s Eternal Virtue 


Shakespeare, very early in life, un- 





Wilham QShakespeare 


doubtedly learned thé eternal virtue of 
thrift. We can imagine him as a boy in 
Stratford Church hearing the preacher 
read the great thrift passage from the 
ancient Book of Proverbs commencing, 

“Go to the ant, thou sluggard ; consider 
her ways, and be wise. 

Long after, in his mature manhood, 
Shakespeare makes the “Fool” in King 
Lear say, 

IVe’ll set thee to school to an ant, to 








teach thee there’s no laboring 7’ the 

winter, 

Our next quotation has a special interest 
because of the tradition that Shakespeare 
himself played the part of old Adam in 
As You Like It. 

I have five hundred crowns, 

The thrifty hire I saved under your 

father, 

Which I did store to be my foster 

nurse 

When service should in my old limbs 

lie lame 

And unregarded age in corners thrown : 

Take that, and He that doth the ravens 


Yea, providently caters for the spar- 

row, 

Be comfort to my age! 

Thus does Old Adam, the servant, offer 
his life savings to Orlando and look to 
Providence for his own provision, but not 
until he has done his best to help himself. 

As Shakespeare says elsewhere in All’s 
Well That Ends Well: 

Our remedies oft in ourselves do lie, 

J _ we ascribe to heaven: the fated 

sky 

Gives us free scope, only doth back- 

ward pull 

Our slow designs when we ourselves 

are dull. 

If old Adam had lived today he would 
doubtless have bought himself an annuity, 
a more certain way of providing for old 
age than straight savings which may run 
out before the end of life. This fear is ex- 
pressed by Antonio in The Merchant of 
Venice. For in anticipation of death in 
the satisfaction of his bond to Shylock, he 
says: 

Fare you well! 

Grieve not that I am fallen to this for 

you; 

lor herein Fortune shows herself more 

kind 

Than ts her custom: tt ts still her use 

To let the wretched man outlive his 

wealth, 

To view with hollow eye and wrinkled 

brow 

An age of poverty: 

It should be said that The Merchant of 


Venice in itself furnishes matter for a 
study on Shakespeare’s attitude to thrift 
and insurance. Harold Ford in his book, 
Shakespeare, His Ethical Teaching, has 
suggested that the play i is a brilliant satire 
on the intolerant society of the time. Shy- 
lock is the strong character of the play, 
and one is tempted to suspect that Shakes- 
peare had more sympathy with Shylock 
than with Antonio. When Shylock says 


Thrift is blessing, if men steal it not. 


lhe might well be voicing Shakespeare’s own ° 


sentiments. 


The following further quotations also 
seem more in line with what we know of 
Shakespeare’s own personal life and char- 
acter. 

The Dignity of the Individual Man 

IVhat a piece of work is a man! how 

noble in reason! how infinite in fa- 

culty! in form and moving how ex- 
press and admirable! in action how like 

an angel! in apprehension how like a 

god!—Hamlet. 

Counsel on Thrift and Sincerity 
Neither a borrower nor a lender be: 
For loan oft loses both itself and friend, 
And borrowing dulls the edge of hus- 

bandry. 

This above all: 

true, 

And it must follow, as the night the 


to thine own self be 


Wisdom of Shakespeare— 





Plays and Poems of Great Dramatist 
Show Value of Thrift and Other 


Curtis Wilshire Studios 
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day, 
Thou’ canst not then be false to any 
man. 
—Polonius to his son Laertes—Hamlet. 
_.. he cannot be a perfect man, 
Not being tried and tutor'd in the 
world ; 
Experience is by industry achieved 
And perfected by the swift course of 
time. 
—Two Gentlemen of Verona. 
Thoughtfulness for Others 
Consideration, like an angel, came 
And pen it d the offending Adam out 
of lum, 
Leaving his body as a paradise 
To envelope and contain celestial 
spirits— Henry V. 
aay Thyself and thy belongings 
Are not thine own so proper as to 
waste 
Thyself upon thy virtues, they on thee. 
Heaven doth with us as we with 
torches do, 
Not light them for themselves; for if 
our virtues 
Did not go forth of us, *twere all alike 
As if we had them not. Spirits are not 
finely touch’d 
But to fine issues, nor Nature never 
lends 
The smallest scruple of her excellence, 
But, like a esti goddess, she deter- 
mine bg 
Tlerself the glory of a creditor, 
Both thanks and use. 
—Measure for Measure. 
Note: “Use” means interest on some 
thing lent, as a talent, to a man. 

A Good Provider 
Prosperity’s the very bond of love, 
Whose fresh complexion and whose 

heart together 
A fiction alters. 
—The Winter’s Tale. 
Perseverance 
perseverance, dear my lord, 
Keeps honor bright: to have done is to 
hang 
Quite out of fashion, like a rusty matl* 
In monumental mockery. 
—Troilus and Cressida. 
*A rusty coat of armor. 
The Great Average Law 
Returning once more to The Merchant of 











Virtues Underlying Insuranc: 








Venice we have Shakespeare’s remarkabic 
description of the “spread” underlyinz 
Marine insurance, 

My ventures are not in one bottom 

trusted, 

Nor to one place; nor is my whole 

estate 

Upon the fortune of this present year. 

—The Merchant of Venice. 

Thus spoke Antonio indicating that the 
average law works over large numbers, 
across wide space and through long time. 
But even Antonio’s business was not great 
enough to give the average law fair play. 
He should, through insurance, have asso- 
ciated his risks with those of many other 
merchants. 

The insurance man stands in silent ad- 
miration before the great poetic mind, 
which could so hit off a description of the 
essentials of his business. One wonders 
what incomparable description might not 
Shakespeare have given of modern Life 
Insurance. With this thought in mind, Ict 
us ponder the next two quotations. 


What is a man, 
If his chief good and market of his 
time 
Be but to sleep and feed? a beast, no 
more. 
Sure, He that made us with such large 
discourse, 
Looking before and after, gave us not 
That capability and godlike reason 
To fust in us unused.—Hamlet. 
“Looking before and after” and_ thus 
from the experience of the past, calculating 
the premium rates for the chances of the 
future. 
There is a history in all men’s lives, 
Figuring the nature of the times de- 
ceased; 
The which observed, a man may proph- 
esy, 
With a near aim, of the main chance of 
things 
As yet not come to life, which in their 
seeds 
And weak beginnings lie intreasured. 
Such things become the hatch and 
brood of time.—Henry IV. 
The Proper Kind of Insurance 
Now we come to a quotation very per- 
tinent to the real purpose of Life insur- 
ance, namely, a provision for true depend- 
ents, such as widow and immature chil- 
dren, until they can take care of theni- 
selves, 
I hold it ever, 
Virtue and cunning were endowments 
greater 
Than nobleness and riches: 
heirs 
May the two latter darken and expend ; 
But immortality attends the former, 
Making a man a god. ’Tis known, I 


. which doth 


careless 


ever 

Have studied physic . 
give me 

‘oe content in course of true de- 
ight 

Than to be thirsty after tottering 
honor, 

Or tie my treasure u be in silken bags, 
To please the fool and death—Pericles. 
Reliability and Straight Dealing 

In the reproof of chance 
Lies the true proof of men: the sea 
being smooth, 
I _— many shallow bauble boats dare 
Sat 
Upon her patient breast, making their 


way 
With those of nobler bulk! 
—Troilus and Cressida. 
(Continued on Page 92) 
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SWORDS 
into 


PLOWSHARES 


Peace comes . . . and men lay down their 
arms, the national security preserved and 
made safe for the generations to come. 


There must be individual security, too . . . 
and thinking men, through the services and 
assistance of Life Insurance, will build their 
own economic security. ° 


Life Insurance is,ready to help. 
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80 John St., N. Y. City 7 
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Specialists in 
Profit Sharing Trust Plans for 
Small Corporations 


* * 


Foreign Life Insurance 
Speedily Handled 


Hospital Insurance 


for the Family 


Our latest: A complete disability program in One Policy. Tailormade 
(by rider} to fit the flexible and unusual Protection requirements of 


your clients. 
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THE UNITED STATES LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


in the City of New York 
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BO. 9-8696 
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Group Insurance — 
Labor Unions 





* A. L. DERN 


Juvenile Insurance with the Lincoln 
National has just attained its majority. 
It was twenty-one years ago in August 
that we entered this field which is now 
becoming to popular. At that time, life 
insurance companies were not insuring 








babies one-day old and providing full in- 





surance coverage at age 5. The Lincoln 
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The “Live”’ 
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Agency 


- - - Serving the Life Insurance Fraternity since 1907 
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was a pioneer, and through our years of 
experience we learned some things about 
Juvenile Insurance. 

For one thing, we have found Juvenile 
Insurance very effective as a door 
opener. Kveryone is interested in the 
arrival of a new baby. Father will talk 
about the baby and its future when life 
insurance as such may have no interest 
for him. A word of caution here. We 
feel father’s first obligation to the child 
is to provide protection for the benefit 
of mother and the family; not that he 
first take out a policy on Sonny. How- 
ever, we have found that through the 
Juvenile approach we can get in to talk 
to father about insurance for mother 
and the family. 

Doesn’t Take Place of Industrial 
Insurance 


Here, let me make clear that I do not 
feel that Juvenile Insurance is designed 
to take the place of Industrial Insurance ; 
the latter very definitely has its place. 
On the other hand, Juvenile Insurance 
can offer a variety of plans to meet a 
variety of needs, For example, we are all 
aware of the advantages of starting a 
child early in life upon an insurance and 
thrift program. However, the Juvenile 
Plan which will in my opinion become in- 
creasingly important is Educational In- 
surance. 

We are building a world of trained 
men and women. Through the Army and 
Navy training programs, thousands of 
young men—many of whom might never 
have had the opportunity—have been 
placed in colleges by the Government. 
Others have been encouraged to continue 
their studies. In addition, the Services 
have maintained their own excellent spe- 
cialized schools. Now, the GI Bill of 
Rights will enable the young veteran to 
return to college or to enter a skilled 
field which may be entirely new to him. 

The boys and girls growing up today 
enter an era in which the untrained man 
or woman will be the, exception. Facing 
such a situation, it is highly important 
that father give serious thought to guar- 














Juvenile Insurance 


By A. L. Dern 
Vice President, Lincoln National Life 






anteeing the financing of this essential 
education. 
Not a Narrow Field 

However, Juvenile Insurance is not 
limited to these two predominant fields; 
that is, financing educations or inaugu- 
rating thrift programs. I recall the 
case of a- few years ago when a large 
novelty house took out a business insur- 
ance policy upon the life of a child ac- 
tress. I know of another case, develop- 
ing now in a small midwest city, in which 
a grandfather is taking out 20 Year En- 
dowment policies of $100,000 each on the 


Alfred L. Dern 


Alfred L. Dern entered the life in- 
surance business in 1907 as an agent 
in the cattle country in western Ne- 
braska. He became assistant secretary 
of the Pioneer Life Insurance Co., 
Fargo, N. D., in 1912. When that 
company was merged with the Lincoln 
National in 1917 he went to Fort 
Wayne, as assistant secretary, re-en- 
tering agency work in 1918 as super- 
intendent of agencies. Since then he 
has been manager of agencies and 
since 1933 vice president. 

He has been a director of the com- 
pany since 1923. 














lives of his three grandchildren. He is 
using Juvenile Insurance to distribute a 
portion of his estate under the Gift Tax 
Laws. 

Juvenile Insurance offers a wide—and 
in my opinion steadily enlarging—field 
for the life underwriter. He should, 
however, bear in mind that Juvenile In- 
surance is in most cases supplementary. 
Provision for mother and the family as 
a whole comes first. 





Aviation: Swift Moving 


(Continued from Page 24) 


there is almost boundless opportunity, 
and time alone can tell to what tre- 
mendous proportions this still infant in- 
dustry will grow, 

Conversion Will Be Gradual 


Fortunately, the full impact of this 
expansion will not all come over-night, 
It is estimated that the conversion of 
the aircraft industry to peace time oper- 
ations, and the production of new planes 
incorporating new designs, will require 
a substantial period of time. This in- 
terval will give a period in which to 
prepare for the digestion of the volume 
of business which may be obtained, and 
to establish procedures for its orderly 
handling. 

But aviation is a swiftly moving enter- 
prise, and now is not too soon for those 
who would follow its lead to orientate 
themselves and make such adjustments 
as May appear necessary, to participate 
in this, the most challenging of today’s 
“Giants of the Future.” 





“When We Believe We Can” 


The way to success is trod by men 
who say: “I believe I can.” 

Fear of failure keeps many a man 
from success. Emerson wrote: “He has 
not learned the lesson of life who does 
not each day surmount a fear. We con- 
quer when we believe we can.’ 

To recognize the possibility of failure 
is not necessarily to fear failure. But 
to let the possibility of failure worry 
your mind, confuse your senses and 
sap your strength—that is the essence 
of fear—“Life Lines,” Protective Life 
Insurance Co. 
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Gifts—Then Life Insurance 


By RowLanp FisHER MELLOR 
New York 


ROWLAND F, MELLOR 


We, in the profession of Life Insur- 
ance, realize that men and women with 
wealth in accumulated property have 
the instinctive desire to transfer as 
much of their property to their children 
as is possible. 

Today’s Income and Estate Tax prob- 

lems bring the realization that, besides 
it being nearly impossible to increase 
the value of estate property, too much 
of the estate property will be taken 
away in estate taxes and other death 
costs. 
_, The very same high Income and Estate 
Taxes have brought many parents of 
wealth to the point of making gifts to 
children and, by having done so, their 
children will have more of the parent’s 
property than if distribution is entirely 
through the executor. 

In order to eliminate or reduce tax 
work to a minimum, gifts, as expressed 
herein, will only refer to Annual Tax- 
Free Gifts. 

Annual Gifts 


The Federal Government permits an- 
nual tax-free gifts to any number of 
individuals provided each gift is for 
$3,000 or any part thereof. It is the 
opinion of many, in order to eliminate 
the necessity of reporting the gift or 
gifts to the Federal Government, they 
should never be for a full $3,000 

Annual gifts from (1) Accumulated 
Property reduces the estate tax still 
further and annual gifts from (2) 
Annual Savings keeps estate taxes and 
costs at a level so that the property 
owner knows how to provide for estate 
costs, 

Ordinarily, it is found that the annual 
gifts men are making to their wives 
and children are in the form of securi- 
ties. Do you realize that by and large 
these men have never heard of having 
their gift money used to purchase in- 
surance? Further, they have no con- 
ception of how valuable an investment 
in insurance can be because usually 
they think in terms of Ordinary Life 
Insurance. 

The insurance agent has, therefore, 
a real field for getting several or more 
larger pieces of business annually, with- 
out disturbing his present selling pro- 
cedure, if he thinks of “Gifts—Then 
Life Insurance” when he finds a man 
with present estate property in excess of 
the $60,000 exempted from Estate Taxes 
by the Federal Government. 


The field is in a sense twofold—(1) 
Those who are now making gifts of 





securities and (2) those who could make 

annual gifts. 

Ten-Payment Life 

Usually the best contract to be pur- 
chased with gift money is a Ten-Pay- 
ment Life. The reasons for making 
gifts and purchasing a limited payment 
contract are many, i.e.: 

1. Gift money is transferred free of 
all taxes and costs. 

2. The donor is probably of an age 
where he might not be able to 
continue gifts over a protracted 
period of time. 

3. Property is purchased which does 

not call for investment manage- 
ment by the donee, nor is it sub- 
ject to the hazards of investment 
or reinvestment in the usual sense. 
Dividends can be left to accumu- 
late at guaranteed interest. 
. An excellent cash liquidity is 
available throughout. 
A living profit develops (dividends 
accumulating) between the 12th 
and 15th year, even though the 
purchase is completed at the 10th 
year, and this profit continues to 
increase annually. 

7. Dividends are not taxed during 
or after the premium paying 
period. 

8. The annual increase in the cash 
value is non-taxable. 

9. The donee can purchase guaran- 
teed interest or annuity income 
from the living profit. 

10. Even if a donee is in his late 

forties when he insures, there 1s 

a guaranteed minimum death 

profit of at least 25%. Accumu- 

lated dividends increase this 
profit. 

The total cash position can be 

used to bolster income when 

needed and the income will be 
guaranteed. 

12. The proceeds can be used for the 
benefit of the surviving family, 
wife, or grandchildren or to meet 
the cost of settling the estate of 
the donee. 

If the father makes a gift of just 
under $3,000 to his son in the neighbor- 
hood of age 35 and the gift money is 
used by the son to purchase a Ten Pay- 
ment Life contract, the face amount of 
the insurance will be about $50,000. 

Illustration 

For illustrative purposes, let us con- 
sider the gift to be for exactly $3,000 
per annum for ten years. 

Over the ten year period, the son 
can only pay $30,000 in premiums and, 
with his estate guaranteed to receive 
$50,000, a minimum profit of $20,000 is 
established and the profit equal to 
nearly 70% of the sum paid as premiums. 

If the son needs income before the 
policy matures, he can convert the guar- 
anteed cash value and accumulated divi- 
dends into either guaranteed interest or 
annuity income, receivable from the in- 
surance company, approximating: 
$1,900 electing annuity income at age 50 

2,300 electing annuity income at age 55 
2,900 electing annuity income at age 60 
3,600 electing annuity income at age 65 

If the father does not make gifts but 
retains the $30,000 and has it pass to his 
son through his executor, the son would 
never receive the benefit of more than 
$21,000. If the father’s top property was 
taxed at more than 30%, the son would 
receive even less than $21,000. 

If we compare a $30,000 gift at $3,000 
per annum used to purchase insurance, 
with no gift being made, we find that 
the son, instead of receiving $21,000 or 
less through his father’s executor, has 
made a purchase which will provide (1) 
his family with $50,000 if he dies—(2) a 
fund which, if he lives, will exceed 
$21,000 when he has received the ninth 
gift—(3) a fund which at the 20th year— 

(Continued on Page 70) 
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“Why Don’t We Ask Peyser About It ?” 


It Began as a Slogan 
Now 


It has become a Buy-word 


PERCY A. PEYSER, General Agent 


MANHATTAN LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


COrtlandt 7-2676 





55 Liberty St. N. Y. C. 5 




















An Exclusive Tax Service 











Free to our BROKER FRIENDS 


ARE you ever in a dither as to how best to counsel a client on 
complex income and estate tax problems? We're prepared to 
help you solve them-—easily, quickly and without cost. Here’s how: 


Simply write to the GERALD H. YOUNG AGENCY, men- 
tioning this offer in The Gold Book, and ask to be put on our 
active mailing list for “MINIMIZING TAXES.” 


This is a quarterly letter giving up-to-date information on taxation 
of incomes and estates. Prepared by a well known tax specialist, 
we have the latter’s exclusive distribution rights in New York City. 
It’s designed especially to keep you and your clients abreast of tax 
problems and developments. 


This is a sample of our agency’s desire to render superior 
service to its clientele and to make new friends among brokers. 
George Seibert, our brokerage manager, will gladly call and 
discuss other phases of State Mutual’s usefulness. 


GERALD H. YOUNG & ASSOCIATES 


GENERAL AGENT 
STATE MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 
225 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 
Telephone - BArclay 7-7700 


Home Office, Worcester, Mass. 
————————————————————EEEEEEEeEeEeEeEereroroererree 
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By Mivprep F. Stone, CLU 
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ling Technique 


Agency Field Secretary, Mutual Benefit Life 


You're an intelligent agent if you profit from your own mistakes. In 


learning from ge of others you 
Gold Book I have 


the request of The 


gather wisdom at bargain prices. At 
asked a group of successful women 


agents, whose names this publication has given me, if they would not review 
their sales experiences and tell what lessons they have learned which, if 
printed by The Gold Book, will spare others the cost of making the same 


mistakes. 


They have generously done so. 


Pearle Easley, Massachusetts Mutual, Oklahoma City, chairman of 
1944-45 women’s committee of National Association of Life Underwriters, 
starts this experience symposium by telling of four of her cases after which 
appear the comments of the other women in the group queried by me. 


Case 1. Procrastination 
“Last December a request came froni a 
policyholder for information about an 
educational policy for her grandson. It 
was in the morning of my last day at 
the office before leaving for Christmas 





Bernice F. 


Pearle Easley 


vacation. | could easily have gone by her 
house on my way home, but thought she 
would be busy with Christmas and then, 
too, | wanted this application to start 
my New Year. 

“When I called the first day upon my 
return, she said she had planned to use 
the educational policy as a Christmas 
present, but that when she didn’t hear 
from me, she used the money elsewhere.” 


Case 2. Why Oversell? 

“Early in the fail of last year, on a 
Sunday, a policyholder telephoned at 
11 o'clock, asking me to come and dis- 
cuss her insurance. I was going to a tea 
at 4 o’clock and she said it would be all 
right to come afterward. 

“In the interview I was telling her 
about the tea although she was trying 
to get the insurance discussion started. 
She put her audit in my hands. I ran 
through it trying to think of what to say. 
The deposit page showed that she was 
using the monthly payment plan on three 
of her contracts. I suggested she change 
to the annual payment plan and save $65 
«a year and allow me to set up a new 
contract with the money. 

“She agreed to do so, commenting that 
she had planned to put $30 a month in 
new insurance, because she had been 
sending a nephew that amount and would 
not need to continue doing so.” 

Case 3. Use the Options. 
“An attorney purchased educational 


Cunningham 


policies on his three young daughters at 
$5,000 each, money to he available at 
age 17 at $100 per month, I was so glad 
to get the three 5’s that I did not ask 
about his insurance. He died too soon 
and left too littl—and we had the edu- 





Chase-Town House 


Dorothy Wilson 


cational insurance moncy tied so tiglit 
the wife could not touch it, so she “took 
in” boarders. We all lived until the girls 
were 17. Now life IS wonderful with 
$300 a month, and no boarders. But the 
case often gave me food for thought.” 
Case 4. Prospecting Would Help 


“Anxious to get my second interview 


for the day, I telephoned a woman I 
knew casually for an interview which she 
joyously granted. Encouraged by this, I 
gave one of the best sales talks of my 
life. I know it was good, because ‘I got 
agreement’ on everything. After about 
thirty minutes, I started to fill in the 
application and she threw up her hands 
and said: ‘I don’t want any insurance, 
I’m figuring on going in the business and 
I just wanted your sales talk.’” 
Bernice Cunningham Sees Value of 
Persistence 


Bernice F. Cunningham, Equitable So- 
ciety, Boston, says it isnot always easy 
to build an ideal insurance set- -up for a 
woman. She remembers one instance in 
1927 when she learned about a business 
woman of 50 who had a legacy of $25,000 
in cash. She talked with her repeatedly 
about investing it in a guaranteed plan 
for her future. But she decided to play 
the stock market—bought on margin— 
and lost the $25,000 in the Wall Street 
crash, plus much more, and so it will take 
a lifetime to pay what she owes and out 
of her salary. That means she can save 
nothing; that she will be a dependent 
old lady without even Social Security. 
“That incident taught me the lesson to 
be more persistent when I knew a pros- 
pect has the money with which to buy. 
I felt more sorry for her than for the 
loss of the sale,” she said. 

“Another case which taught me to see 
my old policyholders more often was that 
of a librarian. I had sold her a retire- 
ment annuity policy. About a year later 
a man from my own company walked in 
and sold her another unit of the same 
kind. It hurt my feelings to think that 
I had not sold myself to her enough so 
that she would never think of buying 
from anyone but me. Since that time, 
which was years ago, I have been in close 
touch with all policyholders, rendering as 
much service as I could and _ building 
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friendships, thus discovering that I had 
created a ‘gold mine’ for future business. 
Last year I wrote 37 cases and 60.2% 
of them were either old policyholders or 
their children or wives.” 

Dorothy Wilson’s Tactful Letters 

Dorothy Wilson, Fidelity Mutual, Chi- 
cago, says it has always been her practice 
to work on a two-call basis, the first call 
for the purpose of making an appoint- 
ment and getting information. If nobody 
is home she leaves a note saying that she 
called for the purpose of making an ap- 
pointment and that she will telephone 
within a few days for that purpose. She 
did not have difficulties on first inter- 
views in making appointments for the 
near future, but at one period of her 





Ruth Rock 


Hester B. Phelan 


career she had twenty appointments, 
mostly with young women prospects, 
broken because “something more inter- 
esting” than a talk with an insurance 
agent had come along. The frustration 
was maddening, but getting mad didn’t 
do much good. Dorothy soon learned 
that; so she curbed her hurt feelings and 
started out for salvage. She began leav- 
ing notes, carefully and tactfully point- 
ing up the situation. Continuing she 
says: 

“Through this technique of leaving a 
note, I have rescued much business from 
what would seem to be an impasse. 
am now inclined to be more encouraged 
about the certainty of doing business 
with a prospect who has broken an ap- 
pointment than in cases where every- 
thing has gone according to plan. A clear, 
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THE ALLEN L. DICKEY AGENCY 


PROVIDENT MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


OF PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


225 Broadway , New York 7, N. Y. 


Wy) are now entering our seventh year as specialists in helping 


general insurance brokers to increase their life insurance sales. Result: 
We ranked in first place among all Provident Mutual agencies at the 


end of our sixth ‘year. 


BROKERAGE SUPERVISORS: 


James T. Hodgskin Mitchell S. Goodstein 
Jack Bryden a Lee Jonas 
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Thanks a million for the fine cooperation received from many of you during the past year and a half © 
which has enabled this Agency to win highest honors as the No. 1 office of the Mutual Trust Life, country- 
wide. In addition, with your help, we have won the highly prized President’s cup, based on the largest volume 
of business in proportion to quota, produced in three consecutive quarters. We now have permanent possession 
of this cup. 


Behind this record of progress is the constant desire on the part of our company to give its agents the 
benefit of such desirable sales features as: 


(1) low net cost; (2) liberality on hazardous occupational risks; (3) saleable contracts, in 
keeping with the times, such as our Whole Life Family Income Policy, and (4) a financial 
structure and company management whose quality and strength rates second to none in the 
Life Insurance business. 


There are Many Other Reasons Why More Brokers are Doing Business with This Agency. 
Phone us for Details. 


THE LESTER AGENCY 


MUTUAL TRUST LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, CHICAGO 
L. I. LESTER, General Agent HAROLD COLE, Manager, Brokerage Department 
45 John Street - - re ts - : = - 6, oe - - New York - RE 2-1290 


“NOTHING BETTER IN LIFE INSURANCE” 
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concise, friendly and understanding note 
seems to turn a ‘suspect’ into a prospect 
under such circumstances. It must be 
some sort of psychological phenomenon, 
either she feels that she owes you some- 
thing or just wants you to know that she 
really is the fine person of integrity 
which your note indicated you think her 
to be. Whatever it is, broken appoint- 
ments no longer bother me nor do I feel 
that I have wasted time and energy in 
going to them, because to me, they mean 
more business and easy business—the 
foundation for which is laid by the note 
I left when I kept the appointment and 
she didn’t.” 

Lillian Reid Learned the Hard Way 

Lillian French Reid, New York Life, 
Chicago, says there is only one thing 
more important to any salesman than the 
salesman’s time—it is the prospect’s time. 

“T had to learn this the hard way,” she 


says. “Years ago I lost many good pros- 
pects and tried to put my finger on the 
reason. I called on men and women who 
needed and could afford additional insur- 
ance, but I failed to sell them. 

“Another salesman’s experience threw 
a light on my own weakness and I am 
happy to pass it on. While that sales- 
man was sitting at Mr. S ’s desk, 
his secretary announced a man to see 
him and he replied, ‘I have no appoint- 
ment with him.’ She said, ‘No, but he is 
willing to wait.’ Whereupon Mr. S 
made this comment: ‘He couldn’t sell me 
anything if he has time to waste, neither 
he nor his product can be worth much.’ 

“Since then I have given much thought 
to the importance of calling by appoint- 
ment only. If one is interested enough 
to make an appointment I figure he is 
half sold and if unwilling, why take his 
time or mine. I never call now without 
an appointment and, as a result, I most 
always sell on the first interview. I am 
at ease because my prospect expects me 
and knows why I am calling.” 

Winnifred Pickering Says Silence Is 

Often a Fine Asset 

Winnifred Pickering, Canada Life, To- 
ronto, reports three specific lessons she 
learned the hard way: 


“I have on occasion encountered pros- 
pects that I did not feel competent to 
handle on my own, and I have asked my 
manager to go along with me. Early in 
my experience, on those occasions, I 
came pretty close to spoiling a good sale, 
by ‘butting in’ on my manager’s fine 
presentation. My eagerness to assist re- 
sulted in confusing the prospect and in- 
terrupted the logical build-up of the 
case. Now, if my manager should go 
along with me, on a case where I felt I 
needed his assistance, I would let him do 
the talking without any interruption from 
me. 


“We are told that women are prone to 
talk too much anyway. In my work I 
have found it helps a lot if I encourage 
my prospects to do a good share of the 
talking. Prospects frequently do an ex- 
cellent job of helping to sell themselves, 
if given plenty of opportunity to talk 
about their affairs—about the very cir- 
cumstances which furnish the best rea- 
sons for their insurance requirement. 


“Much of my work is done with young 
women, who, particularly in wartime, 
were receiving very good incomes, and 
were well able to afford some insurance 
investment. At first, I followed the plan 
of talking to these prospects by them- 
selves until I began wondering why, in 
so many cases, their enthusiasm seemed 
to fade away between my first and sec- 
ond calls. Then I decided my trouble 
was coming from failure to bring the 
father or mother, or both, in on the dis- 
cussion in the first place. I have been 
much more successful since I have made 
my appointments always with the young 
woman and at least one of her parents, 
preferably the mother. Parental appro- 








val goes a long way toward making these 
cases ‘stick.’ 

“Another point has to do with pros- 
pect lists. At one time I thought I was 
smart in getting a list of the young lady 





WINNIFRED PICKERING 


members of quite a large church group. 
I went to work on this list with great 
energy and enthusiasm. After a month 
of disappointing results, it was evident 
that.I was dealing with prospects whose 
incomes, generally speaking, were too 
low for my purpose. I no longer go after 
lists of this sort, but concentrate upon 
young women in the higher-paid office 
positions, graduate nurses, dieticians, 
etc.” 

Program With Prospect’s Income in 

Mind, Says Hester Phelan 


Hester Bone Phelan, who is with the 
Equitable Society in Chicago comments 
that she often says “never again” after 
she has spent a great deal of time do- 
ing program work where the chance of 
return from that prospect is small. Then 
comes an experience like this, she re- 
ports: 

“A nurse, whose acquaintance I re- 
cently made, asked me if I could help 
her with a retirement plan. We went 
into all the pros and cons. I answered 
all her ‘what ifs,’ studied her present in- 
surance, rearranged some policies. I sup- 
plemented these with a relatively small 
amount of annual premium annuity. 
The commission was negligible. When 
we had the program arranged, she asked 
me to go over the whole thing with her 
employer, a retired business man still 
the chairman of the board of his com- 
pany. He was so impressed with the 
painstaking planning for the _ small 
amount involved that he began to talk 
with me and you may be sure I let him 
see that I did know something about 
estate planning, business insurance, etc. 
He gave me carte blanche to go ahead 
with the rearrangement of his own per- 
sonal estate in conjunction with his at- 
torney. Three good contracts resulted. 
Still pending is his promise of consid- 
eration of plans I might evolve for his 
company.” 

Ruth Rock Says, Don’t Be in Too Much 
of a Hurry 


Ruth Rock, general agent, Olympic 
National Life, Juneau, Alaska, who paid 
for $250,000 in 1944 and has had only 
one lapsed policy, uses air travel a lot. 
One day she was told to call on a_pros- 
pect in a small town, thirty minutes 
away by plane. She thought she could 
do it while the plane made a stop a 
short distance away and returned to pick 
her up. She tried to hurry the decision 
of the prospect to take on an obligation 
of many years and it didn’t work b:- 
cause prospects do not like to be rushed 
in that manner. Now she gives herse'i 
—and the prospect—more time. 

Another thing she has learned by ex- 
perience is that insurance should not be 
oversold. 

“If one wishes to remain in the bus:- 
ness it is wiser to go on the theory tht 
average persons know their financial lim - 
tations and, rightly guided will buy wh«t 
they intelligently feel they can carry 
through the ensuing years,” she says. 
“This also paves the way for a welcome 
when the agent returns, and often more 
business.” 
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You ARE THE KEY ELEMENT 
















Like a “key element” in a chemical compound, your sale of an effective Group 
Insurance Program brings together 


* The employer’s interest in his employees 
¢ The employees’ need for insurance benefits 


* The Prudential’s experience in this field— 





A combination profitable to your client—and YOU. 





ma THE MANHATTAN ORDINARY AGENCY 
pent HARRIS WOFFORD, C.L.U., Manager 
< and Associates 


fice ) Assistant Managers 
SSS C. E. GREENE, B. M. Sapiro, and Cuarves J. WEPPLER 


90 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK 7 *Phone CORTLANDT 7-4363 
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Women Ce cae Te 


In this symposium three women, na- 
tionally known, and who have made out- 
standing careers, tell The Gold Book of 
their faith in life insurance. 

Women’s good opinion counts in busi- 
ness as well as in the other deep chan- 
nels of American life. One reason why 
the Institute of Life Insurance has es- 
tablished a women’s division is to help 
concentrate more thinking on the part 
of the whole life insurance business onto 
this challenging need of winning the 
enthusiastic approval from women. And 
it is natural that they should approve 
because women are the greatest bene- 
ficiaries of life insurance. Women de- 
sire security because they take the 
long-range view of family responsibilities 
and know the need for funds, day by day, 
to provide essentials. 

Few Can Build Their Own Security 


In every country there are some 
women who can build their own security, 
but they are exceptions as the average 
woman cannot do it by herself. In this 
country, whether we are wives, mothers, 
widows or “free lances” we are fortunate 
to have well established patterns for 
securing guaranteed income from money 
we set aside, the widely accepted habit 
of life insurance and annuities. As long 
as we keep up our end of the agreement 
the results are guaranteed. 

But not all women understand the 
possibilities for securing guaranteed in- 


Halsman 


MARION STEVENS EBERLY 


come at the time when they will need 
financial independence or funds for the 
family. A recent sampling of public 
opinion produced one overwhelming 
question from women: “If my husband 


How Life Companies Create Jobs 


By Sytvia F. Porter 
Financial Editor, New York Post 





SYLVIA F. 


PORTER 


When most of us pay a premium on 
our life insurance policies, we usually 
think of the payment simply as a way 
to safeguard ourselves and our families. 
“It’s a backlog of cash for you,” we 
say to our loved ones. “It'll be there 
to protect you in an emergency, keep 
you from want when I am gone.” But 
how narrow a view most of us really 
have of insurance! How little we rec- 
ognize the part it plays in molding the 
lives of 135,000,000 of us. Our premium 
dollars are not only giving our families 
protection. They also are building jobs, 





directly and indirectly, for countless 


hundreds of thousands, are creating 
comforts for families miles removed 


from us, are helping to shape the na- 
tion’s standard of living. 

It was during the war, when I saw 
the immense amoynts that insurance 
companies were investing in Govern- 
ment bonds, that I realized fully the 


| Sylvia F. Porter 

| Sylvia F. Porter, financial editor, 
| New York Post, is one of the fore- 
|most authorities on United States 
| Government securities. Internationally 
| known as a writer on financial and 
economic topics, she has written two 
ee “How to Make Money in 
| Government Bonds,” and “If War 
|Comes to the American Home.” Her 
| articles interpreting deep and com- 
| plicated financial subjects such as the 
lU nited Nations Monetary ne 
| at Bretton Woods, N. H., have ap- 
peared in Reader’s Digest, Liberty 
and other important magazines. She 
has specialized in financial writing 
since 1935 and is editor of “Report- 
ing on Governments,” a weekly news 
service on United States Government 
securities. Just turned 30, she has 
been known for most of the past 
decade as “the girl wonder of Wall 
Street.” 











far-reaching importance of our premium 
dollars. In the war years, the mation 's 
leading companies bought nearly $12, 

000,000,000 of United States bonds, in- 
creased their ownership of Government 
bonds alone to more than $18,500,000,000. 
Each one of our premium dollars, added 
to the dollars sent in by millions of 

(Continued on Page 137) 














Value a = nsurance 


By Marion 8S. Eserty 


Director, Women’s Division Institute of Life Insurance 


and I can’t keep up life insurance pay- 
ments, do we lose everything we have 
put in or can we get our money back 
as we would from a bank?” Why over- 
whelming? Because it overlooks entirely 
the protective feature and shows com- 


plete lack of understanding of the basic , 


principles of life insurance. 
Misunderstandings About Insurance 
Women have so many false notions 
about life insurance, so many fancifu! 
(Continued on Page 137) 


Insurance Brings Feeling of Security 


By Cot. Westray BATTLE BoYce 
Chief, WAC Group 


The many messages received from 
former colleagues in insurance have 
deeply touched me. I should like to- take 
this opportunity for an expression of 
my appreciation. Although these , busy 


war years have lead me far afield from 
my former activities, I have had the 
opportunity to observe the feeling of 





Col. Westray B. Boyce 


Col. Westray Battle Boyce, who 
succeeded Oveta Culp Hobby as head 
of the Women’s Army Corps, is a 
North Carolina woman who started 
her career with the Boyce Insurance 
Agency, Gastonia, N. C., and then 
went with the Government. Her first 
duties there were with the NRA; 
next, for a short time she was head 
of insurance for the Federal Works 
Agency, She then became chief of 
the insurance section, Rural Elec- 
trification Administration, and in 
1943 joined the WAC. For a year 
she was WAC staff director in North 
African theater of operations. 











security National Service Life Insurance 
has brought to service men and women. 
These overcrowded years have brought 
other things—in particular, heightened 





COL, WESTRAY BATTLE BOYCE 


spiritual values and the enrichment of 
life with which service in the Women’s 
(Continued on Page 130 


Future Does Not Take Care of Itself 


By Capt. Ruopa MILLIKEN 


Chief of Women’s Bureau, Metropolitan Police Department, 
Washington, D. C. 


is & Ewin 
CAPT. RHODA MILLIKEN 


“Are grown people stupid, blundering 
creatures?” — 
The irritations and annoyances that 





beset a family living in crowded quar- 
ters and also the resentful impatience 
that greets some simple request of a 
child, at a time when a job has been 
lost and there seems to be no solution 
to the question of where the next meal 


Capt. Rhoda Milliken | 


‘Capt. Rhoda Milliken is chief of | 
the women’s bureau, metropolitan | 
police department, Washington, D. C. | 
Recently, she was awarded a medal | 
by Emeritus President Nicholas Mur- | 
ray Butler of Columbia University for | 
“demonstrating by her active life the | 
part which women’s work may take 
in the protection of the _ public 
welfare.” 














comes from, create in a youngster’: 
mind unreasoning fear. It only too ofte: 
ends in his doing something, anything 
to push that fear into the background 
and let him breathe more easily. 

When these difficulties are couple 
with long illnesses or death with no 
provision for so much as a pine coffin 
when such slight pattern of living a: 
has existed is jerked apart completely, 
children often find something else added 
to their fear of ‘insecurity—an uneas) 


(Continued on Page 136) 
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BROKERS —OR 
AGENTS WITH 
_ SURPLUS BUSINESS 


You couldn't do better 
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than consult 


PHIL HODES 
MAJOR MIGDALSKI 
SAM BOYD 
MONROE BOEHM 














or the 


GENERAL AGENT 


Epcar T. Weis AcENcy 
of the 
NATIONAL LIFE OF VERMONT 








55 Liberty Street New York 5, N. Y. 





if you want quality and service for yourself 
| and your clients 


NATIONAL offers quality goods — 


We offer expert service 











Phone BA 7-9250 
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Directors Tell— 


Why They Went On Life 


The Gold Book has asked a number of directors of insurance com- 
panies, large and small, to tell what motivated them in going on the boards 
of the companies they represent. Their answers make another contribution 
to the high regard in which life insurance is held in this country. The au- 
thors constitute a representative group of American citizens covering a wide 
range of activities, and some of whom have won wide distinction in the 
nation. With unusual opportunity of seeing life insurance administration and 
benefits from inside and outside vantage points, all are enthusiastic about 
what they have learned as they have seen the great institution of life insur- 


ance operate. 


Combined Effort for Good of Public 


By ConcressMAN CiiFTON A. WoopruM 
Director, National Life of Vermont 





CLIFTON A. WOODRUM 
A life 


insurance cc ympany represents 


the combined efforts of a large group 
of thoughtful people who endeavor, 
through their own efforts, to achieve 
individual programs of financial secur- 
ity, and to provide protection against 
the certainty of death. Premiums paid 
to these companies reflect the fruitful 
exercise of initiative, thrift, prudence. 
persistence and the other virtues essen- 
tial to successful achievement. 

The funds which accumulate in life 
insurance companies beneficially influ- 
ence the economic life of the entire 
nation. They expedite the acquisition of 
homes and farms; they assist in financ- 
ing meritorious business enterprises 
which in turn provide employment; and, 
through loans to the Government, they 
aided in successful prosecution of the 
war. 

The highly commendable purposes for 
which life insurance companies are cre- 
ated, the salutary results which they 
accomplish for policyholders, benefici- 
aries and the nation at large, and the 
encouragement which they afford for 
individual initiative and private enter- 
prise place them among the finest of 
the country’s financial institutions, To 
have a part in the direction and man- 
agement of an enterprise of this type, 
presents a challenge which brings honor 
to any man. 


Makes Life Safer, Saner and Happier 


By Wituram A. Brair 


Director, Jefferson Standard Life 
Chairman, North Carolina State Board of Charities and 
Public Welfare 


| believe absolutely in life insurance. 
At an early age I became deeply inter- 
ested, and, as soon as I could, I took 
out a policy. Confident that there was 
a real need and a fine opening in the 
South, as early as 1901 I assisted in 
organizing a life insurance company, 
became a director and have been one 
ever since. In 1912, this company be- 
came a part of the Jefferson Standard 
Life, founded in 1907. which, under the 
sane and brilliant leadership of the 


president, Julian Price, has made an 
outstanding record and success. 

I think I realized fully the enormous 
responsibility, obligation, trust, duty and 
burden one assumed in taking a position 
as director. On the other hand, I 
thought I saw some of the opportuni- 
ties and privileges of helping promote 
a great and good cause, encouraging 


thrift, saving, preparation for the future, 
and possibly, for doing good in many 
other ways. I knew directors received 


Company Boards 


Trustees for Public and Policyholders 


By NicHotas Murray BUTLER 


Director, New York Life 
President Emeritus, Columbia University 


DR. NICHOLAS MURRAY BUTLER 


One who is not in close touch with the 
administration of a great life insurance 
company has little conception of the re- 
sponsibility which rests upon its direc- 
tors and executive officers, or of their 
many-sided contacts with the social, the 
economic, and the financial life of our 
time. They are compelled to be aware 





no regular salaries in money, but that 
they had wonderful opportunities and 
strong incentives for studying, learning 
and development. In addition to many 
and varied social aspects of immense 
value to us and to all the people, direc- 
tors would need to know more and more 
about economics, finance, investments, 
business conditions and trends, industry, 
legislation and a score of other most 
important and essential subjects, all of 
which are -included in the insurance 
field. In short, every director would be 
obliged to plan for and carry out a 
sort of self-conducted and perhaps dif- 
ficult post-graduate university course. 
As a result of the study, thought, ob- 
servation and experience of years, here 
are a few of the convictions and con- 
clusions that were forced upon me and 
which have been proved and verified: 
(1) Life insurance is the most scientific 
in objective of all branches of business, 
extends man’s earning power beyond his 
power to earn, eliminates risks the in- 
dividual investor must assume, and is 
one of the safest and best investments 
one can possibly make; (2) In times of 
panic, stress and storm it has stood the 
test as no other financial institution has; 





More Directors on Pages 100-102-104 














of every sort and kind of social problem, 
or economic change, and of financial un- 
certainty. Security and safety are their 
ruling principles, for they are trustees for 
those thousands upon thousands of hu- 
man beings who have put hard-earned 
savings in their care, and who are look- 
ing forward to a safe and comfortable fu- 
ture for themselves and their families 
through the faithful and successful ad- 
ministration of this trust. 

Membership on the board of the New 
York Life Insurance Co. during the past 
thirty years has’ given me a privileged 
opportunity to observe and to become 
intimately familiar with the character 
and operations of the board of directors 
of a large life insurance company. So 
great is the interest of each director 
in the business of the company, and so 
conscientious is he in planning his at- 
tendance even by travel from another 
part of the country, that it is rare in- 
deed that more than one or two seats 
are vacant at the monthly meetings of 
the board. One who is familiar with the 
background and accomplishments of the 
men comprising such a board must neces- 
sarily be conscious of the high personal 
character and the representative capacity 
in which the directors serve on behalf of 
the best elements and highest standards 
of our citizens. Each director is a trus- 
tee for the public and the policyowners 
in the fullest sense of the word. 


Champlain 
WILLIAM A. BLAIR 


(3) It is the best method of providi: 
for the family, insuring security, « 
ranging for the education and future 
children, building an estate, paying « 
debts, providing for old age and /{ 
meeting every possible contingency; (! 
(Continued on Page 130) 
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Opportunity and Security for Americans 


' By GarDNER Cow gs, JR. 


Director, Bankers Life Co. 
President, Des Moines Register and Tribune, Look Magazine and 


GARDNER COWLES, JR. 





Why should a cartoonist want to be 
a life insurance trustee? 

Everyone knows that all a cartoonist 
has to do is just draw a picture a day 
4 become fabulously rich. You should 

» it. Quite a few have succeeded. 

is fe you have achieved success it is 
easy enough to make money, but hard to 
know how to keep it from running down 
the investment rat-holes. Most profes- 
sional men and specialists have been 
stumped by that problem. 

Many of my. professional acquaint- 
ances had come to the end of their 
active years with nothing left of their 
earnings. That was bad. In studiously 
seeking to avoid it for myself I found 
that the big insurance companies (next 
to the United States Government) were 
handling more money, successfully, than 
any Organized business in the country. 
ow they did it, and why, while the 
average citizen failed, was just what 
I wanted to know—and I found out to 
my satisfaction. 

The answer was simple enough. It 
Wa. expert management of investments 
by skilled professionals who “knew 
ther onions,” and making the benefits 
ai) of ‘heir technical skill available to their 

patvons, 

ny organized business which could 
show such a consistent record of finan- 
Cla! success for so many people over so 
Vv ah was something IT wanted to 

. When the opportunity was of- 
fe z= ‘me to become a member of the 
hoard of trustees of the Equitable Life 
Iowa, a company which was han- 
ga goodly portion of my savings, I 













Cowles Broadcasting Co., 
Minneapolis Star Journal and Tribune Co. 





and Chairman of Board of 


The American people want both op- 
portunity and security. The free, com- 
petitive capitalistic system (if we’re only 
smart enough to hold on to it) offers us 
all a chance at opportunity. But the com- 
petitive capitalistic system has not al- 
ways brought security to the individual. 
This defect must be remedied. 

As we become a more mature indus- 
trial society, the ups and downs of the 
business cycle tend to become more ex- 
treme, creating less, rather than more, 
security for the individual family. 

An adequate insurance program, pro- 
vided by private companies, competently 
managed, seems to me the best system 
through which millions of typical Ameri- 
can families can free themselves of many 
financial worries and achieve thereby a 
substantial degree of security without 
losing the American way of life with its 
fruitful opportunity possibilities. 

The aim of the life insurance compan- 
ies should be to find ways to reduce the 
cost of insurance and broaden and sim- 
plify its coverage provisions, always first 
making absolutely certain there is the 
maximum of security under all possible 
conditions for the present policyholders. 
As a director of the Bankers Life Co., I 
hope that I can contribute a little to- 
ward that objective. 


Safe Investment Handling Boon to Many 


By Jay N. Dartinc 


Director, Equitable of Iowa 
“Ding,” Cartoonist 





JAY N. DARLING (“DING”) 


accepted with alacrity, and’ from the 
inside the insurance business looks 
even more sound and reliable than any 
insurance agent had pictured it. 

So I’m an insurance company trustee, 
and proud of it. Now why don’t you 
ask me why an insurance company 
should want me for a trustee? I don’t 
know. 


Why Directors Went on Life Company Boards 


Enterprise of Incalculcable Influence 


By STEPHEN Duccan, Pu.D., LL.D. 


Director, Guardian Life 
Director of Institute of International Education, N. Y. C. 


When the Founding Fathers signed 
the Constitution on September 17, 1787, 
their signatures were to a document the 
preamble of which stated that it was 
“to provide for the common defense” 
and “to promote the general welfare” 
of the peopie of the United States. The 
chief characteristic of the people of the 
United States has always been individual 
self-reliance. The pioneer had to make 
his own clearing and build his own 
house. He had to cooperate with his 
neighbors to build a church and a 
schoolhouse and defend his family from 
attacks by Indians. Government was far 
away and the pioneers had to rely upon 
themselves “to provide for the common 
defense” and “to promote the general 
welfare.” This was a remarkable change 
in social organization. In Europe social 
reform came from above, from the gov- 
ernment; in the new republic it came 
from an individual or a group of indir 
viduals. 

The descendants of the early settlers 
inherited the pioneer spirit of self-re- 
liance and of individual cooperation. 
They realized that spirit in manifold 
improvements in social organization. For 
example, when they became thoroughly 
aware that children were often neglected, 
ill-treated or abandoned, they formed 
the Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Children. This is but one 
illustration of the American character- 
istic of individual cooperation to realize 
desirable reforms. 

There can be no “common defense” 
against death, and unless provision has 
been made against its advent the aim 
“to promote the general welfare” is not 
advanced; on the contrary, it is retarded 
by the destitution which frequently fol- 
lows. The design of groups of individuals 





Bachrach 
DR. STEPHEN DUGGAN 


in various parts of the United States to 
defend people against the frequent evil 
results of. death by the founding of or- 
ganizations to protect them against such 
results showed remarkable vision. The 
life insurance company was a great step 
forward “to promote the general wel- 
fare” and all who participate in its ad- 
ministration today have reason to feel 
that they are engaged in an enterprise 
of incalculable influence. 


A Hallmark of Responsible Citizenship 


By Wituram A. MATHER 
Director, Great-West Life 
Vice President, Western Lines of Canadian Pacific R. R. 


I have been a firm believer in life in- 
surance for many years and have seen 
many striking evidences of its value in 
the lives of transportation workers. The 
ownership of life insurance encourages 
a sense of responsibility that is the 
hallmark of good citizenship, and every 
good citizen should be proud to be asso- 
ciated with an institution of such social 
value. 

The railway business encompasses the 
lives of large numbers of people—their 
welfare, contentment and security. The 
same is true of the life insurance busi- 
ness, and anyone who has the interest 
of his community at heart must find 
satisfaction in discharging: those respon- 
sibilities as well as possible. The Great- 
West Life has ramifications throughout 
the whole of Canada and eleven of the 
United States. As a director I gain a 
constructive picture of its activities in 
this widespread field: an application for 
a young man’s first policy; his mar- 
riage; a baby; hard times; a loan on 
his policy; disability or death, and the 
benefits that accrue to the family; or 
an endowment matures and the long 
planned home is built—all these human 
interest events pass daily through the 
organization — impressive and inspiring. 

These reasons apply peculiarly to the 
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W. A. MATHER 


life insurance business, but there were 


(Continued on Page 102) 
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27th Year 
with 


THE PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


of Philadelphia 








To my Associates, Company Officers and Personnel, 
and my many friends in the field: 


"My most appreciative thanks for 
your good will and cooperation 
during all these years." 


BEN HYDE 


General Agent 
285 MADISON AVENUE 


NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 








TO OUR MANY FRIENDS SELLING AND SERVICING LIFE 
INSURANCE PROSPECTS AND POLICYHOLDERS: 


While we do not accept brokerage or surplus business, we 
occasionally have some to place. 


We also welcome any opportunity to become better acquainted 
with members of the Life Insurance Fraternity. 


We have always believed that acquaintance begets confidence; 
confidence begets friendship; and friendship begets better under- 
writing relationships. 

CLIFFORD L. McMILLEN and ASSOCIATES 
347 Madison Avenue, New York City 17, 
representing 
The Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
of Milwaukee 














Brokers and agents writing surplus 
lines have found our service valuable. 


WM. J. DUNSMORE 
120 Broadway New York 5, N. Y. 
REctor 2-6171 


EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
OF THE UNITED STATES 











LIFE INSURANCE 


RENEWALS 


RENEWAL PURCHASE COMPANY 


Telephone: BOwling Green 9-0109 


PURCHASED ON 
EQUITABLE BASIS 











PROGRAMMING— 
Middle Income Brackets 


By Francis T. FENN, Jr., CLU 
Connecticut Mutual, Hartford 


Programming originates in a genuine 
desire to do something for others. Atti- 
tude of an agent should be: “TI sincerely 
feel more interested in making a friend 
and client of you than in selling a 
policy.” 

From the agent’s standpoint program- 
ming means better chance for immediate 
sale, more opportunity for repeat busi- 
ness and a good way to get referred 
leads. The sales are larger, too, for the 
competent agent. It paves the way for 
a brighter future for new business, but 
to be successful in this field the agent 
must have an intelligent understanding 
of the uses of life insurance contracts 
and settlement options as well as knowl- 
edge of taxes, general economic and so- 
cial conditions. 

My own programming average is al- 
most $10,000 or more than twice the 
average size of my other sales. The Gold 
Book has asked me if I would furnish 





Francis T. Fenn, Jr., CLU 


Francis T. Fenn, Jr., went to Dart- 
mouth where he was manager of the 
ski team. Immediately after gradua- 
tion he joined the Hartford agency 
of Connecticut Mutual and for the 
past three years has qualified for the 
company’s Quarter Million Dollar 
Corps, and for five years has made 
the company’s President’s Club. He 
led his agency in 1944. He is an im- 
mediate past president of Hartford 
Life Underwriters Association and 
was chairman of its War Bond and 
Blood Bank committees. He is a trus- 
tee of Kingswood School of West 
Hartford; is married and has two 
children. 











its readers two programs of the type I 
have found effective for persons. in the 
middle income brackets. They follow: 


PROGRAM A 
Colonel, 35: now an executive earning 
$6,000; wife, 32, and a young son and 
daughter; has $10,000 National Service 
Life insurance. 
Suggested Program: 





Premium 
$10,000 National Service 
SS ee a $213.10 
$10,000 Life Paid-up at 65 with 
Matiily. INCOME. . 6s.cc0 Sin. 3.0% 379.30 
$1,000 Life Paid-up at 65...... 29.86 
$622.26 


Distribution in Event of Death: 
1,000 Cash for Clean-up 
$140.60 Monthly until 1965: 





(From National Service).... $40.60 
(From Family Income) ..... 100.00 
$140.60 





FRANCIS T, FENN, JR. 


$83.10 Monthly life income to 
wife after 1965: 


(From National Service)..... $40.60 
CP ron SIQQ00) ccs sees so ees 42.50 


$83.10 
Social Security and Service Pension 
benefits will supplement the above. 
Retirement Income at Age 65: 
$7,230 Paid-up insurance to protect 
wife. 
$52.00 monthly life income from cash 
values. 
Social Security and then Pension bene- 
fits will supplement income. 
Future Additions: 
When income permits, the colonei 
should add additional insurance to pro- 
vide funds to educate children and in- 
crease his retirement income. 





PROGRAM B 
A doctor earning $12,000 annually, has 
a wife, 37, and three children, 13, 10 and 
4. Program provided by annual premium 


of $1,395.10. 
Summary of Estate: 
Teles INSUEBN EE - 6 is: c8,s.c00 eons $45,000 
War TRonds) 265 ).ienccers aes 1,000 
Savings:accounts 0.0553 6c beds 4,000 
Checking “accounts: (4. si846- 5,000 
BiSifiesse’ ect ea. cones 2,000 
AE GtAY eos. Bim Rie eee $57,000 


Estate Distribution Plan and Retirement Income 


Item 


Claanno Ped sen. S Ges p calee kee tea eee 
Monthly Income for fifteen years until 
Eee i a ee eee 


Monthly Life Income for wife........... 
Hmekrpency  Bttnd siiestacsioa. cere thew « 


BueatsGhal Tugs... so65< 5 cs ccerues ceole ees 


*Retirement Income at 65. .......0r-ceee 


Amount Source 
Pts $5,000 Checking Account 
Annuity on $25,000 
le 200 Exhaustion of $13,00( 
; Interest on $7,000 
scbhy 102 Annuity on $25,000 
wrth 4,000 Savings Accounts 
Bonds, Business, an 
12.000 Endowment: $5,000 


New Insurance: $7,00 


192 Cash Values of Old and 
New Insurance 


* Dividends will undoubtedly bring this over $200 per month. 
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For 100 years 
New York Life Agents 


have served American Families 





THROUGH the initiative of New York Life 
Agents during the past 100 years, families 
have been held together and children edu- 
cated. Mothers have been relieved of finan- 
cial worry. Men and women, in the autumn 
years of life, have been able to enjoy a com- 
fortable retirement. 


NEW YORK LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
PROTECTING THE FAMILY—SERVING THE NATION , 
A Mutual Company Founded in 1845 - 51 Madison Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 100 YEARS 


For helping so many people to provide 
for these and other human needs, New York 
Life Agents deserve high recognition. 

Although people generally appreciate the 
need for life insurance, it is through the Agents’ 
efforts that their dreams of family security 
are made to become a comforting reality. 
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WILLIAM J. GRAHAM 


Every life insurance man will agree 
that life insurance should be as universal 
as the pay check. Our continuing obliga- 
tion is to bring that about—and in 
amounts appropriate to the income. Over 
the years life insurance agents have 
done yeoman work in building up a 
volume of life insurance in this country 
that stands today as a veritable bulwark 
of our democratic mode of life. The 
citizens of this country enjoy more in- 
surance security well supervised, well 
financed, well managed than those of 
any other country on the face of the 
globe. But it is still not enough. There 
remains a challenge to the life insurance 
business to do more in the development 
and adaptation of established plans and 
in the introduction of supplemental 
forms of insurance coverage. Illustrative 
of the latter is the introduction of Group 
insurance. 

From an idea in 1911, Group life insur- 


Group | 


hsurance— 


It Exemplifies the Order of Constructive 
Planning Needed Today 


By WituiaM J. GRAHAM 


Vice President, Equitable Life Assurance Society 


ance has reached a volume of insurance 
in force of about twenty-five billion dol- 


lars which is equivalent to the total 
amount of insurance, Ordinary and In- 
dustrial, in force in United States com- 
panies on citizens of this country as 
recently as 1916. The 1916 figures were 
then a record high. While Group insur- 
ance was growing into giant form, indi- 
vidual life insurance went along at in- 
creasing pace especially in the Group- 
writing companies. 


Group Insurance Supplements and 
Stimulates Individual Insurance 


This suggests how well the Group- 
writing companies have established the 
fact that Group insurance is not a sub- 
stitute for individual insurance, but a 
supplement and even something of a 
stimulant to individual insurance. Were 
this not true, the development of Group 
insurance might be looked at askance by 
life companies or life agents as an in- 
vasion of the individual field without an 
algebraic gain to the life insurance cause. 
It is to the credit of the pioneering 
Group companies which set the pattern 
for Group insurance that the product 
has been made so thoroughly serviceable 
by recognizing its limitations. Agent 
and insurance company, employer and 
employe, have all been well served. 

When Group insurance was introduced 
in 1911 it was but natural that it should 


ineet with the general challenge hurled 
against all innovations. It was bringing 
into this country for the first time life 
insurance without medical examination 
and utilizing a yearly term rate to pro- 
duce substantially level premium life in- 
surance with the practical elimination 
of reserves and consequent surrender 
values. Group insurance has long since 
shown convincingly that Group selec- 
tion, under which all of a particular 
group or at least 75% of the eligibles 
are covered, can produce a mortality 
comparable to that obtained in the long 
run on lives individually examined and 
that going groups, such as one finds in 
industry, have an age average which 
normally varies little. 

While Group life insurance volume is 
intimately affected by employment con- 
ditions, it has in times of failing em- 
ployment shown remarkable small retro- 
gressions as related to the volume in 
force. The amount of the Group certi- 
ficate usually has relationship to the size 
of the pay check, popularly approxi- 
mating one to two years’ wages. Increas- 
ing wages as well as increasing employ- 
ment swell Group volume. 

150 U. S. and Canadian Life Companies 
Have Group on Their Books 

The outlook for Group insurance is 
promising. Not only is there no satura- 
tion point achieved as yet in American 
industry for Group life insurance, but a 


large volume of business is in prospe: 
on the various other forms of Grou) 
insurance which have been developed; 
to wit, Group Accident and Health i: 
surance, Group Accidental Death and 
Dismemberment insurance, Group Hos- 
pital Expense insurance and Surgical 
Benefits for employes and their depend- 
ents, Medical Expense insurance, Group 
Annuities, and Group Indebtedness in- 
surance. Group Indebtedness insurance 
to date has largely been utilized by 
banks to insure unpaid installments on 
their personal loan business but this 
coverage now is leading more broadly 
into the field of installment buying, 
opening up another avenue of Group 
business offering possibilities of broad 
development. 

Today there are 150 life insurance 
companies in the United States and 
Canada with Group life insurance on 
their books. 

An immediate ideal would be for 
every American life insurance company 
in profitable support of this American 
contribution to life underwriting to 
have Group life insurance appear in its 
annual statement if only for a group 
on its own employes and agents. Per- 
haps the employes and agents of life 
insurance companies are less well cov- 
ered by Group insurance from the view- 

(Continued on Page 112) 
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Renewable Term 














25 West 43rd St. 
New York 18, N. Y. 


25-Year Family Income 


FoLLOWING THE VICTORY... 


As the world’s best war-time FIGHTING MEN return to establish themselves in their rightful 
place as peace time FAMILY MEN they will expect and they will find the institution of Life 
Insurance ready and able to help them build financial security for their families and for 


They will find that the New England Mutual continues to offer the best in Life Insurance as 
it has for well over a century. 


Vou and they will find this agency ready to provide an alert, competent and friendly service 
for agents, brokers and policyholders. 


WHE EeLer H. KING. cove. 


General Agent 


Stuart D. Warner, Associate General Agent 


NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


of Boston, Mass, 


Chartered in 1835 


Premiums Discounted at 2% 





Attractive Retirement Contracts 
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Group Pension plans, providing retire- 
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That Group insurance constitutes a 
prime field for the agent must be con- 
sidered as axiomatic when you consider 
the tremendous volume of Group insur- 
ance being written each year. Why it 
ffers the qualified agent such an op- 
iortunity, and why it has developed to 
such a remarkable extent in a relatively 
short period of years, would be a long 
story which would involve growth of 
business in general, changing employer- 
employe relationships, attitude of Gov- 
ernment (especially taxes and wage 
stabilization), and in the end would be- 
come a history of social and economic 
developments in the United States over 
the past quarter of a century. Conse- 
quently, we can consider here only a 
few highlights. 

Even if the Group business always had 
been limited to Group life insurance it 
is obvious from the development of that 
branch alone that it would constitute an 
important factor in the insurance field. 
In the very early days it was so limited, 
but as time passed other forms of Group 
coverage were added, until the Group 
business now makes coverage available 
for practically all the hazards faced by 
the working man from day to day, as 
follows: 

Life Insurance—the oldest and per- 
haps best known form. 

Accidental Death and Dismember- 
ment Insurance — “double indemnity” 
and dismemberment benefits. 

Accident and Sickness Insurance— 
weekly indemnity for the disabled 
employe. 

Hospital Expense Insurance for Em- 





Arthur M. McCarthy, CLU 


Arthur M. McCarthy, a graduate of 
| Massachusetts State College and of 
| Suffolk Law School, has been identi- 
| fied with the Group insurance bus!- 
|ness for the past twenty-two years, 
| nineteen of which have been with the 
| John Hancock. For several years, as 
|/manager of the Chicago Group office 
| of the John Hancock, he was respon- 
‘sible for his company’s Group sales 
efforts in the Middle West. 

Mr. McCarthy was transferred to 
the home office of the John Hancock 
in 1930; became assistant manager of 
its Group department in 1940 and 
manager in 1942. 








ployes—daily benefit while hospitalized, 
plus a benefit to cover certain miscel- 
laneous hospital charges. 

Hospital Expense Insurance for De- 
pendents—for insured employes’ de- 
pendents. 

Surgical Operation Expense Insur- 
ance for Employes—retmbursement to 
employe for surgical fees. 

Surgical Operation Expense Insur- 
ance for Dependents—for insured em- 
ployes’ dependents. 

Other Coverages 


Another form of Group coverage now 
1 the course of development, which may 
ecome a leading form, is Group medical 
eimbursement insurance, which provides 
eimbursement of doctor’s bills, other 


than for surgery, for employes and their 
lependents. 


Group annuities and other forms of 


Insurance— 


By Arthur M. McCarthy, CLU 
Manager, Group Department 
John Hancock Mutual Life 


ment benefits for superannuated em- 
ployes, have been one of the most im- 
portant developments in the Group field 
and have grown tremendously in popu- 
larity during recent years. Group Perma- 
nent insurance—a newer development— 
is a form of Group life insurance under 
which many of the features of individual 
ordinary life insurance policies are made 
available. While Group Permanent insur- 
ance naturally applies to a narrower field 
than the less expensive term-insurance 
form, it fulfills a real need in those cases 
where the accumulation of reserves, the 
availability of cash values, or the con- 
tinuance of insurance protection to 


Why It Constitutes a Prime 
Field for the Agent 


terminated employes is considered im- 
portant. 

The application of the Group insurance 
philosophy to all of these forms of cov- 
erage naturally has been an important 
factor in producing the tremendous vol- 
ume of Group business in force, and sold 
each year. It is especially important from 
the agent’s standpoint, and increases the 
agent’s business potentialities for the 
same feason that the store with a varied 
stock of desired merchandise is more 
certain of being a profitable business 
than a store which has just one article 
to sell. The agent has a Group product 
for every need. Often-times he will find 


Bachrach 
ARTHUR M. McCARTHY, CLU 


a need for several of these products in 
the same case, and sometimes he can sell 
(Continued on Page 72) 














mortality, fast thorough, follow-thru action. 


Margaret Venables 


SERVICE witn a capita S$ 


THAT'S WHAT YOU GET WHEN YOU 
PLACE YOUR LIFE BROKERAGE BUSINESS THROUGH 


TIM FOLEY 


A complete line of contracts including juvenile down to one day with death 


and disability payor clause, liberal underwriting, substandard up to 500% 


problem cases and competent counsel on the technical ones. 


For Rates, Illustrations, Sales Aids, etc. 
Phone AShland 4-4417 or 4-4418 


THE TIMOTHY W. FOLEY AGENCY 


STATE MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 
OF WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 


Incorporated 1844 


Agency Asistants 


Eleanor Harmeyer 


370 Lexington Ave. at 41st Street, New York 17 


Thoughtful consideration of 


Gloria Tierney 
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Husband In Army; 
Wins Success On Debit 


In order to support her six months 
old son, Aimee H. Coné, with Metro- 
politan Life, Chicago, entered the life 
insurance business in the fall of 1943 
when her husband was drafted into the 
Army. She liked the challenge of work 
in a field where men still were in the 
great majority. She wanted to help fight 
the war on the home front, through pro- 
tection of homes and diverting infla- 
tionary dollars to savings. 

In 1944, in addition to increasing her 
debit, she placed $310,000 of Ordinary 
business on more than 100 lives, and 
in the first half of 1945, $160,000 of Or- 
dinary business on forty-seven lives. 
Her experience as housewife and 
mother helps her to realize the prob- 
lems of the families she serves. She 
understands their trials and tribulations ; 
how difficult it is for many women to ful- 
fill obligations in the home and act as 
breadwinner outside. Her sales proce- 
dure is based upon the realization that 
women strongly influence their hus- 
bands’ decisions. She first meets the 
wife and makes sure the latter will help 
close the sale before any approach is 
made to the husband. 

Mrs. Coné organizes her life insur- 
ance activities so that they total about 
four eight-hour days a week. This gives 
her margins for mothering her small 
son and for social contacts. . 

“IT am business-minded even in my 





Rowland: P.2Mialler 


(Continued from Page 57) 


ten years after his purchase has been 
completed — will be worth the $30,000 
paid in premiums plus an additional 
$5,000 or $35,000 1n all. 

The son might accumulate a little 
more than $35,000 in 20 years if he com- 
pounded his money annually but, after 
taking into consideration the income 
taxes which would have to be paid and 
a possible loss in security value, he 
might not be nearly as well off. Then, 
too, if he invested and died, his family 
would only receive the actual security 
value for the year of death instead of 
a guaranteed sum of $50,000 established 
upon payment of the first premium. 








Aimee H. Coné and Son 


social and leisure hours, and direct con- 
versation accordingly,” she said to The 
Gold Book. 





Bound Up in Policy Jacket. 


_ There still is no substitute for intel- 
ligence or directed effort in our busi- 
ness. Many lines of activity are boom- 
ing and will continue to boom even 
greater during the post-war era than 
before. It only takes imagination to 
seek out prospects in such fields and 
it’s pleasant work too. Darned few in- 
dividuals are waiting to buy. They’re 
busy making the means by which they 
can purchase things they want. Protec- 
tion, security, college funds, insurance 
for junior, retirement incomes and all 
these things that are bound up in a 
life insurance policy jacket are some 
of their wants—only they don’t know it 
unless you find a way to meet them 
to tell them about it.—‘Manhattan 
News,” Gerald H. Young & Associates, 
New York. 





Raymond Commerce Bldg. 


nor how small. 


For further details: 











Investment Future 


(Continued from Page 28) 


capital seems doubtful at present, but 
whether it is done by the Government 
or private capital there will be securi- 
ties available for investment. 


Mortgage Loans 

In the making of mortgage loans, long 
a vital part of insurance investing, sim- 
ilar improvements have taken place. The 
steady reduction of debt—not always 
insisted, upon in the past—is now al- 
most universal and more attention is 
being paid to the financial standing and 
the ability of the borrower to pay his 
obligations, 

In this field competition has been, I 
think, unusually acute, and the tendency 
to higher valuation and to lower rates 
of interest requires more than usual 
consideration by those in charge oi such 
investments, It is a little difficult to 
understand the propriety of the rela- 
tionship between the rate paid on Gov- 
ernment bonds and the interest rate on 
some of the mortgage loans being made 
today. 

Growing Dependence on Life Insurance 

The lessons of the 1929 boom and the 
subsequent depression have given us all 
valuable experience which has influenced 
investment practice and will continue 
to do so. Our business is one based 
fundamentally upon the normal progress 
of life. Wars, panics, depressions have 
failed to upset it. Our investment prob- 
lem must cover the distribution of capi- 
tal as well as the conservation of the 








60 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


Anze ees 


THE "DOUBLE-A" DEPENDABLE AGENCY 


AN AGENCY that earnestly solicits the patronage of Brokers. We gladly offer 
the services of expertly trained field men to help you build for better clients. 


A COMPANY with the fastest selling policies - - - NEW IDEAS and NEW 
METHODS of life insurance selling. 


CONTINENTAL AMERICAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 


JULES ANZEL, General Agent 
Telephone MUrray Hill 2-2833 








JULES ANZEL 
General Agent 











WILLIAM FORD 


GENERAL AGENCY 


Specialists in A. & H. Insurance 


For the past thirty-three years we have been conscientiously serving the 
A. & H. needs of northern New Jersey insurance agents and brokers. You can 
always count on cheerfully-given advice on your cases, no matter how large’ 


Ours is a Home Office Service including policy issuing and claim pay- | 
ments, and that’s quite an asset in these days of manpower shortages and delays! | 

For over 30 years we have represented the CONTINENTAL CASUALTY | 
COMPANY. We are equipped to handle its complete accident and health | 
portfolio including the New Independence Accident and Health Lifetime | 
contract, which has achieved national popularity. That our facilities are appre- | 
ciated is indicated by the unusual increase in our premium income this year. | 


CALL MARKET 2-1371 for BILL FORD 


















Newark, N. J. | 





funds created by our policyholders. We 
have 70,000,000 customers who have put 


a large part of their savings in trust 
with us, and I think it could be demon- 
strated that there are more _ people 
whose dependents will have to rely on 
life insurance than upon any other form 
of investment. As time goes on more 
and more people will be “living,” in the 
broader sense of the word, because of 
the investment in life insurance that 
someone has made. Life insurance exists 
not because someone dies, but because 
someone else has to go on living. Its 
economic place in the community will 
always be primarily a social service, but 
in the process of accomplishing that 
service, it will act as a conservator of 
capital, making it available to the com- 
munity in their best interest. 

The life insurance companies are 
deeply conscious of their responsibilities 
to the public. The safety of the insti- 
tution and the certainty of the pay- 
ment of the benefits will always be pre- 
eminent in the minds of those entrusted 
with the management'of the companies. 





Educational Prospects Are 
Easy to Find and Contact 


In many respects, prospects for edu- 
cational insurance are much easier to 
find and contact than the prospects for 
almost any other type of insurance. 
There are few parents who are not 
glad to talk about their children and 
eager to help them get all the educa- 
tion they can. 


While the parents of children of pre- 
school age or children in grade schools 
are usually regarded as the best pros- 
pects for educational insurance, any 
parent who has insured a minimum in- 
come for his family and whose children 
have not completed their education is 
also a prospect for educational insurance. 


Professional men, especially, are eager 
to do all they can to provide definitely 
for the higher education of their chil- 
dren. These parents appreciate the re- 
wards of special training and they also 
realize the importance of having funds 
to finance such training. 


The following lists, usually obtainable 
without much trouble, will help you 
compile a list of the parents to whom 
the direct mail letter on educational 
insurance may be sent: 

Birth announcements, boy scout lists 
girl scout lists, kindergarten enrollments 
Sunday School enrollments, public 
school enrollments, high school enroll 
ments.—“The Pilot’s Log,” New Englan 
Mutual Life. 





Self-Motivation 


William J. Dunsmore, CLU, manager, 
Equitable Society, 120 Broadway, New 
York, says that twenty-two years in life 
insurance has proven to him that study 
is the greatest self-motivating powei 
there is. He thinks the philosopher righ 
who advised, “Study as though you were 
going to live’forever and work as thoug! 
this were going to be your last day.” 


|| 
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| LIFE e ENDOWMENT ¢ TERM @ ANNUITIES ¢ ACCIDENT ® HEALTH ® HOSPITAL EXPENSE * SALARY ALLOTMENT 
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Connecticut General 
Life Insurance Company 


Hartford, Connecticut 


DO YOU SOMETIMES WISH 
THERE WERE TWO OF YOU? 


Ir WOULD be useful to any broker, wouldn’t it? . . . one man to 
study the technical points of the situation and the other to get back to 
the prospect and close the case. 





Your clients look to you for final authority on technical matters. 
Personal insurance, pension plans, business and group insurance are 
becoming more and more complex. Technical competition is increasing. 
Your prestige and the future confidence of your larger clients will 
depend increasingly upon your ability to completely solve their problems. 


The “extra man” to help you find the right answers . . . to help you 
meet the twofold demand for selling time and planning time . . . can 
be found in the brokerage department of any of the four agencies listed 
below. Here you will find brokerage specialists who view each client’s 
personal insurance and general estate needs as a whole. Through training 
and practice they know how to analyze a case and present an answer that 
is sound and salable . . . and to point out needed protection that is many 
times not obviously apparent. Because Connecticut General writes all 
kinds of personal insurance, their recommendations are unbiased. 


These agencies exist to help you. Call them. “The answer may be as 
close as your ’phone.” 


YOURS FOR THE ASKING—A BOOK THAT WILL HELP YOU SELL PENSION PLANS 


“Problem or Opportunity” is a booklet that em- toward the best solution . . . and it highlights 
phasizes in simple terms the basic thinking the importance of proper professional insurance 
underlying the use of employee retirement plans. advice. It is'the kind of a book that can be of 
It shows your client what to avoid in the initial material help in the preliminary steps of your 
steps, how best to proceed quickly and efficiently - pension selling. 





80 JOHN STREET AGENCY EARLE B. McKNIGHT AGENCY RUSSELL E. LARKIN AGENCY WILLIAM C. SMERLING AGENCY 


New York 7 100 East 42nd Street 225 Broadway 50 East 42nd Street 
WhHitehall 3-6767 New York 17: New York 7 New York 17 
LExington 2-0034 REctor 2-6633 Murray Hill 2-5688 








GROUP LIFE © WHOLESALE « ACCIDENT AND SICKNESS ¢ PENSIONS ¢ HOSPITAL EXPENSE * CREDITORS 
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New England Mutual Home Office 


for 
Completely 


Efficient 
Brokerage 


Service 


Consult 


The Isadore Freid Agency 


NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL LIFE INS. CO. 


OF BOSTON 


17 East 42nd Street 


New York 17, N. Y. 
MUrray Hill 2-4500 
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Personal Representative of Truman 


An outstanding tribute to an insurance 
man was paid by President Truman 
when he designated George E. Allen as 
his personal representative to study and 
recommend a procedure for the liquida- 
tion of war agencies. The appointment 
was announced at the end of August. 
Mr. Allen was asked to sift through 
the many suggestions as to the most 
efficient and economical method of 
carrying on these liquidations. 

Mr. Allen is a trustee of the Penn 
Mutual Life and is vice president of 
the Home (Fire) Insurance Co. He 
visited England some months ago in 
his capacity as chairman of the prisoners 
of war committee of the American Red 
Cross. For some years he was an active 
figure in the President Roosevelt birth- 
day parties, and was creator of the 
“March of Dimes” feature. His ac- 
quaintance in Washington life has been 
called amazing as some of his most 
intimate friends are General Eisen- 
hower, former Postmaster General 
Walker, Paul McNutt, Commissioner of 
Philippine Islands, Stephen Early, for- 
mer secretary of President Roosevelt, 
and John J. Pelley, president of the As- 
sociation of Railroads. 

For some years Mr. Allen was Com- 
missioner of the District of Columbia, 
and had supervision of the District’s 
Insurance Department, the police and 
other departments. 

A Mississippian by birth, Mr. Allen 


GEORGE E, ALLEN 


is a director of a number of corpora- 
tions. Soon after President Truman 
took office he began to give Mr. Allen 
numerous assignments, one of which 
was the handling of details for the 
Government relative to the United 
Nations conference in San Francisco. 
Mr. Allen made the hotel and some 
other arrangements for the American 
delegation. 





Group Insurance 
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the complete package. Even though his 
prospect already has a successful plan 
including one or two of these coverages, 
it does not necessarily follow that he 
ceases to be a prospect. 


Need of the Coverage Explanation 
of Gro 


It is safe to say that the Group busi- 
ness has grown because the need for 
these coverages existed. Where the need 
already exists, cultivation results in the 
need being recognized, and the prospect 
thus is created. It does not even require 
as much cultivation today to create a 
prospect as it did twenty-five years ago 
or perhaps even five years ago. Group 
insurance, including most of these cover- 
ages, is an accepted thing in business 
today; it is customary for an employer 
to provide one or more of them. Some 
of the chronic non-buyers of course have 
developed, over the years, a rather strong 
degree of sales resistance, but times are 
changing and it is not wise for the agent 
to overlook them. 

In some lines of business the sales- 
man has to wait for a product he has 
sold to wear out before he can look to 
that same source for additional income, 
but this does not apply to Group busi- 
ness. When the agent sells a Group cov- 
erage he has a direct income from that 
sale for several years. He can also cul- 
tivate the need for, and eventually sell, 
one or more of the other coverages. He 
has a satisfied customer who can recom- 
mend and perhaps introduce him to 
others. And finally the agent, as the 
result of his Group sale, creates a large 
number of what might be considered 
secondary prospects —employes insured 
under the Group plan. They have insur- 
ance needs, and his company has been 
introduced to them and their families 
through the Group certificates which 
they hold. While this field for prospect- 
ing may not be as glamorous as dealing 


directly with large employers, still it is 
comparable to the field in which the 
typical agent sells most of his insurance. 


Progressive Industrial Personnel Policy 


Even though monetary gain is sup- 
posed to be the keystone of our economic 
system, life insurance agents as a class 
have operated under other incentives as 
well, and in these days are accustomed 
to thinking—and rightly—that they had 
an important part in war effort. The part 
the life insurance dollar played in financing 
the war effort, and in fighting the battle 
against inflation, is well known. Group 
insurance, as a form of life insurance, 
had its part in this major national effort 
but it also goes beyond the service of 
the life insurance industry in general 
because a sound, effective Group insur- 
ance plan constitutes one of the most 
important phases of a progressive indus- 
trial personnel policy. This is important 
in peace, and it was doubly important in 
war time. When his customer had been 
awarded the Army-Navy “E,” the agent 
in all humility could properly feel that 
he had contributed too. 





Personal Post-War Blueprint 

All in all, the life insurance man is 
greatly needed in this new post-wa 
world, and it’s your golden opportunity 


to serve as never before. We urge you 
to give your most serious thinking to 
a revised set of plans for the ney 
world—your personal post-war blueprin: 
—“Girard Life Bulletin.” 





Irresistible Forces 


Asked to give a quote from some grea 
writer which has influenced decades o! 
people Frank L. Jones, former vic: 
president of Equitable Society and a 
one time Indiana’s director of education, 
said he could not do better than repea 
what Henry James, when professor © 
psychology at Harvard University, said: 

“Ideas are, in truth, forces. Infinite 
too, is the power of personality. A 
union of the two always makes history.” 
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SATISFIED BROKER 
WROTE THIS AD! 


Mr. Charles W. Mercer, General Agent 
Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
Newark, New Jersey 


Dear Bill: 


My first big case this year for 
$46,606, handled so efficiently by your 
agency, has certainly convinced me that I 
need look no further for a No. 1 Agency 
and Company in which to place my life 
business. 


Your illustration made a hit, a big 
hit, with the client and he's exceed- 
ingly happy over his program. And so am 
I because I am receiving a very substan- 
tial commission check on this case. 

All in all, you and the Massachusetts 
Mutual Life have built for yourselves 
lasting good will. 


Sincerely, 


(In fairness to this man’s company and 
to him we have withheld his name.) 


THE ABOVE LETTER, received from a broker who is 


today one of our best producers, is a good example of our 
Brokerage Service in Action. 


As further evidence of our Service we will send you on 


request our “Spot News” monthly bulletin, each one carry- 
ing a single sales idea designed for use in your interviews. 


We cordially invite you to submit your life insurance 


business to us, and in so doing you will be quickly con- 
vinced that the C. W. Mercer Agency and the Massachusetts 
Mutual are second to none for dependable service. 


CHARLES W. MERCER 


General Agent 


MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


28th Floor, Raymond Commerce Building 
NEWARK 2, N. J. 
Telephone: MArket 3-5400 























The 
LEYENDECKER-SCHNUR 
AGENCY 


84 William Street 
New York 7, N. Y. 
Whitehall 3-4477 


The Agency that is old 
enough to render mature 
service and young 
enough to be progressive. 


Agency personnel: 

C. N. Leyendecker 
J. A. Schnur 

*R. L. Spaulder 
H. A. Warshall 
N. Urwin 
J. Donovan 

* J. A. Holmes 


* In service. 
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Studied tor C LU While in 
erman War Prisoner Camp 


By Lr. Cot. Louis GersHENow 


I entered the life insurance field as 
a career, 

When I went into business, people 
(especially Americans) weren’t thinking 
much about wars, except maybe to say 
that they weren’t going to have any. 

To be sure, Hitler was acting pretty 
brash, considering that he had no re- 
sources at the time, and in Italy Musso- 
lini was doing a lot of threatening. The 
difficulties between the Japs and Chi- 
nese seemed remote indeed, and the 
idea that we Americans would ever be 
involved in war with any of these peo- 
ple entered few minds. 

In those days, most of us were con- 
cerned, primarily, with the establish- 
ment of businesses and careers which 
would see us through the depression and 
upon which we could establish a firm 
basis for sharing in the prosperity 
which (we hoped) lay ahead. 

Becomes an Insurance Agent 


I chose life insurance and joined the 
Metropolitan Life and sold insurance in 
Easton, Pa. To me, life insurance 
seemed to meet all requirements. I felt 
that any aggressive, hard-working, con- 
scientious individual could establish a 
sound career, continuously expanding in 
scope and responsibility. I have always 
been community-minded and was of the 





POINTS OF EXTRA PROTECTION? 


1. THE TERM ADDITIONS PLAN 


In addition to the usual method of applying a dividend, another option is available. We call it TERM 
ADDITIONS. It permits the use of the dividend to buy additional insurance by a method, which, at the 
| average age, gives about $100.00 of extra life insurance for each $1.00 of dividend. 


2, THE CHANGE-OF-PLAN PRIVILEGE 
Gives the policyholder the right to reduce his premium on Limited Payment and Endowment policies to 
the Ordinary Life Plan without an examination. 


THE EDUCATIONAL AGREEMENT 


At the death of the parent, the insurance proceeds finance the cost of the education of the child, and at 
age 18, automatically starts a Life insurance policy on the child without extra premium cost. 


| 


MAX J. HANCEL 








Executive Officer, Army Service Force Training Center, Pennsylvania 


opinion that insurance was a vocation 
which truly made those following it as 
a career a valuable member of the com- 
munity. In sickness and in health, until 
death do us part, and even afterward, 
we life insurance men are our neigh- 
bors’ best friends. 

I have always felt that knowledge is 
the key to success in a career involving 
selling. The more you know about 
something, the better you can talk about 
it. Problems become fewer as knowledge 
increases. Solution becomes easier as 
familiarity with details grows. 

I learned as much as I could while I 
had the agency, and in 1940, as soon 
as I had been an agent long enough 
to meet the requirements, I enrolled 
in the CLU correspondence course, 

Called to Active Duty 

In April, 1941, I was called to active 
duty. This was just a few months be- 
fore I was to take the examinations for 
Parts I and II. 

Naturally, Army life did not allow 
time for study, especially in those early 
days when our army was just being 
built. Later on, when our formative job 
was done, we were busy preparing to 
move overseas. Study simply went by 
the board. For us, it was not a question 
of merely crossing the ocean; we were 











going from the United States into 


action. 
Becomes a Prisoner of War 


When we hit Africa the only time I 
thought of life insurance was to be 
glad that I had plenty of it. Then I 
was captured. It’s hard to describe how 
it feels to be a prisoner. There is just 
a tangle of confused thoughts and emo- 
tions woven into a fabric of numb be- 
wilderment. Being continually on the 
move didn’t help matters any, and it 
was not until we were located in our 
permanent camp that the initial shock 
of capture began to wear off. 

I did a lot of thinking in those first 
days. One of my chief thoughts was 
concerned with the best way to turn 
that time to advantage. 

I forced myself to believe that, even 
though I was confined against my will 
under distasteful circumstances, I still 
had an opportunity that I might never 
have again. Time on my hands—days, 
weeks, possibly years. I could make up 
some of the time I had lost and was 
losing. 

Leroy A. Lincoln Sent Books 

I determined then to write to Leroy 
A. Lincoln, president of the Metropoli- 
tan Life, and ask him to send me the 





necessary texts and to make arrange- 
ments for me to take my examinations 
in the prisoner of war camp. 

About four months later I received 
the first of two packages of texts: 
‘Huebner’s “Economic Problems of Mod- 
ern Life” and “Safeguarding Life Insur- 
ance Proceeds,” 

In the meantime, I had been fortunate 
enough to obtain from the YMCA a 
book on sociology. I read it in rather 
a hurry, though, because there was a 
long waiting list. 

When I began to study, I found that 
it was not as easy as I had supposed 
it would be. The camp I was in wasn’t 
so bad as some, but it was no resort 
hotel either. There was no privacy. Dis- 
tractions were many. Not the least of 
these were the sudden entries of Ger- 
man guards to see what we were doing. 

Found a Quiet Spot 

After searching the premises, I finally 
located a quiet spot in the attic of one 
of the buildings. By this time I had 
many duties to perform in connection 
with the administration of the camp, 
but I determined to allocate two hours 
study five afternoons each week. Even 
then, concentration was difficult. When 
apparently absorbed in my reading, | 
would suddenly find my mind 4,000 miles 
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Photo by U. S. Army Signal Corps 

Brig. Gen. Malcolm F. Lindsey (right) 

presenting Bronze Star Medal to Lt. 
Col. Louis Gershenow. 








away—home. Or I would find myself 
wondering where my battalion was, who 
was in command, and how they were 
making out. 

Some days it was too cold to go to 
my attic, and even the barracks were 
only slightly warmer. Nevertheless, I 
read the books through twice and en- 
gaged in discussions of parts of them 
with other interested officers. Then I 
passed the books on and waited for 
more to arrive. 


Censors Held Back CLU Parts 


It was some time later that the sup- 
plements to Parts I and II came, and 
then the German censors would not 
release them for about two months. 
Other books which I was told were 
sent never did arrive. While waiting, 
though, I was fortunate enough to gain 
access to several more books on _ so- 
ciology and economics. 

When the supplements were finally 
released, I used them as a guide for 
further study which continued until 
June 6, 1 

When France was invaded all classes 
and studying ceased as the tension was 
too great. Speculation ran high as to 
when the Germans would fold up, 
whether the Americans or the Russians 
would get to us first, when we would 
go home, or whether we would go to 
the Pacific. Bets were placed on every 
conceivable possibility. Rumors circu- 
lated like wildfire. All of this, in addi- 
tion to following the progress of the 
fighting by interpreting German propa- 
ganda, left little time for study. 


Average Loss of Weight 20 Pounds 


Finally, when the war slowed down, 
we resumed our classes and studies, but 
it was even harder than ever. Our 
cuards harassed us more and more. 
Rations were reduced to a point where 
existence itself became everyone’s first 

consideration. We lost an average of 
twenty pounds per man. What studying 
was done was desultory and ineffective. 
That situation continued until I made 
my escape on January 22, 1945. At the 
time we were being taken from one 
prison camp to another by the Germans, 
and they had considerable to occupy 
them as the Russian were closing in. 

My duties right now manage to keep 

' me fairly well occupied, but I think that 
; oon, perhaps, I shall be a civilian again, 
q ind can resume my studies. 
; Twice I have been thwarted in my 
ittempts to complete the CLU course. 
p | think that I shall succeed in my third 
¥ attempt. 
i As I see it life insurance work is no 
longer a matter of selling policies to this 
one and that one, based on derived 
commissions. It is a science, a profes- 
sion, in which service to others and per- 
sonal success are primarily based on thor- 
ough, detailed professional knowledge. 
I intend to acquire that knowledge. 


Lt. Col. Gershenow on September 5, 
1945, received the Bronze Star for per- 
forming duties “at great personal risk” 
while a prisoner of war. 

As an agent at Easton, Pa., for the 
Metropolitan Life Gershenow was a 
lieutenant in the Pennsylvania National 
Guard when it was ordered on duty in 
May, 1941. In 1943 he led a unit ashore 
at French Morocco, and, after taking 
part in numerous actions, he was re- 
ported missing in action in April of 
that year. The day after the Gershenow 
family received this communication from 
the War Department another wire came 
in. That was from the Apostolic Dele- 
gate at Washington and it said that 
Lt. Col. Gershenow had been taken a 
prisoner of war in the Italian campaign, 
and was in a camp quartered with three 





Lincoln Sent CLU Material to Prison Camp 


British officers. The Apostolic Delegate 
had been so informed by the Papal 
Secretary of State. Later, Gershenow 
was transferred to a German prison 
camp in Poland, and was rescued by 
the Russians. 

Asks Lincoln to Help CLU Objective 

On September 27, 1943, Gershenow, 
writing from the German prison camp, 
sent to President Leroy A. Lincoln of 
the Metropolitan Life, a postal card 
reading as follows: 

“Dear Mr. Lincoln: I wonder whether 
or not it is possible to send me texts 
for Parts I and II of the CLU exam 
and for me to take the exams here. It 
would be a great favor to me if some 
arrangements could be made with one 
of the universities giving the course. 
My best wishes to you and yours and 
to all members of the Metropolitan Life. 
Sincerely, Gershenow.” 

President Lincoln on November 18, 
1943, wrote this response: 











Dear Colonel Gershenow: Your 
September 27th postcard has been 
received and I am delighted to note 
your interest in continuing your 
life insurance studies under your 
present circumstances. 

The text books have been ordered 
and will be forwarded to you period- 
ically as regulations permit. Also, 
the American College has assured 
us that every effort will be made 
to make it possible for you to take 
the examinations next June. 

Your best wishes to the Metro- 
politan family will be conveyed to 
them and-I assure you they are 
heartily reciprocated. 

Please let us know when you will 
have received these study books, 
and keep in contact with us as the 
opportunity permits. 

Sincerely, 

Leroy A. 


Lincoln, President. 
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Metropolitan Life 


(Continued from Page 16) 


that his headquarters are a light and 
airy conference room, arranged “round- 
table” style, with a large lounge at the 
back of the room. 

He is, of course, welcomed, introduced, 
and made to feel at home, the atmos- 
phere being informal and everyone soon 
on a “first-name” basis. Then, there is 
an introduction by the conference leader 
which sets the theme of the course as 
a review of new ideas on the use of 
certain fundamental sales and service 
aids in connection with Social Security 
plan, the company’s family income pol- 
icy, service plan for Ordinary policy- 
holders, and National Service Life In- 
surance—a review designed to help him 
carn more money, save more time—do 
all the things which will help him get 
happiness in our business, but all tied 
in with developments and changes that 
have taken place while he was away, 
and the new opportunities which they 
present, 

During the introduction it is stressed 
that Tom can take up any question he 
may have with any officer he wishes 
during the week; and, in addition, if 
there is any part of an agent’s work in 
which he is particularly interested, he 
can spend as much time as he wishes 
with a selected field training specialist. 

Subjects Discussed 

After the introduction, Tom and the 
rest of the men—usually no more than 
sixteen (about the limit for an informal 
and intimate atmosphere) swing into a 
discussion of the present and post-war 
market for life insurance as background 
for the discussion of the sales and serv- 
ice aids. With intermissions, this lasts 
until 12:45 o’clock Monday afternoon. 
With the aid of over thirty illustrated 
charts, Tom sees the outstanding ac- 
complishments of life insurance men in 
recent years, and with this perspective, 
learns that the future can be faced with 
confidence and hope—that the future in 
the business and with the company is 
bright. 

After lunch, Tom and his fellow mem- 
bers of the seminar reconvene at 2 
o'clock, Then, they spend an hour with 
executives of the company’s Group in- 
surance division. During the hour, they 
learn of the growing possibilities in this 
branch of the business. 

At 3 o'clock, Tom visits his superin- 
tendent of agencies, chats with him, and 
then sees the activities of the men in 
the home office agency division—terri- 
torial supervisors and executive clerks— 
who have most to do with the day-to- 
day work in his district. 

At the close of the day, 
tickets to a radio broadcast. While 
members of the group usually have 
plans of their own for the evening, some 
welcome these tickets which are avail- 
able for every evening of the week. 
Creative Selling in Post-War Market 

When the Tuesday morning session 
starts, Tom is reminded of the discus- 
sion of the post-war market. It is em- 
phasized, as it was on Monday, that one 
of the major factors in the post-war 
market will be creative selling. This idea 
is woven into the discussion of all plans 
presented, and studied during the week. 
Thus, Tom proceeds to consider certain 
new ideas in connection with the fam- 
ily income policy. These discussions are 
on a “case basis”; the instructor only 
“lectures” enough to fill in the back- 
ground and even these “lectures” are 
interspersed with numerous visual aids. 

In connection with the family income 
sales aid under consideration, Tom re- 
views the steps a man takes to buy, and 
is impressed with the importance of al- 
ways directing his selling efforts in such 
a way that the prospect will take the 
necessary “buying steps.” 

This discussion is concluded at 12:45 
o'clock. Then, during the afternoon, Tom 
visits the Ordinary insurance depart- 
ment, where he chats with officers in 
charge, asks questions concerning the 


he is given 


underwriting of Ordinary, makes any 
suggestions he 


may have, and reviews 


the procedure incident to the applica- 
tion for issuance of policies. 

On Wednesday, Tom begins his dis- 
cussion of selling with Social Security; 
and with the aid of case problems and 
illustrated charts, sees the opportunities 
presented by Social Security, considers 
methods of helping serve the typical 
Social Security prospect, and reviews 
the calculation of benefits and the ef- 
fective presentation of these benefits 
through charts. This continues all day 
Wednesday, but is interrupted by visits 
to the conference room by members of 
the field management and field training 
stafis. They discuss company plans for 
simplifying the field man’s accounting 
work, and review new sales ideas that 
are “in the works”; also solicit sugges- 
tions on further improvement. 

Review Steps Taken by Prospect to Buy 

Thursday morning opens for Tom 
with a review of the steps a prospect 
takes to buy, and an inquiry into vari- 
ous general methods which can be used 
to help him take these buying steps— 
no matter what the policy or plan may 
be. Tom next takes up the essential 
points in using one of the company’s 
advanced Ordinary service and_ sales 
plans. 

Later, on Thursday morning, he sees 
a motion picture of the Welfare Divi- 
sion on a current health problem, and 
then, after lunch, he makes a visit to 
the Industrial division similar to that 
made previously to the Ordinary de- 
partment. The afternoon is ended with 
a meeting with a company executive who 
discusses claims. 

Friday, the closing day of the seminar, 
is begun with a thorough review of 
National Service Life Insurance. The 
opportunity open to fieldmen for build- 
ing good will and performing an essen- 
tial service for returning veterans is 
stressed. Tom learns, if he doesn’t al- 
ready know, the exact terms and bene- 
fits of this insurance so he can ade- 
quately advise veterans on their pro- 
tection problems. 

A summary of the week’s work is 
presented, and the course is concluded 
with a luncheon at which Tom and all 
in the class are guests of the senior 
field officers. This is the finale—an in- 
formal, chatty, “get together.” 

Returns to the District 

Tom returns to his district with new 
ideas, his enthusiasm refreshed—and a 
looseleaf reference book in which printed 
notes of the week’s discussions have 
been filed, together with copies of the 
major sales and service aids and new 
plans presented during the week. 

To assist the district management in 
following through on the course, it is 
provided with a summary of the week’s 
work and general suggestions for addi- 
tional training. A report of this train- 
ing and Tom’s progress is submitted to 
the superintendent of agencies by the 
manager about ten weeks after Tom 
returns. This enables the superintendent 
of agencies to keep in touch with Tom’s 
development and extend his further co- 
operation if this should be needed. 

About four weeks after his resumption 


of work in the district, Tom receives a 
personal letter from Mr. North, in 
which the field vice president’s personal 
good wishes are again extended, and a 
request made of Tom for any sugges- 
tions he may have for improvement in 
the course. This is done to insure the 
course being always up to date and 
in line with what veterans may feel 
they most need. 
Results of the Course 


While it is still too early for analysis 
of the accomplishments of men attend- 
ing the course, the men themselves, and 
their managers and assistant managers 
report that it has been an invaluable 
“assist” and a great help in picking up 
where they left off when they entered 
the armed forces. Most veterans re- 
ported that when they were released 
from service they felt a certain lack of 
confidence and doubt as to whether they 
would be able to catch up quickly. These 
doubts seem largely to have been re- 
moved, and in general returned veterans 
seem to be doing better than before 
they went to war. 

The course has had the additional 
result of confirming the company’s orig- 
inal views in respect to the general 
soundness of men returning from duty 
in the armed forces. Notwithstanding 
countless newspaper and magazine ar- 
ticles suggesting that the returning 
service man might bring home a “neu- 
rosis,” the belief of the company all 
along was that the average veteran 
would return as sound in mind and 
body as when he left, and that while 
he might have some difficult, but en- 
tirely normal habit readjustments to 
make, he would return much the same 
man as when he left—with the principal 
difference, perhaps, that he might re- 
turn as an even better man. Among 
the approximately 200 veterans who have 
thus far attended the company’s classes, 
this view has been confirmed. An occa- 
sional individual in the classes has found 
it a litte hard to again acquire the 
habit of thinking, and of initiative, but 
these individuals have been rare; on the 
contrary the groups have been keen and 
alert, glad to be back, with every evi- 
dence of ability to pick up and quickly 


re-establish their competence. There 
have been practically no “problem” 
cases, and none requiring so-called 


“special” handling. The returned vet- 
eran, in the Metropolitan’s experience, 
has if anything shown himself to be a 
man of better than average promise. 

The major need for training has been 
found to be in prospecting and selling, 
although it had been felt originally that 
some of the more experienced men 
might be bored with the elementary 
character of some of the subjects. 

As one veteran who had served in 
Africa before returning to his debit 
said, “I’m not confident in front of a 
prospect. It’s not that I’m nervous but 
so many little things have changed, I’m 
not sure of myself anymore.” The vet- 
erans report that the course, more than 
anything else, has contributed to restor- 
ing their self-confidence. 

As mentioned, the Metropolitan’s com- 
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PROFITABLE 
COOPERATION 


Our associates are encouraged to 
exchange their sales ideas. In 
1943-44, an original Business In- 
surance Plan developed by Mr. J. 
Welldon Currie, life and quali- 
fying member of The Million 
Dollar Round Table, was shared 
by him with members of our 
Agency. Through cooperative ef- 
fort and field experience the 
plan has been refined and per- 
fected. As a result, many thou- 
sands of dollars of commissions 
on business insurance sales have 
been paid to our Associates in the 
past two years. 


The agency’s brokerage depart- 
ment is prepared to operate on a 
basis unusually helpful to in- 
dependent and surplus writers. 
In addition to prompt action on 
requests for information and il- 
lustrations, effective personal help 
in the field is available on a co- 
operative basis in developing sales 
of all types. 
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plete program is divided into three sec- 
tions, the third of which is the home- 
coming course; the other two include 
his reception and reinstatement in the 
district and his training in the office 
and in the field to bring him up-to-date 
immediately upon his return and before 
he attends the school. 


This original reception and training 
are the responsibility of the district 
management, and to help the district 
management discharge this responsibil- 
ity, the company has issued a manual 
entitled, “Receiving Field Personnel Re- 
turning From the Armed Forces.” There 
are ten sections in this manual—sugges- 
tions for the veteran’s reception; a 
description of the procedure for rein- 
statement; a description of all the 
changes in the business since September 
1940, when the Selective Service Act 
was passed; and a suggested guide for 
a three-week reintroduction assignment 
to the debit; and, finally, a description 
of the homecoming course. 

One copy of this manual has been 
provided for each district office. Then, 
when a service man returns to his debit, 
an additional copy of the section deal- 
ing with the three-week reintroduction 
assignment on the debit is furnished th 
assistant manager for uSe with thai 
particular man. With this guide is in- 
cluded a check list, enumerating all the 
changes which have taken place sinc« 
September, 1940, described in detail it 
the manual. Space is provided on the 
check list for a notation when each 
change is covered with the agent; and 
at the end of the assignment this chec!. 
list is submitted to the superintenden‘ 
of agencies. 

The manual, “Receiving Field Person 
nel Returning From the Armed Forces,’ 
was developed by the same group tha‘ 
developed the homecoming course. The 
same research is behind it, and the 
same objectives—the re-establishment 0! 
the returned veteran in his calling a: 
a practicing and successful life under 
writer, : 
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profession through an intelligent and scientific approach 
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GOV. RAYMOND E. BALDWIN 


One of the outstanding “personality 
stories” in life insurance this year was 
the announcement in June that Gov- 
ernor Raymond E, Baldwin of Connecti- 
cut had been elected vice president, 
general counsel and a director of the 
Connecticut Mutual Life. He continues 
as Governor of the state until his term 
expires January 8, 1947, and is devoting 
only such time to his insurance con- 
nection as will familiarize himself with 
the affairs of the company and the 
duties he will have with it. 

That, at the height of his career, one 
of America’s leading Governors, ex- 
tremely popular throughout his com- 
monwealth, should decide to leave pub- 
lic life with all of the opportunities 
ahead of him, including the best of 
chances of becoming United States 
Senator, and should adopt life insur- 
ance as the field in which he would 


Writes of Sound Government 

In an article in The Pilot’s Log, pub- 
lished by New England Mutual Life In- 
surance Co., T. Jefferson Coolidge, a di- 
rector in the comipany and chairman of 
the board, United Fruit Co., discusses 
sound government. He urged restoring 
at once the backbone of our Constitution 
—responsible local and state government. 

“Let us spend our own money where 
we can see it being spent, and take care 
that we spend it well. Let us not turn 


over our money to Washington officials 
to spend in other states; nor beg those 
officials to obtain other people’s money 
to spend here. A free people must be- 
self-reliant and self-supporting.” 





McAllister Lloyd’s New Post 


Robert McAllister Lloyd, author of an 
article in this number of The Gold Book, 
was elected president of the Teachers 
Insurance & Annuity Association of 
America, after the form containing his 
article was printed. He was vice presi- 
dent of the Bank of New York at the 
time he was elected president of the 
Teachers I. & A. Association. 


operate in private life, greatly pleased 


Connecticut’s Chief ExecutiveSays Humanitarian 


Aspect of Insurance Appealed Strongly; 


the insurance world. 
Opportunity to Serve Mankind 

Asked by. The Gold Book why he 
took the step he said: 

“There are several things about the 
life insurance business which have im- 
pressed me and which resulted in my 
deciding to become associated with the 
Connecticut Mutual Life Insurance Co. 

“When I entered politics, it was be- 
cause I saw an opportunity to serve the 
people of Connecticut, and I decided to 
enter the life insurance business for a 
similar reason: it affords an excellent 
opportunity to serve mankind. The 
humanitarian aspect appeals to me. 

“I have been impressed with the way 
that life insurance is furthering the 
American way of life by enabling peo- 
ple to be independent. Our citizens by 
their own doing and with their own 


Connecticut Mutual Vice President and 


General Counsel 









money have made it possible for count- 
less widows, children and elderly people 
to have the necessities of life and to 
enjoy security and independence. 


Appeal of Life Insurance 


“The life insurance business offers a 
great challenge. It has many ramifica- 
tions—all of which strike me as being 
most interesting. 

“It is a remarkably stable business; 
the companics are exceedingly well man- 
aged and are lasting institutions. They 
are a tremendous asset to the state of 
Connecticut and have made Hartford 
one of the important financial centers 
of the country. During my stay in the 
city, it was natural that I should become 
imbued with life insurance so that when 
I was offered the opportunity to be- 
come associated with the oldest life 
insurance company in Connecticut, I 
gladly accepted.” 
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War Over, But Hazards Still 
Face Vets, Says Gray Agcy. 


- 














Photo by Harry F. Gray, Jr. 
HARRY F. GRAY 


General agencies have different an- 


swers in convincing returning service 
men who want to drop Government in- 
surance, or part of it, and saying they 
have all the insurance they need in their 
Ordinary policies. Reply of Harry F. 
Gray agency, Connecticut Mutual Life, 
New York, in case of a returning vet- 
eran, age 28 and single, who had $5,000 
Ordinary life taken out before the war 
and who was considering dropping part 


of his Government insurance, was this: | 


“Do you drive an automobile? When 
you entered the war service you bought 
$10,000 National Service Life Insurance 
because you felt that you were con- 
fronted with an additional hazard and 
that you should have that extra $10,000 
as more protection for your beneficiary. 
The number of deaths each year caused 
by automobile accidents before the war 
was practically as large as number of 
American deaths of service men dur- 
ing the four years of war. Therefore, 
the hazards confronting you as a car 
driver are still in existence. You are 
today perhaps insurable. Some day you 
will get married and will need consider- 
ably more insurance. We suggest that 
you purchase an additional $10,000 on 
the five-year term basis. When you 
make additional money, convert both 
policies, either at the original age of 
issue or at your attained age. 





Agents Were in the Dark as 


To Atomic Bomb Workers 


In Oak Ridge, Tenn., the city of 65,000 
inhabitants which sprang up over night 
and did research and engineering for 
the production of atomic energy there 
were insurance agents. None of them, 
however, had any intimation of what 
was actually taking place in the 
plants. All they knew was that they 
were surrounded by thousands of work- 
ers who were making good money in in- 
dustrial occupation, and, therefore, were 
apparently good prospects for life insur- 
ance. There was considerable talk, how 
ever, about the constant changing 0! 
workmen from one job and one location 
to another. It later developed that rea- 
son for this was to keep the worker 
from learning the secrets of the plant. 

One of the life insurance agents, 
woman, is reported to have written quit 
a number of lives. Asked by The Gol 
Book to tell some of her experiences a 
Oak Ridge in soliciting insurance sh 
has made no response at time of goin; 
to press. 

Nearest big city is Chattanooga. Ai 
officer of the Volunteer State Life o! 
that city said he knew no one in Chat 
tanooga who had any inkling of th 
atomic energy laboratory secret. 
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Income Disability — 


By Grorcg SHELLEY 
Greater New York Manager, The Maccabees 


The need to protect man against the 
loss of his income and ability to provide 
or his family, by virtue of sickness or 
accident, was recognized as early as the 
18th century. Various haphazard schemes 
attempting to indemnify against such 
loss were attempted but none were of a 
permanent nature and all ended with a 
very unfavorable result for both insured 
and insurer. 

In the middle of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, J. A. Higham, commenting on a 
report of the sickness experience of the 
Friendly Society of England (1846-1850}, 
said: “The man who has insured his life 
or contracted for an endowment or an- 
nuity yet deferred, and who is disquali- 
fied by sickness from continuing his pre- 
miums and even from maintaining him- 
self is a sad case, and to this case we 
can apply no remedy.” It wasn’t until 
years later that a remedy was found and 
activated by insurers. 

It took almost fifty years for the life 
insurance companies to attempt to add 
disability coverage to their already great 
contribution to social welfare. In about 


876 a German insurer offered a life in- 
surance policy with provision of indem- 
nity for disability. In 1877 an American 
fraternal insurer offered life insurance 
in conjunction with a provision that in 
the event of total and permanent dis- 
ability, one-half the face amount would 
be paid in immediate cash, the balance 
to be payable at death. 


Fidelity Mutual’s Policy and Travelers 
and N. Y. Life’s Waiver of Premiums 


Seventeen years later Arthur Hunter 
prepared the first schedule for waiver of 
premium. His calculations were predi- 
cated on the experience of three of the 
largest American fraternals. Because of 
the business depression at that time 
these tables were set aside until some 
years later the Fidelity Mutual Life of- 
fered the public a policy providing that 
a disabled policyholder had the option 
of accepting a paid-up policy or an an- 
nuity based on his original insurance. 

The first company to issue a policy 
providing waiver of premium was The 
Travelers in the year 1906. The action 
was shortly followed by the New York 
Life and other companies. Around 1913 
several companies offered a policy with 
the “installment payment” plan of dis- 
ability. This plan provided in the event 
of total and permanent disability the 
insured could apply for annual payments 


Contributes to Social and Economic 


Welfare of Mankind 


of 10% of the face. These payments 
reduced the ultimate death benefit. After 
ten such payments, the policy had no 
further value and the insured no insur- 
ance. 


The ensuing two years saw a period 
of rapid change in the evolution of dis- 
ability coverage. Various modifications 
of the aforementioned plan were em- 
ployed. The three predominant innova- 
tions were: 1. Extension of the 10% 
payments for the claimant’s lifetime. 2. 
Conversion of the life policy to 20-year 
certain annuity with payments of one- 
twentieth of the face of the policy; the 
unpaid balance commuted and payable 
at death (in every instance the total 
payments were less than the face value 
of the policy). 3. “Maturity plan” which 
offered full-face amount of the policy 
paid-in form of an annuity certain. 


In 1915 the first disability policy pay- 
ing one-tenth annually of (and non- 
reducing) the face amount was offered 
and one year later waiver of premium 
was introduced. During this period the 
commonly accepted waiting period pro- 
vided for the first disability payment to 
commence one year after the anniver- 
sary of the policy following the proof 
of disability. 

The first income disability clause, as 
known today, 1% per month was not 


available until 1920. That policy had ; 
waiting period of one month after the 
proof of disability. 


Public’s Reaction 


The public had reacted more than fa- 
vorably to income disability and its pro- 
tection against ultimate loss of existing 
insurance and income by virtue of death 
or accident. This reaction by the public 
resulted in the real first acceptance of 
life insurance and the American insur- 
ance companies found themselves in an 
era of their greatest growth. Due to the 
competition amongst the companies, 
there were many further liberalizations 
of the original concept of disability. By 
1921 the waiting period for all companies 
had been reduced to where some made 
immediate disability payments, others 
after one month. 

By 1922 an increasing disability clause 
appeared providing for a 50% increase in 
benefits after five years of continuous 
disability and 100% increase after ten 
years. This $20 per thousand coverage 
remained level for the claimant’s life- 
time. The number of claims appearing 
and the amount of money involved in 
setting up the reserves brought about 
an inter-company investigation of the 
disability experience and recommenda- 
tion was made of increasing the waiting 
period between three and six months. 
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Beidler-Viken 
GEORGE SHELLEY 


This recommendation was generally ac- 
cepted. 

In 1929 a new interpretation of dis- 
ability was introduced to the American 
insurance public and that provided for 
the first pro-rating clause. Pro-rating 
was concerned with the insured’s annual 
income and the clause provided in the 
event that the insured’s income dropped 
below 25% of his regular income in any 
four-month period due to his health or 
an accident, such loss of income be con- 
sidered evidence of disability. 

Surveys of Disability Experience 

Shortly after the depression, insurers 
became rather concerned over the proc- 
ess of liberalization of the disability and 
its potential cost to them. A second sur- 
vey of disability experience was made 





resulting in the limitation of the age at 
which disability would be recognized, 
also in some respects modification of 
the disability payments past certain 
ages. The foregoing was in conjunction 
with the recommendation of a second 
increase in premium, 

By 1932 the companies found it neces- 
sary generally to increase their pre- 
mituums once again. It was shortly there- 
after that many of the major companies 
began to delete disability coverage from 
their policies. The reason for this was 
the fact that it proved a financial loss. 
A study of the chronological develop- 
ment of disability will clearly indicate 
that the trend was all in one direction 
and that, liberalization. For a period of 
the ensuing ten years, almost without 
exception the life insurers found them- 
selves operating their disability depart- 
ments at a tremendous loss. In the heat 
of competition, too little thought was 
given to selection of risks. Not a great 
deal of attention was paid to the rela- 
tionship of total disability coverage to 
actual earned income. There was a gen- 
eral limit of a thousand dollars a month 
by individual companies but not a great 
deal of emphasis was placed on it mak- 
ing it possible for individuals to accu- 
mulate as high as $2,500 a month in dis- 
ability coverage. When the depression 
of 1929 struck, many of these individuals 
whose incomes had warranted $1,000 or 
$1,500 of disability coverage found 
themselves unable to earn that sum in 
their occupation and if there was some 
slight impairment. turned to their dis- 
ability coverage. There was plethora of 
claims and claimants. Medical science is 
not a pure science and it was possible 
for fraudulently intented persons to op- 
erate and defalcate insurance companies 
of large sums of money. During the 
same ten-year period great stress was 
laid to the analysis of the disability ex- 
perience of the various companies and 
many valuable although costly lessons 
were learned. 

In the last two or three years, insur- 


ance companies in New York State were 
generally finding themselves out of the 
doldrums on their disability business and 
in most instances actually reporting 
earnings. In the last two years, several 
insurance companies have reentered the 
income disability field. Their reentry 
was as a rule with a modified type of in- 
come disability coverage. Actually a 
study of the development of income dis- 
ability shows that these modifications 
existed very early in disability’s develop- 
ment and that the real modifications 
came in the selection of risks. 

We are probably entering an era when 
most of the larger companies will even- 
tually return to some form of disability; 
however, it is hoped the lessons were 
well learned and that competition will 
not be allowed to prod the insurers into 
any wild scramble for production so that 
disability experience will again suffer 
and that it will fall to ill repute and be 
generally abandoned. Income disability 
is one of the life insurance company’s 
major contributions to social and eco- 
nomic welfare of mankind. 


Dr. H. W. Dingman 


(Continued from Page 17) 





review again some of the signs. Fast 
pulse. Clammy skin. Nervous trembling. 
Can’t do? Can do. By taking drugs. By 
getting drunk. Some have made mistake 
of getting drunk Thursday before Fri- 
day examination. Too obvious. Others 
get drunk Monday, Tuesday and Wednes- 
day, but not Thursday, before Friday 
examination. They really are fluttery 
and nervous. Some with responsive tear 
glands get moistened eyes and run- 
ning noses as they envision sad sights 
and think tormentous thoughts. And 
some who do get inducted learn almost 
without practice, just a few slimy re- 
hearsals, that bedwetting among honest 
adults is considered a_ psychoneurosis. 
Who is going to call this smelly person; 
dishonest as he wallows in his own ex- 





cretion? Honest or not he is unfortu- 
nate. 
The Underwriting Problem 

What then about underwriting? The 
psychoneurotic tag is presented rather 
frequently. From insurance standpoint 
a few may be falsely labelled but, mostly, 
they are psychoneurotics or malingerers. 
Psychoneurotics are of varying degree. 
We insure them every day without know- 
ing that we do. They are the no-have- 
gots. Civil life does not subject them to 
strain beyond their capacity. We accept 
them for life insurance and say no for 
non-cancellable disability. Many of them 
are not dangerous for disability except 
that they know by experience how to 
make a claim stick. A five-day flu dis- 
ablement lasts five weeks for them, in 
Florida. 

Malingerers get our scorn and our 
life insurance too. Underwriters are not 
censors of morals. We are appraisers 
of health and longevity. We don’t like 
liars but we don’t think their cheating 
will extend to suicide. They are too sel- 
fish. They guard their own interests 
insistently. Disability protection is 
something else. We make modest dis- 
count for dishonest representations in 
applications for personal insurance. We 
have no desire to try to outguess malin- 
gerers when they make representations 
in claims for indemnity. * 





On Selling Pension Trusts 
Unless an employer takes the attitude 
that he has no responsibility for an 
employe who grows old in his service 
after that employe no longer can work 
(an attitude that is bound to be dis- 
astrous to the morale of younger em- 
ploves), he has the cost of a pension 
plan hidden in his pavroll. Very few 
employers are conscious of the problem 
that exists. In this first stage the un 
derwriter must crystallize the employer’s 
problem and outline motives for adopt- 
ing a pension plan to solve that prob- 
lem.—William J. Probst and Aaron M 
Royal in “Penn Mutual News.” 
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heamesidian Manufacturers’ 
To Buy Insurance 


By SamugEt A. Aaron 
Equitable Society, Los Angeles 


October, 1942, brought with it a 
change in the tax laws which increased 
estate taxes materially, and, above all, 
took away one of the strongest attrac- 
tions for life insurance to the buyer 
with the higher income—that is, the life 
insurance exemption of $40,000. While 
the over-all exemption for each estate 
was increased«to $60,000, still a great 


many people lost $40,000 of tax-free 
estate. Now life insurance, even when 
carried for tax purposes, is included in 


the estate and taxed at the highest 


bracket of such estate. 


Such was the problem I faced in my 


Samuel A. Aaron | 


Samuel A. Aaron, Equitable So- 
ciety, Los Angeles, enlisted in the 
first World War on day war was 
declared and served as a pilot in 
the Air Corps for two years, both 
as a cadet and a commissioned of- 
ficer. He was overseas more than a 
year after the Armistice was signed. 
On his return to the states he went 
into the wholesale provision business 
for himself until 1926 when he came 
to California. He joined the Equi- 
table in February, 1931. For the past 
ten years he has specialized in estate 
planning and business insurance. He 
is married and has three children, 
the oldest being with the U. S. Air 
Forces on Okinawa. Last year his 
business topped $1,300,000, and in six 
months this year he made the Three- 
Quarter Million Club of Equitable. 








solicitation of a business man early last 
year. A widower with two children (son 
14, daughter 11) was a genius in his 
field and had formed a partnership with 
a young chap who was a distant rela- 
tive. My prospect was 42 and the other 
man in his early 30’s. The young partner 
was in charge of the office and was 
really beginning to learn the manage- 
ment of the business. The spirit of the 
business, however, was my prospect. 

The country was in the midst of the 
war and the products of my prospect 
were not war essentials; therefore, even 
though there was a large demand for 
his merchandise, at the same time he 
was faced with a shortage of materials 
frozen, also a shortage of manpower. 
The plant, however, was running at 
capacity for the amount of raw ma- 
terials obtainable and the company was 
making money. 

Facts Learned in First Interview 

In my first interview I learned that 
my prospect had approximately $20,000 
of life insurance in force, his invest- 
ment in the business was about $100,000, 
and his company had an open loan of 
bank credit of $50,000 on 
notes. 


ninety-day 


I pointed out to him that he 


was racing against time; that it was to 
his advantage to live on until the war 
was over and recovery would set in, 
so that he might take advantage of the 
great field that would be open to him. 
I also pointed out that he probably had 
post-war plans that he must be here 
to fulfill. 


I also commented on the fact that 
death might interrupt all lives and plans 
in which he was interested. Others were 
two motherless children who should cer- 
tainly be provided for; also the young 
partner, who might struggle along for 
awhile—if he had enough money to 
carry on the business, but who without 
funds from an outside source would be 
caught in a whirlpool of indebtedness 
and would be forced to liquidate. If 
this had to be done there would be 
nothing left for anyone. 


He asked me to submit a plan that 
would fit his needs, and his ability to 
pay the premiums. I inquired as to 
what he would want the children to 
have until they were grown, what his 
ideas were with reference to the edu- 
cation of the children and who would 








There are two tumy things 
about Wilmer 


The first is Wilmer’s getup. 


The second is that he doesn’t care if he does look 


like a castof€ scarecrow. 


Because Wilmer’s a lot smarter than he looks. While 
he’s making more than he’s ever made before—he’s 
doing right by his country. The dough he’d spend for 
a fancy wardrobe goes right smack into Victory 
and for this Uncle Sam is mighty proud 


Bonds... 


of him. 


And Wilmer’s doing right by himself, too. Because 
in a few short years he’s going to be able to do some- 
thing he’s planned on. He’s going to send Wilmer, Jr. 
to college—and in clothes that won’t be any fugitives 


from a scarecrow, either. 


He’s going to be able to do it because Uncle Sam is 
going to give him back a rich hundred bucks for 


every seventy-five Wilmer’s lending now. 


Naturally, you don’t have to look like Wilmer . . 
to make your country 
proud of you, and your own future a whole lot more 


or tramp around in rags... 


secure, 


All you have to do is keep getting those Victory 
Bonds—and then forgetting them till they come due. 
Not bad—that four dollars for every three, and the 


safest investment in the world! 


Why not get an extra Victory Bond today? 


BUY ALL THE BONDS YOU CAN 
KEEP ALL THE BONDS YOU BUY 


This space contributed by 


pay the taxes on his estate and for his 
life insurance policies. 
The Plan 

This was the foundation and I re- 
turned to my office and worked out the 
plan outlined below: 

The needs were for $300 per month 
until the children were grown; in other 
words, age 21. Then, there was to be 
an educational fund established for each 
child, to provide $100 per month for a 
four-year period, plus extras. Also, if 
possible, some income for the daughter 
and son after age 21. I also presented 
a plan for the partner, whose drawings 
were adequate to purchase $50,000 of 
term insurance on the life of the prin- 
cipal, payable to him, the partner, and 
tied up with a business insurance agree- 
ment for liquidating part, if not all of 
his interest, at death. 

The plan, as presented, called for 
$20,000 of old insurance in force on his 
life to be left at interest until each 
child entered college, at which time 
and upon evidence of matriculation, 
such child would be paid $100 per month 
for four years, plus $300 each February 
and September. This meant that $6,816 
would be set aside for each child from 
this $20,000 of old life insurance al- 
ready in force. I then suggested pur- 
chasing a new Ten-Year Family Income 
policy, which would entail an annual 
outlay of approximately $1,200 and would 
guarantee to pay $250 per month until 
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eluctance 


SAMUEL A. AARON 


the youngest child reached age 21; 
after which time, of course, the family 
income period expired and the pre- 
miums would decrease. The $20,000 of 
old insurance to be retained at interest 
until the proceeds were needed for edu- 
cational expenses, and after each child 
graduated the balance to be paid in 
cash, equally divided between the son 
and daughter. In the early years this 
would provide $300 a month, certainly 
ample for the maintenance of two chil- 
dren. 

Under the business agreement, if the 
policy became a claim, half of the 
sum carried ($25,000) was to be paid 
to the executor for estate expenses. The 
other half ($25,000) was to go to the 
surviving partner for maintenance of 
the business. The $25,000 paid to the 
executor was to be a down payment 
on the partnership interest, the balance 
to be paid out over a five year period 
in a series of notes, with interest. The 
premium on the term insurance to be 
carried by the partner was in line with 
his ability to pay, the amount being 
around $700 annually. 

According to the plan, if death oc- 
curred in the early years, at the end of 
the family income expiry period, the 
$25,000 was to be split into two shares, 
one-half being available to the son in 
cash, or the right to continue at inter- 
est; the remaining half to be paid to 
the daughter at the rate of $100 per 
month until the funds were exhausted, 
which would be approximately fifteen 
years from her age 21, carrying her to 
age 36. There were accident clauses in 
the policies; ‘however, the waiver of 
premium was not applied for as it was 
not desired. This set-up was accepted 
and all the coverage put in force. 

At the beginning of the second yea: 
these policies became a claim and the 
plan is functioning as originally set 
up. The oldest boy is just entering col- 
lege and the educational agreement un 
der the policies is becoming operative. 
The partner collected his money, has 
weathered the storm and has taken care 
of the bank loans. Due to the Treasury 
decision exempting income from life in- 
surance, the $250 per month part of 
this program is entirely free from in- 
come tax, leaving a lot of tax-free dol- 
lars for the maintenance of these chil- 
dren. The $50,000 collected by the part- 
ner is not taxable in the estate of the 
deceased and so was free and clear. 
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‘“LANEWS” 


— What it is and how .it operates — 


The Lane Agency has for many years published a monthly 
News Letter which is mailed complimentarily to clients. It is 
very carefully read. Any life, fire or casualty company which 
now has or is about to offer a particularly unusual or attractive 
policy or plan of insurance, is invited to send full particulars 
for publication purposes. 


Address : 


THE LANE AGENCY 
MERVIN L. LANE 
60 John St., New York 7, N. Y. 


e@ Advance Notice of New Book on @ 


Life Insurance Selling 


Prentice-Hall, Inc. will soon publish a new book by Mervin L. 
Lane on Life Insurance Selling, price $5. If you don’t think 


it’s worth that after reading, you get your money back from 
the author! 


Clip this advertisement to your business card or letterhead and 
mail it to Prentice-Hall, Inc., 70 Fifth Ave., New York 11, N. Y. 
As soon as the book is released, a pre-publication copy will 
be sent to you for 5 days’ free examination. Try it out and 
then if you are not enthusiastic about the unusual, sound and 
practical methods described in it, simply return it. Otherwise, 
send your check for $5, 


















Policies to Fit Your Plan 
Plans to Fit 
Your Clients’ Needs 


* * * x * 


This Agency is equipped with PLANS and POLICIES 
to fit every need of the Broker and Surplus Lines 
Clientele — popular forms of contracts — modern in 


provisions — liberal in terms— generous amounts. 


A list follows: 


* * * * * 


PREFERRED RISK SINGLE PREMIUM LIFE 
MODIFIED LIFE AND ENDOWMENT 
FAMILY INCOME ANNUAL PREMIUM AND 
FAMILY MAINTENANCE SINGLE PREMIUM 
5-10-15 YEAR TERM ANNUITIES 
TERM TO AGE 65 RETIREMENT INCOME 
ENDOWMENTS 


TIMELY JUVENILE PLANS 
Age 0—4 Limits $ 5,000 
5—9 10,000 
10—14 20,000 
Also 
Sub-Standard Insurance for 
Your Impaired Risks 
* 

Annual Premiums Discounted up to 
15 Years at 2% in Advance 
*# 

Non-Medical Limits to $5,000 to 
Age 40 Inclusive 
* 

PENSION TRUSTS — GROUP 
PENSION ANNUITIES 
* 

Group Life and Other Mass 


Plans of Coverage 


J. BRUCE MacWHINNEY 


General Agent 


Joun Hancock Mutua Lire INsurRANCcE ComMPANY 
OF BOSTON 


NORMAN W. FORAN. 


Home Office Representative 
Group Department 


* 9 Clinton Street (5th floor), Newark 2, N. J. 
Tel. MArket 3-2610 


EDGAR A. LEVESQUE 
Agency Assistant 
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Seventeen Years of 


PLANNED SERVICE for Brokers 


The S. S. WoLFson AGENCY, INC. 


General Agent 


BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
of Pittsfield, Mass. 


17 East 42nd Street - New York 17, N. Y. 
MUrray Hill 2-3030 


S. SAMUEL WOLFSON 
PRESIDENT 


HILLARD N. RENTNER 
VICE PRESIDENT 


Service Men: 
“Herb” Frankford 
*“Pete” McNally 


“Tony” Musalo 


In Brooklyn at 
66 Court Street 


N. LEE COLIN, Branch Manager 
TRiangle 5-6252 














Eugene Rappaport 


Eugene -Rappaport, Pacific Mutual 
Life, Chicago, and member of Million 
Dollar Round Table for 1944, is a mem- 
ber of an insurance family. His father 
was a life insurance man. Gene and his 
eldest brother, Earle, are partner general 
agents for Pacific Mutual. Leslie, the 
other brother, writes the general insur- 
ance for the office, also producing some 
life insurance. Earle runs the agency 
and pays for about $400,000 of life in- 
surance a year personally. Eugene 
spends most of his time in personal pro- 
duction. Since signing his contract in 
1932 he has maintained continuous 
weekly production for more than 700 
weeks. Endless chain through program- 
ming has been his mainstay. He tries to 
get from three to ten names from each 
client or prospect. 

Born in Chicago 

Eugene Rappaport was born in Chi- 
cago and attended high school there, be- 
ing an officer of his class and president 
of several clubs. As a golfer he has been 
club champ‘on twice and runner-up five 


- Eugene Rappaport Member 


Of Insurance Family 


times during nine years of playing. He 
is treasurer of his country club. He has 
a wife and two boys. Last year he was 
vice president of B’nai B’rith; is secre- 
tary of Chicago CLU chapter and in 
1943 was president of Pacific Mutual’s 
CLU chapter. His brother Earle is 
president of Kiwanis. 


Eugene makes many night calls as he 
likes the wife to be present at a pro- 
gramming interview. His special con- 
tribution to programming technique is 
a visual comprehensive program presen- 
tation modeled after the Behr method. 
He does not prospect for business in- 
surance, but finds it a by-product of 
programming. 

The Rappaport agency started from 
scratch in 1939 without agents. In July, 
1941, Eugene became a partner. All the 
agents in this agency are Pacific Mu- 
tual Honor Club members and share in 
agency profits on a fixed, accelerating 
profit-sharing basis. Office employes 
also participate in the profit-sharing 
plan. 





Correlation 


(Continued from Page 50) 


eral rates of pay and cost of living in 
the area. Although payrolls are consid- 
ered confidential, people like to talk 
about their pay envelope and the grape- 
vine quickly disseminates this informa- 
tion. This holds true equally for com- 
parisons within the plant and with other 
companies in the area. Employe benefit 
plans, whether contributory or non-con- 
tributory, tend to become part of com- 
pensation but cannot be expected to 
make totally inadequate wages adequate. 
A clear understanding by employes of 
the value of the benefits available 
through a company’s plans is important 
within the company and carries over to 
the community from which employes are 
secured, 

Industrial Relations Function: This 
function is also known by various other 
names, such as employe relations, per- 
sonnel relations, and so forth. The prin- 
cipal objective is the fostering of em- 
ploye morale and includes the equitable 
administration of rules and regulations 
and seeing that both the interests of 
employes and the company are protected. 
Employe benefit plans offer an oppor- 
tunity for supervisors and representa- 


tives of the personnel department to 
discuss individual problems with em- 
ployes on a man to man basis. The 
opportunity of sympathetic handling of 
such problems is aptly illustrated by 
discussions of change of beneficiary ar- 
rangements, selection of retirement in- 
come options, and sickness and accident 
benefits. The proper handling of human 
problems tends to cement the relation- 
ship of the employe and the company 
and tends to eliminate the handling of 
employes as “clock numbers.” 


Medical Function: This function con- 
cerns itself primarily with rendering of 
medical assistance and first aid, the 
elimination of occupational hazards, the 
type of working place and the sanitary 
facilities of the company. Few companies 
can guarantee constant employment but 
they can alleviate physical distress or 
financial shock due to accidents and sick- 
ness, deaths while in service and handi- 
caps of old age. Benefit plans can play 
an important part in the administration 
of the medical function. 


Influence of Personnel Program on 
Company’s Community Relations 


The success of all parts of the per- 
sonnel program have a considerable in- 
fluence on the community relations of 
the company which may well be a re- 











VAN ALST AGENCY 


BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE CoO. 
Pittsfield, Mass. 





Robert A. Van Alst, Jr., General Agent 

Edward J. Corriston, Assistant General Agent 
60 East 42nd Street, Lincoln Building 
Murray Hill 2-8302 


New York 17, N. Y. 
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By Lorraine Sinton, CLU 


Max F. Rich, A. R. Klein agency, Home 
Life, Chicago, who before Hitler went on 
he loose was agency secretary fora large 
multiple line Vienna insurance company 
for fifteen years, and who is a graduate 
of the University of Vienna, where he 





sponsibility of the personnel department. 
The attitude of management toward 
the security and well-being of its em- 
ployes can often be found in whether 
or not the company is regarded by the 
community as “a good place to work.” 

These personnel activities will gen- 
erally be found in any well run company. 
Whether they are centralized in one 
department or sections of the personnel 
operations are assigned to various key 
executives is of minor imnortance when 
the policies are well conceived and equi- 
tably administered. It would appear that 
some companies have installed employe 
benefit plans believing that they would 
solve their personnel problems. This can 
be a misconception. If the. plans are 
not designed to fit the requirements of 
the company or if the over-all personnel 
plan is not sound, they may serve to 
intensify the organization’s weaknesses. 


Today the idea of security is being 
well advertised and is usually well re- 
ceived yet somé companies find that 
participation in their plans has been 
diminishing. For example, this has oc- 
curred in connection with some pension 
plans which when installed several years 
ago, received almost unanimous partici- 
pation—possibly because of the substan- 
tial past service credits. Now that past 
service benefits have become less im- 
portant the plan must survive on the 
merits of its future service benefits. If 
these benefits are inadequate or, if ade- 
quate, are not clearly understood be- 
cause of poor administration, the plan as 
a whole no longer functions properly as 
a part of the company’s personnel 
program, 


We, as advisors, must understand fully 
our responsibilities if we are to give 
sound advice to our clients. The im- 
portance of considering all factors when 
designing satisfactory employe benefit 
plans indicates that we should have a 
broad understanding of personnel prob- 
lems together with technical skill in 
order to give the clients full value for 
heir investment. 


Refugee From Vienna 
Makes Good 





Max F. Rich 


majored in commerce and economics, 
left a German concentration camp at 
Christmas, 1938, and in January, 1939, 
managed to reach England. Although 
speaking several languages at the time, 
English was not one of them. In March, 
1939, he sailed for New York, arriving 
with $7; obtained a humble position and 
began studying English at night. 

Mr. Rich began his American insur- 
amce career in June, 1943, in Chicago 
where his acquaintances were a few rela- 
tives and some fellow refugees. During 
his first year and a half in the business 
his clientele consisted almost entirely 
of fellow refugees. They had lost money 
in German companies; were suspicious 
that inflation might make policies value- 
less here also. Rich convinced them and 
other prospects that the United States 
has never had an inflation of the Euro- 
pean type; could not possibly have it; 
and, furthermore, he showed them what 
a big part life insurance plays in the na- 
tion’s economy. Most of these prospects 
and clients had had Social Security in 
their European homes, but generally 
were not under it here since many were 
in small businesses for themselves. 
Therefore, it was essential for them to 
replace at least the minimum protection 
which Social Security had previously af- 
forded. He told them: “You are going 
to stay in this country; everybody here 
owns life insurance; all are proud of 
owning it; you should own it, too.” 


Becomes American Citizen 

Sometimes, his first insurance rela- 
tionship with these refugees was 
through writing them a fire insurance 
policy, and always he picked out a fire 
company with unusually large resources. 
His clientele began to expand and in- 
cludes many native-born Americans. 
They gave him many introductions to 
others. 

This year by August 1, Mr. Rich had 
paid for $150,000 in Home Life and 
$50,000 in other companies. He has 
never been “financed” by his office. He 
has already passed one CLU examina- 
tion and has been active in the Payroll 
Savings division of War Savings cam- 
paign. He became an American citizen 
in May, 1944, 

Mrs. Rich was a fashion designer in 
Vienna and worked at that when first 
in this country in order to help her hus- 
band launch his career here. They have 
a son, Jon Dennis Rich. 
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FRANK V. GILBERT AGENCY 


MANHATTAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
New York 


(89-31 161st St.) 
Phone: JAmaica 6-7567 


Jamaica Chamber of Commerce Building 


MANHATTAN LIFE’S 


only 
| olong Soleeriel Agency 


Serving an Ever-Increasing Clientele for close to Ten Years 


LONG ISLAND 























IDEALS 


The character of growth in an organization is 
determined by its ideals. 


From its very beginning the Doremus-Bragg Agency 
has clung tenaciously to certain ideals: 
1. To restrict its recruiting to quality men. 


2. To train its men to render intelligent 
honorable service. 


3. To keep its growth fundamentally sound. 
In our plans for the further growth of the Doremus- 


Bragg Agency, we shall continue to adhere to these 


ideals. 


THE DOREMUS-BRAGG AGENCY 


THe GuarbDIAN Lire INsuRANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


James Elton Bragg, C.L.U. 


Manager 


Frederic S. Doremus 


Manager 
George Leyser 


Assistant to the Managers 


Downtown Office 
60 John Street 
New York 7 
WHitehall 4-4035 


Home Office Agency 
50 Union Square 
New York 3 
STuyvesant 9-2100 
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A PROGRESSIVE agency with a 
PROGRESSIVE company offers 
PROGRESSIVE assistance 


“ 


SAM B. SAPIRSTEIN AGENCY 


Continental American Life Insurance Co. 


50 Court Street Brooklyn 2, N. Y. 
MAin 4-8250 


(Home Office—Wilmington, Delaware) 
































HERE'S A POST-WAR | 
TIME SAVER — 


By doing business with this agency, every 
insurance service is brought to your doorstep. 
Through our companies and underwriting 
facilities, we can provide all coverages for every 


insurance need. 


We are especially equipped to handle your 


post-war service requirements. 


Please give us a call. 





A. W. MARSHALL & CO. 


GENERAL AGENTS 


31 Clinton Street Newark 2, N. J. 


Tel. Mitchell 2-0963 


Representing the Berkshire Life Insurance Co. 


HERBERT MARSHALL, JR. 
Assistant General Agent 
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| The Aggressive Club of St. Louis 


By Davin F. Barrett 


Eleven years ago William D. Love, a 
leading personal producer in the St. 
Louis metropolitan area, suggested at a 
gathering of a few fellow agents that 
it might be well to band together a 
number of progressive and congenial 
life insurance producers in a_ special 
organization for mutual advancement. 

From that suggestion the Aggressive 
Club of St. Louis started. When formed 
the club included about fifteen leading 
personal producers, none of the charter 
members being a branch office manager 
or general agent and no home office 
company executives being in the orig- 
inal group. The fact that 2 number of 
the present membership combine agency 
or company management responsibilities 
in addition to their personal production 
activities was a natural outgrowth of 
the development of such a group. 

The first man with a management post 


insurance production field in its rela 
tionship to the needs of men and wome 
who can and will purchase large line 
of life insurance, and their willingnes 
to contribute something to the organi 
zation and their fellow members. 

The club usually meets on the firs 
Monday of each month at a noonda 
luncheon. Currently, these meetings ar 
being held at the DeSoto Hotel and las 
until 2 o’clock. The general plan o 
procedure is for a member to prepar 
a paper on some currently interestiny 
phase of life insurance production, such 
as Pension Trusts, annuities, income 
and estate taxes, corporation and part 
nership insurance. After paper is read 
the subject is thrown open for round 
table discussion. 


Questions and Answers 
Some of the best sessions of the club 





| Officers of The Aggressive Club of St. Louis 








Pearce H. Young 
President 


was not admitted to membership until 
late in 1935 in the person of Pearce H. 
Young, who had just returned to St. 
Louis to become Union Central Life 
general agent. Currently, he is asso- 
ciate general agent in St. Louis for the 
General American Life, and is president 
of the Aggressive Club. Other officers 
are: Vice president, Arch DeBow, spe- 
cial agent, New England Mutual; sec- 
retary-treasurer, Donald D. Kelly, gen- 
eral agent, Ordinary branch, John 
Hancock. 

One cardinal rule in selecting new 
members is that they must be able to 
get along amicably with all of the other 
members. Members are also picked for 
their ability as personal producers, 
knowledge of current trends in life 


Arch E. De Bow 
Vice President 


Donald D. Kelly 


Secretary-Treasurer 


have resulted when some member dur- 
ing the previous month made careful 
note of some of the production problems 
he had encountered and then prepared 
a series of questions to be answered by 
his fellow members. Again, from time 
to time outside speakers are invited to 
address the club and to lead the round 
table discussion. But the rank and file 
of the club members have indicated they 
favor papers prepared by their fellow 
members as more in keeping with the 
chief objectives of the organization— 
the mutual advancement of the mem- 
bership. 

Agency problems, such as recruiting 
and training of agents, agency account- 
ing methods, etc, are never discussed 
at the sessions of the Aggressive Club. 





Headquarters for Pension Trusts 


C. VERNON BOWES 


NEW JERSEY GENERAL AGENT 
New England Mutual Life Insurance Company 


RAYMOND COMMERCE BLDG. 


NEWARK, N. J. 


For the past ten years we have specialized in Pension 
Trust business and have assisted an increasing number of 
agents and brokers in handling the many details of this class 
of business. We’re ready and glad to make and serve new 


friends. 








Phone MArket 2-0360 
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Zimmer of Penn Mutual Finds 
Phone Pre-Approach Invaluable 


Fourteen years ago Robert K. Zim- 
ier, Penn Mutual general agent, Co- 
imbus, O., joined the company. At the 
end of his first year he wasn’t satisfied 
ith his production. So he started to 
gure how he could get better results, 
nd it struck him the answer was more 
cases, larger cases, or both. A believer 

1 keeping records he began to think 

iat while he was' getting a lot of ex- 
crcise, he was not finding enough per- 
sons at home. His record at the end of 
‘he first year showed 2,090 calls, but 
only 1,367 persons were in. Furthermore, 
come of the latter did not want to talk 
about insurance, 

“That set me thinking,” said Zimmer 
to The Gold Book. “Here I had made 
1,141 calls, sometimes on rainy days, 
often in icy weather, where there were 
no results. It was unproductive use of 
more than 50% of my time. My golf pro 
gave me an idea. He only played golf 
when he had an audience, and it was a 
favorable audience. His talents were not 
wasted playing when no one was look- 
ing at him, It looked to me that my best 
bet was to use the telephone. If Mr. 
Brown didn’t want to talk life insurance 
with me there was a lot of wear and 
tear that could be saved; and telephon- 
ing requires hardly any physical effort.” 


Value of Pre-Approach 


So, Zimmer began to use the phone 
intelligently. Some said nothing doing; 
some were indifferent; some only mildly 
interested; some said to come on over. 
Soon his production began to jump for- 
ward and when he came the fellow on 
the other end of the wire knew that the 
talk would be about life insurance. He 
always told what he represented. 

Whether it is by telephone, letter or 
a circular Zimmer is completely sold on 
pre-approach, and he believes it has a 
greater effect on the salesman than on 
the man being telephoned, a most salu- 
tary effect on the salesman. 

In urging his men to use a telephone 
approach Zimmer tells them: “Never 
telephone while lounging. Be up, eager, 
steamed up. Alertness in position while 
telephoning will make your voice sound 
authoritative. I don’t believe in making 
a sale over the phone. Shoot for one 
thing—an appointment for the inter- 
view. The impression a prospect gets 
either before he sees you or in the first 
two minutes after you come in has 
a large influence on the sale. 

“In asking for an appointment make 
your talk brief and concise. Assume 
you are going to get the appointment 
and that the prospect wants to talk 
with you; so give him the choice of 
tine. Don’t use such expressions as 
T'll be in your neighborhood and I'd 
like to drop in.’ Pay him the compliment 
that you are making a special effort 





Albert Henson, Jr. 
ROBERT K. ZIMMER 


to see him, and him only. Don’t say 
to a secretary when you get to an office, 
‘I want to see Mr. Jones personally.’ 
Much better to say, ‘I want to see him 
alone. Perhaps you would like to have 
my card’.” 
Planned Talks 

After the interview starts, then what? 
Zimmer thinks the agent should have a 
planned talk which can be tested for 
logic, for meaning, for shading, for ef- 
fect and improved only by experience. 

Zimmer holds an agency meeting 
every morning at 8:30 o’clock which 
lasts thirty minutes. Most often it is 
a drill on sales talks. He has the agents 
take turns trying out their talks on 
one another and he is there to make 
suggestions. Now and then he finds 
agents growing a little tired, and when 
a couple of them get in late he simply 
cails off meetings for a few days, but 
then he resumes them with some new 
angle. 





Value of Juvenile Programs 


That the intelligent family recognizes 
the value of juvenile insurance pro- 
grams is apparent from the amount 
which is sold. Greater gains have been 
registered in this market, insofar as 
number of applications is concerned, 
than in any other. It’s the sort of 
thing a father and mother would like 
to do for the children. Given the ability 
to meet the necessary deposit, and con- 
vinced of the advantages of such a pro- 
gram, no. other insurance sale is so 
free from consumer resistance.—‘The 
Oregon Trail,” Oregon Mutual Life. 

















YA GOTTA 
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i FYA WANTAGET RESULTS 





JOSEPH V. DAVIS 


The Equitable Life Assurance Society 


SUITE 2209, PENNSYLVANIA BUILDING 
225 W. 34TH STREET, NEW YORK 1, N. Y. 


General Agent 


Of The United States 


LAckawanna 4-6760 




















We are equipped 
to give you complete 
Life Insurance service 


at our new address — 


Twenty-seventh Floor 


107 William Street 
WHitehall 4-5926 


Stop in or give us a call. 


We will be glad to work with you. 


The 


SULLIVAN AGENCY 


Arruur L. Sutxivan, Manager 


for 
THE FIDELITY MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


of Philadelphia 
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Pension and Annuity Plans 


ltt, 


Robert N. Rose Agency 


of 


THE EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
of the UNITED STATES 


186 Montague Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Telephone Main 4-5130 




















GEORGE J. AINBINDER AGENCY 


TELEPHONE~ - - - MARKET 2-1835 
17 ACADEMY STREET, NEWARK 2, NEW JERSEY 


“Serving a satisfied Clientele 
Since 1932” 








GEORGE J. AINBINDER.............. GENERAL AGENT 
ROBERT KRUH SUPERVISOR 
DAVID MOSKOWITZ ASSOCIATE 
HARRY GREENE CONSULTANT 





IRVING KASEN 
BENJAMIN HOCKSTEIN 
LEO KLEIN 
PHYLLIS WARD 


CONTINENTAL AMERICAN 
LIFE INSURANCE Co. 
Wilmington, Del. 


Hong Kong Agent to Bring U.S. 





Sales Ideas Back to South China 


By WaAL.ace L. CLapp 





RICHARD SHIM 


Richard Shim, a leading Chinese life 
insurance producer, and who was as- 
sistant superintendent of agencies, Asia 
Life, in Hong Kong when the Japs 
took over the city in 1941, is going back 
soon to China after a visit to the 
United States in the past several months. 
His chief ambition is to help in re- 


building the company’s production staff 


in South China. The Hong Kong office 


is being reopened and its territory, 
which Shim knows well, embraces Brit- 
ish Malaya, Dutch East Indies, French 
Indo-China, Siam and Burma, in addi- 
tion to China proper. 


Mr. Shim is optimistic about the ter- 
ritory. “The Chinese have been insur- 
ance conscious for centuries,” he said. 
“It will first be necessary, however, for 
the Chinese to get their business and 
personal affairs in order, after the long 
years of war and devastation, as they 
must re-establish their peace of mind. 
Then they will start buying insurance 
again. 

“If I tried to sell insurance right now 
to the people of Hong Kong they would 
tell me something like this: ‘The Japs 
have been here for about four years; 
have destroyed many of our homes and 
our businesses, so what have we now 
to protect? Please wait until we have 
added to our worldly goods again and 


then we will be interested in life 
insurance.’ ” 


Sales Methods in China 


That the Chinese will get on their 
feet again Mr. Shim does not doubt 
for a moment. Sales methods in China 
are much the same as they are here, 
except it is necessary to convince them 
that it is more to their advantage’ to 
put their money into life insurance than 
in glittering investments which will give 
a return of 8% to 10%. Another diffi- 
culty is the economic instability of the 
average workman. Often he is not cer- 
tain how long his job will last. On the 
other hand, the owner of the business 
knows that his income in peacetimes 
will normally continue as long as he 
stays in business. Therefore, the Asia 
Life directs its sales approach to the 
executive type. 

When the Japs captured Hong Kong 
on December 25, 1941, Mr. Shim some- 
how managed to save the Asia Life’s 
valuable records there. The Japs ques- 
tioned him closely about his personal 
and business matters, and they told him 
the Asia Life affairs were being taken 
over by them. “You are to remain 
quietly at home,” he was ordered. 

But Mr. Shim didn’t stick around 
Hong Kong long. He managed to reach 
the interior of China, finally arriving 
in Chungking. There he was placed in 
charge of the Asia Life’s service office 
and for the next few years assisted 
policyholders who wished to keep their 
insurance in force. Then on December 
25, 1944, he started the long journey by 
plane and boat which ended in his 
reaching America. For several months 
he has been gathering sales material to 
take back to South China, and will 
fortify his agency with the latest Ameri- 
can sales techniques. He expects to get 
considerable material from the Life In- 
surance Sales Research Bureau, Hart- 
ford. This is an addition to previous 
material he got on a visit here in 1939. 


Big Personal Producer 


As an agent Mr. Shim personally sold 
more than $1,000,000 of life insurance 
in Hong Kong in his best years—1930 
to 1934 for the Asia Life. This company 
was founded in 1921 by C. V. Starr, 
head of a large international insurance 
organization who had made a great 
business success:in the Orient up to 
the time the war with Japan began. 
Starr’s organization will quickly again 
become a powerful insurance factor in 
the Far East now that the war is ended. 
The Asia Life has done considerable 
pioneering, especially in the establish- 
ment of scientific underwriting methods. 
Its mortality record, despite the war, 
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@ Slows Years of Satis action 


This is our sixteenth year in Brooklyn and Long Island 
territory serving an ever-increasing clientele of brokers and 


Our objective when we started—and now—has been to so 
completely satisfy Aetna customers and our producer friends 
that they will repeatedly come back for more of the same 
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Major John T. Sherk, Ida Grove, Iowa, 
Equitable Life of Iowa, who was thirty- 
one months in the Army and returned 
to life insurance on December 1, 1943, 
formerly thought that farmers were not 
particularly good as prospects and had 
been happy when he got $20 in cash 
aud a signed application for $1,000 Or- 
nary life. Now he finds that he can 
t checks for $150 to $500 as easily 

the old $20 check. He thinks his 
Army experience has had considerable 
to do with this as he goes in for direct 
a proach, and that he learned in the 
Army. He says he is either into the 
heart of an interview pretty quickly or 
he begins just as fast to see that the 
prospect is not interested, and is soon 
on his way to see another. 

Farmers are so busy they have little 
time for conversation. They don’t give 
much attention to having the policies 
paid monthly to a beneficiary, and the 
business must be written “on the fly.” 
He wrote one $5,000 policy in three min- 
utes while the prospect was standing 
on a vibrating corn grinder, shoveling 
corn into the hopper. Another he wrote 
after shouting questions and giving an- 
swers from the ground while the farmer 
was on top of a load of hay which he 
was putting into the barn. A high wind 
was blowing at the time and his chil- 
dren were driving the horses on the 
hap rope. 

“One snowy afternoon I wrote a $500 
annual premium annuity on a farmer, 
54; a $150 on a farmer, 46; and $300 
on a farmer, 53, and then went on after 
supper to write two life cases,” he said 
to The Gold Book. “Another day I wrote 
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runs between 40% to 60% of expectancy, 
which is indicative of risk selectivity. 
Peak production of its Hong Kong 
office, under Shim’s direction (he had 
seven sales units with about 100 pro- 
ducers) was $12,000,000 of business pro- 
aun from January, 1941 to Novem- 
er, 


University of Oregon Graduate 


Mr. Shim was graduated from the 
Iolnani School in Honolulu whose most 
famous alumnus was Dr. Sun Yat-sen, 
father of the Chinese Republic, whose 
widow is one of the famous Soong sis- 
ters. Shim came to the United States 
in 1915 and entered the Ashland High 
School, Ashland, Ore., and _ finished 
there with both scholastic and athletic 
honors. He entered University of Ore- 
gon, majored in economics, and was 
graduated in 1922, He then returned to 
China and became principal of a high 
school in Hong Kong. 

His fondness for baseball—he was the 
star pitcher in school—resulted in his 
entrance into life insurance. He tells the 


(Continued on Page 114) 


Farmers Make Up Their Minds Quickly 


MAJOR JOHN T. SHERK 


a farmer, 51, $4,000 for $190 premium; 
another farmer for $120 premium; one 
a $92 premium; one $25 premium, and 
one for $143—all in one short day. 


His Prize Policyholder 


“My prize policyholder has an inter- 
esting insurance history. I wrote $1,000 
20-Pay for his wife in 1928; then 
nothing until 1944 when he took $1,000 
10-Pay life for each of his three chil- 
dren and paid all premiums in advance. 
When I delivered the policies he wrote 
me a check for $1,700 for $3,000 10-Pay 
life on himself, all premiums prepaid. 
A few months later I received a penny 
postal card from him asking me to 
stop and see him. I had an idea he 
might want to draw out some of his 
money, but he asked me how much 
$5,000 more would be and wrote me a 
check for $2,800. A month later I sug- 
gested he add $5,000 convertible term 
on this latter policy, increasing his 
volume of insurance with little addi- 
tional cost. He did this but became dis- 
satisfied with the term insurance a few 
weeks later and insisted on converting 
it up to 10-Pay life with $309 premium, 
making his total premiums in that one 
year more than $900 annually and with 
all premiums paid up ahead. 

“This last case is perhaps an excep- 
tion, but it is my belief that farmers, 
as well as those in other vocations, are 
today well aware of the permanent value 
of an insurance estate and are more 
willing to put substantial amounts of 
available cash into insurance rather 
than other types of investment which 
are more apt to fluctuate in value.” 
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“WHEN JOHNNY COMES MARCHING HOME-" 


James M. Franklin 
Carl V. Spengeman 


These Associates of ours will soon be home from the wars 
ready to trade guns for ratebooks. We, their colleagues at 
home, eagerly welcome them back. We are proud of their 


As we close ranks once more we face the future with cer- 
tainty and confidence knowing that: 


“The difficult is that which can be done immediately; 
The impossible, that which takes a little longer.” 


George P. Shoemaker Agency 


Provident Mutual Life Insurance Company of Philadelphia 
COrtlandt 7-7345 


New York City 7 

















Facts about the New Jersey 
Agency of the 


NATIONAL LIFE 


MONTPELIER, VERMONT 


“How We Operate” 


Our main source of new business is satisfied customers. 


x ok * 
We are selling a quality product. 


* * * 


We are selling a service which runs into real money. 
Therefore, our selling must be through the endless 


chain system. 


* * * 


Our prospects must come to us through those whom 


we have served and served well. 


FRED S. FERN 


AND ASSOCIATES 


Newark 2, N. J. 
Telephone: MArket 3-2309 


744 Broad Street 
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writers Association, where I could get 
to know my fellow underwriters and be 
known by them. I would endeavor to 
secure my CLU degree since it is the 
hall mark of sound life insurance 
knowledge among life insurance fieldmen. 

(6) Build Prestige Through Good 

Publicity 

The more good publicity I can get 
the better known I become. According- 
ly, I would do all I could to keep my 
name before the public. To my mind, 
there are two sources of publicity—the 
company and myself. A company could 
give me publicity in its house organ 
or in the daily press as a result of my 
agency record, my club standing, my 
persistency record, my CLU attainment, 
etc. I can, of course, create publicity 
for myself through outstanding commu- 
nity activity. However, I can also keep 
my name before people by using calen- 
dars, blotters, etc. One of the most 
effective blotters I have seen has a 
calendar on it with the current month 
and the previous and the next month 
on it as well. There is a lot of truth 
in that old adage that you have to 
spend money to make money. 
(7) Create a Professional Atmosphere 

for the Approach 

I would endeavor to build as favorable 
an atmosphere as possible before ap- 
proaching a prospect. I would use pre- 
approach letters. I have in mind a 
short letter to single men about getting 
ahead in life—that’s what they are most 


interested in. I would like to write to 
married men about security, the most 





important key word today. In neither 
letter would I mention life insurance 
although the letters would be on my 
letterhead. 

I would use the telephone extensively 
—to save my time as well as my client’s 
time. I would never go to see a pros- 
pective female client without calling her 
in advance and giving her the oppor- 
tunity of preparing herself to meet a 
stranger. a 


(8) Organized Sales Talk on 
Presentation 
I have found that if I give a talk 
several times, I begin to repeat it nearly 
word for word. I am convinced that the 
only way to give a good talk is to pre- 
pare it in advance and not just let it 
grow up like Topsy. In either case it 
will become part of me, but in one case 
it will be organized and, accordingly, it 
should be much more effective. I am 
thoroughly sold, therefore, on the value 
of an organized sales talk. 


(9) Must Keep a Looseleaf Policy- 
holder Book 


I would keep a looseleaf policyholder 
book in which I would record all rel- 
evant information concerning a policy- 
holder—both the important information 
I had about the policyholder before he 
became a policyholder of mine and sub- 
sequent information, including full data 
on his life insurance program and con- 
templated additions. Each month, in 
planning sales activity, I would go over 
this book to determine which policy- 
holders I should see that month and, 
more important, why. If I know why 
I should see someone I am prepared in 
advance. 

Like Frank McFarlane of Cleveland, 
if I could get the names of five hundred 
good policyholders in this policyholder 
book, I would have the established 
clientele I would want. I should be able 
to resell each policyholder once every 
five years on the average. If I could do 
this it would mean one hundred sales a 





year from my policyholders. The re- 
ferred leads my policyholders could give 
me should result in about twenty-five 
new sales a year—in all a total of one 
hundred and twenty-five sales a year 
from my policyholders and the leads 
they give me. To my ‘way of thinking, 
this is really being in business for your- 
self in the life insurance business. The 
twenty-five new policyholders referred 
to above, together with additional new 
policyholders from other sources, should 
adequately take the place of those 
policyholders who die or move away 
or become too old, thereby keeping my 
active policyholder group at or around 
the five hundred mark. 


(10) Complete Service to Policyholders 


Service is a much misused word. 
When I say I would do my best to 
render real service to my policyholders 
I mean just that. For instance, if I 
made a sale on a-program approach and 
presentation, I would see to it that my 
client’s insurance was put into income 
form, where necessary, so that the 
things he wanted done would be done. 
By giving as full and efficient life in- 
surance service as I could, I would hope 
that I would be recognized by my 
clients as a competent, honest life un- 
derwriter and would, accordingly, be- 
come their life insurance adviser. 

I would also try to give my clients 
all the service I could outside the life 
insurance business—leads for their busi- 
ness, information regarding a new house, 
etc., I also hope I would have the time 
to send them little congratulatory notes, 
phone calls on their birthdays—little 
personal things that bind people more 
closely together. 


(11) Must Constantly Remember the 
Aim of Being a “Career Life 
Underwriter” 

To keep constantly successful one 
must have worthwhile goals. Whereas I 
would have the material objectives of 
owning a nice home, of educating my 
boys, of enjoying recreations and pleas- 





ures and providing. security for my 
family and myself, etc., I would al:o 
have to have the desire to be number: d 
among the best life underwriters in n.y 
community, to keep me from slippin:.. 
My besetting sins would be procrastin: - 
tion and spells of laziness. To be amor » 
the best life underwriters in my con - 
munity I would have to keep abrea t 
of changing conditions and keep up io 
date on all new ideas and informatio. 
In this way, and only in this way, cou':l 
I give my clients the kind of service 
that should enable me to retain them «s 
my clients. 
Conclusion 


In school we were taught the three 
R’s, reading (w)riting and (a)rithmetic. 
To my mind there are three R’s that 
spell success in the field of life insu:- 
ance selling. They are repeat busines; 
referred leads and renewals that come 
from persistent business well sold 
These three R’s are basic in all sound 
client building. 

I’ve met a lot of life underwriters in 
the last twelve years. I have come to 
the conclusion that success cannot be 
measured in terms of I.Q., or as a re- 
sult of a dynamic personality. The 
homely virtues are more important. 
Honesty, sincerity and hard work are 
the fundamentals of success. Mix these 
with imagination and enthusiasm and 
you have a life insurance salesman go- 
ing places. You have to love this busi- 
ness and get it into your soul to be a 
real life insurance man, in my opinion. 
That’s what keeps the successful man 
going—the knowledge of what his work 
really means in terms of public service. 

I know that I would run into bad 
times—times of disappointment. We all 
do, no matter what job we are in. But 
I know that if I keep looking forward 
I will go forward. If.I look back to 
gloat over past success or to brood 
over past failure, I’m in danger of slip- 
ping back. I can’t stand still. I know 
too that I can succeed if I want to— 
enough. . 
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eeping the [Taxpayer Poste 


Tax Foundation of New York Has Among Its ‘Trustees Many 


Leading Figures in American Business, Financial, 


Insurance and Economic Life 


The Tax Foundation, Inc., of New 
York is a non-profit organization which 
collects and disseminates throughout 
he nation practical and objective re- 
search and information on the impact 
and the future implications of the cost 
f government and the many services 
being paid for with taxpayer funds. It 
is a constructive influence in the de- 
velopment of better standards and new 
vardsticks for public administration, 
‘limination of waste and the achieve- 
ment of a greater return for the tax 
dollar. It draws upon the practical ex- 
perience of industry and coordinates the 
scientific research in this field, making 
available to citizen groups everywhere 
special investigations looking toward 
simplification of existing tax structures, 
the examination of the economic effects 
of taxes upon the welfare of the com- 
munities, states and the nation as a 
whole and precise data regarding im- 
proved methods of public administration. 
In thirty-six states there are associa- 
tions working with the Tax Foundation, 
all combining to form a national move- 
ment of increasing significance. 


Insurance Affiliations of Trustees 


Chairman of the Tax Foundation’s 
board of trustees is William B. Warner 


of McCall Corporation who is a trustee 
of the Atlantic Mutual Insurance Co. 
and a director of the Centennial Insur- 
ance Co., a running-mate of the Atlan- 
tic Mutual. Other trustees with insurance 
affiliations are President Louis J. Taber 
of Farmers & Traders Life; Roswell 
Magill, former Undersecretary of the 
Treasury; Lewis A. Brown of Johns 
Manville, and S. Sloan Colt of Bankers 
Trust Co., trustees of the Mutual Life, 
and A. W. Robertson of Westinghouse, 
who is a director of Reliance Life. 
Among other trustees are John W. 
Hanes, former Undersecretary of the 
Treasury; Paul G. Hoffman, Studebaker 
Corporation; Paul W. Garrett, General 


Motors; Raymond Moley of Newsweek ; 
Charles R. Hook, American Rolling 
Mill Co.; H. J. Heinz II, of H. J. Heinz 


Co. Executive director of Tax Founda- 
tion, Inc., is Charles C. Bauer, an as- 
sistant director is Albert Parker. 
About eight years ago it became ob- 
vious, as a result of then existing trends 
in Federal spending, that the incidence 
of taxation would play an increasingly 
important part not only in America’s 
future economy but even more in plan- 
ning the future of American industry. 
Up to that time the cost of government 
(Federal, state and local), high though 
it was, had never reached the point 
where it constituted a definite threat 
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to the well-being of the nation or the 
standard of living of its people. Taxa- 
tion had largely been confined to the 
more or less orthodox purposes of gov- 
ernment as then understood. The con- 
cept of taxation as an implement of 
social policy had not yet been accepted 
as a basis for Federal legislation. 

In 1936 coming events began to cast 
menacing shadows. Corporate and indi- 
vidual tax rates were increased sharply 
to implement far-reaching social pro- 
grams of the Federal Government. It 
was at that point that the Tax Founda- 
tion was organized. 


Must Rediscover the Virtue of Thrift 


In discussing the first seven years of 
its existence, the Tax Foundation stated 
that the next seven years also promise 
to be fateful ones. They will test the 
moral fibre of the American people in 
such a way as not even the war has 
tested it. The dangers which confront 
the domestic economy now that ‘peace 
has returned are insiduous and difficult 
to guard against. 

“Between the perils of inflation on 
the one hand and those of deflation on 
the other the nation’s course must be 
carefully charted,” says the Tax Foun- 
dation. “Between the efforts to hold 
post-war prices down and the reinvigora- 





WILLIAM B. WARNER 
Chairman of Tax Foundation 


tion of profit incentives that will stimu- 
late the making of new products and 
the creation of new jobs, a balance must 
be struck that will speed sound recovery 
and prevent a shorf-lived boom. The 
nation, like the individual, must redis- 
cover the virtue of thrift. Not even the 
alluring phrase, “we owe it to our- 
selves” can ease the burden of a $300 
billion national debt, while we strive, 
as we must to maintain the nation’s 
solvency. 

“Tt is to such goals, in the fateful 
years ahead, that America must dedi- 
cate itself. Once more the issue will 
be joined between economic experi- 
mentalism and the hard road of self- 
denial which creates rather than dis- 
sipates the nation’s wealth.” 
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Each Year Agent Takes 40 
To Hear Gershwin Concert 





SIDNEY L. WOLKENBERG 


Sidney L. Wolkenberg, Chas. B. 
Knight agency, Union Central, New 
York, member of executive committee 
of New York City Chapter, CLU, and 
on board of directors of Life Under- 
writers Association of the City of New 
York, is one of the city’s most ardent 
George Gershwin enthusiasts. : 

In June just before the Gershwin 
jubilee took place here, at time of pre- 
miere of the movie, “Rhapsody in Blue 
(story of Gershwin’s life and containing 
many of his most popular numbers), 
Wolkenberg wrote to Paul Whiteman, 
who had conducted the rhapsody for 
the first time in a concert hall, and 
asked what he, as a non-professional, 
could do in the interest of the jubilee. 
He was told about a War Bond rally 
which was to be held in Times Square, 
part of the jubilee features, and he 
might use that vehicle in some way. 
Through Walter E. Barton, general 
agent, an appeal was made to President 
W. Howard Cox of the Union Central 
for an allocation of part of the Union 
Central’s participation in that bond 
campaign. As a result, Wolkenberg, on 
behalf of the Union Central, was au- 
thorized to buy a $1,000,000 War Bond. 
which he did. 

Asked by The Gold Book to tell of 
his interest in the composer, Mr. Wol- 
kenberg said: 

“I have always had a deep love for 
music and at one time studied the vio- 
lin. When ‘Rhapsody in Blue’ first came 
before the public the spirit of that 
music, as far as I was concerned, de- 
picted the times and my interest in 
this particular composer began to grow. 
In December, 1928, I heard Gershwin 
play ‘Rhapsody in Blue’ at a tea concert 
where Mme. Marguerite Dalvarez, Peru- 

(Continued on Page 147) 





Social Security 


(Continued from Page 36) 


benefits through the use of the survey 
form. 
John S. Murphy’s Approach 

Like Mr. Schwinger, Mr. Murphy al- 
ways sends a pre-call mailer. In his case 
he uses a standard company mailing 
piece. He does it on a pre-call basis, 
following up every name circularized. 
His approach goes something like this. 

“Mr. Jones, I find that most men have 
been too busy to take the time to co- 
ordinate their Social Security with their 
general property, securities, and life in- 
surance now owned. I would like to 
show you, without obligation, just what 
your present financial picture is—for 
your family if you die, and for yourself, 
if you live.” 

In seven out of ten cases this launches 
Mr. Murphy on an interview, and he 


ends by getting the information. His 
purpose is, of course, to make up a sim- 
ple plan—to show him the spaces where 
his life insurance and Social Security 
provide little or no income. Then he 
endeavors to fill in the gaps. 

In the first interview he asks the 
prospect to tell him the amount needed 
tor a clean-up fund, the amount of in- 
come for his wife during the minority of 
the children, and amount needed for 
college. Then there is the dear decision 
as to an income to his wife for life. In 
every case where there are children 
he asks a question which he believes has 
more to do with the sales than any other 
factor: “Mr. Jones, what in your mind 
is the most important thing you could 
dc for your children?” Nine times out 
of ten he will say, “Give them an edu- 
cation.” Mr. Murphy then says: 

“An education is important. But 1 
wonder if, after all, you couldn’t say that 
the most important thing you can do for 
your children is to guarantee that under 
no circumstances will their parents, or a 
parent, ever be dependent upon them. 
This is a wonderful basis from which to 
establish an adequate Retirement In- 
come goal.” 


Graph Sheet of Most Agents 


Most agents use a graph sheet chart- 
ing Social Security and life insurance 











income payments, showing the gap pe- 
riods and sharp drop-off in income as chil- 
dren become age eighteen. The picture 
at retirement is also usually charted. In 
fact, there are many agents who start 
their interview by talking about the re- 
tirement benefits under Social Security 
because this phase is often easier to dis- 
cuss with prospects. In either event, 
however, the goal is to do a coordinated 
programming job. 

The experience of Mr. Schwinger and 
Mr. Murphy is representative of many 
agents who have increased their business 
through capitalizing on Social Security. 
The steps these agents have taken are 
usually these: 

They have familiarized themselves 
with the Social Security Act and its pro- 
visions, 

They have set up a specific means of 
qualifying prospects, where the Social 
Security approach is of interest. 

They have worked out a direct and 
interest-getting approach. 

They have used a company-furnished 
plan of charting Social Security and life 
insurance income payments so that they 
could quickly and graphically illustrate 
the picture, and then have a good basis 
for presenting their sales points. 

They have put the plan to work, and 
kept it working. 
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Future sales often depend upon the slender thread of 
memory. The use of “Your Estate”, a personalized monthly 
bulletin forges a strong chain of motivating ideas into 


“Your Estate” is an effective mailing piece designed to 
keep your clients on the active list, reminding them that 
you are ready to afford them competent life insurance 


Considerably less than one per cent of licensed life in- 
surance agents in the country use “Your Estate’. But of 
that group, seventy-one have been mentioned as leading 
agents or general agents of their companies, sixty-three are 
Chartered Life Underwriters and sixty-four are members 
of the million dollar round table. 


Your clients are your prospects only as long as they re- 
member you favorably. The use of “Your Estate” will 
assure this at a nominal cost. 


“Your Estate” is available to a limited number of life 
underwriters. Sample copies and rates will be mailed upon 


The Sentinel Press 
Post Office Box 111 
Newark, New Jersey 
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Shakespeare 


(Continued from Page 54) 
oe hh aan But do not stain 
The even virtue of our enterprise, 
Nor the insuppressive mettle of our 
spirits, 
To think that, or our cause or our 
performance 
Did need an oath; when every drop of 
blood 
That every Roman bears, and nobly 
bears, 
Is guilty of a several bastardy, 
If he do break the smallest particle 
Of any promise that hath pass’d from 
him.—Julius Caesar. 
A good conscience will make any pos- 
sible satisfaction—Henry IV. 
Reputation 
What we earn and put aside let us get 
with honor. 
The purest 
afford 
Is spotless reputation: that away, 
Men are but gilded loam or painted 
clay. 
Mine honor is my life; both grow in 
one; 
Take honor from me, and my life is 
done :—Richard II. 
Good name in man and woman, dear 
my lord, 
Is the immediate jewel of their souls: 
Who steals my purse steals trash: ’tis 
something, nothing; 
’Twas mine, ’tis his, and has been slave 
to thousands ; 
But he that filches from me my good 
name 
rd me of that which not enriches 
im, 
And makes me poor indeed. 


—Othello. 
Procrastination 
that we would do, 
We should do when we wo1ld for this 
‘would’ changes 
And hath abatements and delays as 
many 
As there are tongues, are hands, are 
accidents ; 
And then this ‘should’ is like a spend- 
thrift sigh, 
That hurts by easing.—Hamlet. 
There is a tide in the affairs of men, 
Which, taken at the flood, leads on to 
fortune : 
Omitted, all the voyage of their life 
Is bound in shallows and in miseries. 
On such a full sea are we now afloat ; 
And we must take the current when it 
serves, 
Or lose owr ventures.—Julius Caesar. 
Lack of Peace of Mind 
We are such stuff 
—— are made on, and our little 
ife 
Is rounded with a sleep. Sir, I am 
vex'd; 
Bear with my weakness; my old brain 
ts troubled: 
Be not disturb’d with my infirmity; 
If you be pleased, retire into my cell 
And there repose: a turn or two I'll 


treasure mortal times 


Walk, 

To still my beating mind. 

—The Tempest. 
I see men’s judgments are 

A parcel of their fortunes; and things 

outward 

Do draw the inward quality after them, 

To suffer all alike. 

—Antony and Cleopatra. 
Peace of Mind and Readiness 

If it be now, ’tis not to come; if it be 
not to come, it will be now; tf it be 
not now, yet it will come: the readi- 
ness ts all: since no man has aught of 
what he leaves, what is’t to leave be- 
times ?-—Hamlet. 

And now a thought to end with, Can we, 
in this privileged twentieth century realize 
the haunting fear to a sensitive man, of a 
time in which there was no permanent in- 
surance or annuity? 





Eating Years—Earning Years 
Since man discovered that his eating 


years are often longer than his earning - 


years many plans have been developed 
by him to strike a balance between the 
two. None, however, has ever served 
the purpose quite so well as has life 
insurance.—‘“Imperial Life-Guard,” Im- 
perial Life Assurance Co. of Canada. 


On 
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The Control of Insurance Situation 


‘nactment of Public Law 15 Followed U. S. Supreme Court Decision That Insurance 





Is Commerce; Legislative Action by States Being Taken to Preserve Supervision; 


Studies by Committees of the Industry; Sequence of Events From Paul vs. Virginia 


Decision of 1866 to Date 


By Dave E. SATTERFIELD, JR. 
General Counsel, Life Insurance Association of America 


Because of the far-reaching significance of the decisions of the United 
States Supreme Court in the South-Eastern Underwriters Association and 
the Polish National Alliance cases, declaring insurance to be commerce; and, 
particularly, because of their bearing on current legislative proposals touch- 


ing the business of insurance—both Federal and state 





the foreground, his- 


tories and resulting problems of these cases, together with subsequent legis- 
lative events, are reviewed in this article. 


During the first half of the nineteenth 
century, the business of insurance was 
not subjected to special governmental 
control. The only governmental require- 
ments were periodical reports to the 
State Departments as were required at 
that time from certain corporations. 
About the middle of the century, a spe- 
cial questionnaire was devised by the 
authorities of the State of New York 
for use in connection with the reports 
of life insurance companies. It was not 
until 1852 that any state in the Union 
provided specifically for the supervision 
of insurance companies and appointed 
officials for that purpose. The first su- 
pervisory law was enacted in Massachu- 
setts. Seven years later, in 1859, an In- 
surance Department was established by 
the State of New York, and duties 
similar to those performed by the Mas- 
sachusetts Department were undertaken. 
In the following ten years, thirty-five 
states either established special depart- 
ments for the supervision of insurance, 
or delegated such supervision to spe- 
cified officials appointed for that purpose. 


Paul vs. Virginia 


When the United States Supreme 
Court, in the famous case of Paul vs. 
Virginia (8 Wallace 168) in 1868 held 
that a state statute imposing a deposit 
requirement on insurance corporations of 
another state was not in conflict with 
the Commerce Clause of the Constitu- 
tion, on the ground that “issuing a con- 
tract of insurance is not a transaction 
of commerce,” it propounded a_phil- 
osophy which had a dominant influence 
in the development of governmental 
supervision in the United States. 

In 1866, Samuel B. Paul, the defendant. 
a resident of the State of Virginia, was 
appointed agent of several insurance 
companies incorporated in the State of 
New York to carry on the general busi- 
ness of insurance against fire; and, in 
pursuance of the law of Virginia, he 
filed with the auditor of public accounts 
of the state his authority from the com- 
panies to act as their agent. He then 
applied for a license as such agent within 
the State of Virginia, offering at the 
time to comply with all the requirements 
of the statute respecting foreign insur- 
ance companies, excepting the provisions 
requiring a deposit of bonds with the 
treasurer of the state. His unwillingness 
to comply with these provisions resulted 
in the Commonwealth of Virginia re- 
fusing to issue him a license. Notwith- 
standing this refusal, Paul undertook to 
act in the state as agent for New York 
companies without any license. For this 
violation of the statute, he was indicted 


and convicted in the city of Petersburg. 
On error to the Supreme Court of Ap- 
peals of Virginia, the judgment was af- 
firmed, and the case appealed to the 
United States Supreme Court. In that 
tribunal, Mr. Paul took the position that 
the Commonwealth of Virginia did not 


‘have the authority to compel insurance 


agents to become licensed, since the 
business of insurance, when transacted 
across state lines, was interstate com- 
merce, and any statute attempting to 
force an agent to become licensed and 
pay a fee therefor, was a burden on 
interstate commerce, and would be un- 
constitutional under the Commerce 
Clause of the United States Constitution. 

On November 1, 1869, the Supreme 
Court delivered its famous opinion that 
insurance was not commerce within the 
meaning of the Commerce Clause of the 
Constitution, and affirmed the decision 
of the Supreme Court of Appeals of the 
State of Virginia. This opinion was re- 
affirmed by the Supreme Court in a 
long line of subsequent cases extending 
over a period of seventy-five years, and 
became accepted constitutional doctrine.* 
Since it precluded the invoking of the 
Commerce Clause to restrict state regu- 
lation of insurance, it constituted a legal 
bulwark for the supervision of insur- 
ance by the states. 


Federal Control of Insurance Proposals 


There were a number of efforts made 
down through the years to secure legis- 
lative approval of some measure of Fed- 
eral control of the business of insurance. 
In 1868, while Mr. Paul was enmeshed 
in the toils of the law down in Virginia, 
a bill was introduced in the United 
States Senate proposing a National Bu- 
reau of Insurance. This measure died 
in committee. In 1892 a bill was intro- 
duced in the United States House of 
Representatives creating the office of 
Commissioner of Insurance. It was 
never reported out of committee. In 1897, 
a bill was introduced in the United 
States Senate providing that insurance 
companies doing business outside of the 





*E. G. Paul vs. Virginia, 8 Wall, 168; Ducat 
vs. Chicago, 10 Wall. 410; Liverpool Insurance 
Co, vs. Massachusetts, 10 Wall. 566; Philadel- 
phia Fire Association vs, New York, 119 U. S. 
110; Hooper vs, California, 155 U. S. 648; 
Noble vs. Mitchell, 164 U. S. 367; Orient In- 
surance Co, vs. Daggs, 172 U. S. 557; New 
York Life Insurance Co. vs. Cravens, 178 U. S. 
389; Nutting vs, Massachusetts, 183 U. S. 553; 
New York Life Ins. Co. vs. Deer Lodge County, 
231 U. S. 495; Northwestern Mutual Life Ins. 
Co. vs. Wisconsin, 247 U. S. 132; National 
Insurance Co. vs. Wanberg, 260 U. S. 71; 
Bothwell vs. Buckbee, Meers Co., 275 U. S. 
274. See also Doyle vs, Continental Ins. Co., 
94 _U. S. 535, overruled on other grounds by 


Terral vs. Burke Const. Co., 257 U. S. 529. 





DAVE E.. SATTERFIELD, JR. 


states of their incorporation were 
deemed to be engaged in interstate 
commerce. This measure languished and 
died in committee. 

President Theodore Roosevelt, in mes- 
sages to the Congress on December 6, 
1904, and on December 5, 1905, recom- 
mended that the Congress assume con- 
trol of insurance. In 1904, Senator John 
F. Dryden, of New Jersey, introduced a 
bill in the Senate to establish a Bureau 
of Insurance in the Department of Com- 
merce. The bill never got out of com- 
mittee. After President Roosevelt’s sec- 
ond recommendation, the House Judici- 
ary Committee, with an air of finality, 
reported that the courts had no power 
to regulate insurance, and in dismissing 
the matter, it had this to say: 

“The views of the Supreme Court have 
practically met the approval of the Bar 
and businessmen of the United States as 
being in accord with law and common 
sense.” ; 

* * * 

“If there was any doubt upon the sub- 
ject, it has been dispelled by the argu- 
ment made for Federal control. All at once 
it is voiced throughout the nation that a 
way out of the difficulty has been dis- 
covered, and the happy thought ts sug- 
gested that Congress can declare insurance 
to be commerce; and that on account of 
the great interests involved the Supreme 
Court will reverse itself and the law of 
the nation and hold the legislation consti- 
tutional. The suggestion is not very com- 
plimentary to the Supreme Court that, on 
account of great interests involved, that 
tribunal would reverse its decisions for a 
century, absolutely wipe out and destroy 
the police powers of the states that have 
so many times been upheld by that court” 
(p. 18). (H. R. Rep. No. 2491, 59th 
Cong., 1st Sess., March 23, 1906.) 

Consequently, governmental supervi- 


, 





sion of insurance in the United States 
developed exclusively as a state function. 
The resulting state system which has 
evolved out of the experience of nearly 
a century, has proved an effective one. 
The insurance industry, organized and 
conducted in accordance with state Jaws, 
is adapted to the state system of regu- 
lation and, under it, has attained a high 
level of social usefulness, and a strong 
financial position which has established 
security for millions of American homes 
and families. 


SEUA Case 


There were abundant signs in the 
early Thirties that the Supreme Court 
was traveling in the direction of a re- 
versal of Paul vs. Virginia. A  succes- 
sion of decisions in that tribunal evi- 
dencing the court’s willingness to extend 
the definition of interstate commerce, 
and its findings in cases concerning the 
application of the National Labor Rela- 
tions Act, all were indicative of a new 
trend and a new philosophy in the Su- 
preme Court. 

Against this historical background, the 
Anti-trust Division of the United States 
Department of Justice sounded a chal- 
lenge, in August 1942, to the then ex- 
istent status of insurance. The Depart- 
ment announced that it would conduct a 
Federal Grand Jury investigation at At- 
lanta, Ga., into alleged violations of the 
Sherman Anti-trust laws by fire insur- 
ance companies. On November 21, 1942, 
a criminal indictment was returned 
against the South-Eastern Underwriters 
Association, an organization of fire in- 
surance companies operating in Georgia, 
Florida, Alabama, North Carolina, Soutii 
Carolina and Virginia; twenty-seven of 
its officers, and its 198 capital stock in- 
surance members, alleging conspiracy to 
fix and maintain arbitrary and non-com- 
petitive premium rates and to monopo- 
lize trade and commerce in fire insurance 
in the six states in which the associa- 
tion members operated, in violation of 
the Sherman Anti-trust Act. 

Defining fire insurance as a “com- 
modity,” the indictment charged ten 
specific practices in restraint of trade, 
including adoption of uniform premium 
rates, uniform commissions to agents. 
uniform reclassification for all types of 
fire insurance and standard clauses re- 
lating to coverage, maintaining inspec- 
tion and rating bureaus, denying rein- 
surance facilities to non-association com- 
panies, and threatening to boycott and 
withhold patronage from concerns doing 
business with non-association companies 
A demurrer to the indictment, filed 01 
behalf of the defendants, was upheld b: 
the District Court of the United State: 
at Atlanta, on the grounds that the in 
dictment did not state facts sufficient tc 
constitute an offense against the United 
States; that the business of fire insur- 
ance was not commerce and had beer 
repeatedly so held by the United State: 
Supreme Court; and that the court wa‘ 
without jurisdiction of the subject-matte: 
of the indictment. Accordingly, the in- 

(Continued on Page 124) 
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OY’. C. has patd out over $1 bilhon 
to polwyholders and benepictartes / 


Union Central is proud to join the small group of great 
life insurance companies that have paid out over $1 billion 


to policyholders and beneficiaries since their founding. 


Always known as a “policyholders’ company,” Union 
Central is also pre-eminently an “agents’ company.” A 
constant flow of timely, practical sales aids and selling - 
leads helps keep U. C. representatives clicking, month 


in and out. 


The UNION CENTRAL LIFE 
_ INSURANCE COMPANY 


Ee | Cincinnati, Ohio 
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Millions Hear Radio Programs of 


Life Insurance Companies 


By O iver J. Jonzs 


The number of life insurance com- 
panies in the United States using the 
air waves as a medium for promotion 
of good will and in educating the public 
to the need for protection and security 
through ownership of life insurance is 
growing. Programs sponsored by insur- 


ance companies range from fifteen 
minute transcriptions over local net- 
works to a full hour of entertain- 


ment on a nation-wide hook-up. The 
size of the unseen audience for some 
of these programs is tremendous and 
represents a large percentage of poten- 
tial policyholders. Sponsors’ messages 
in almost all instances are brief and 
unpretentious, 

Some life insurance companies using 
the radio are The Travelers, The Pru- 
dential, Equitable Society, National Life 
& Accident, Western & Southern, Mu- 
tual Benefit Health & Accident, Jeffer- 
son Standard and Forest Lawn Life 
Insurance Co. The Travelers, National 
Life & Accident and Jefferson Standard 
own their own radio stations. Of the 
station-owners, the Travelers has been 
longest in the field. 


The Prudential Programs 


The use of nation-wide radio net- 
works in life insurance advertising made 
by The Prudential has had gratifying 
results. The Prudential has not con- 
fined itself to a single type of program. 


was an immediate success. Accordingly, 
“When a Girl Marries” remained on the 
air until August, 1941, when it was sup- 
planted by a three-quarter hour pro- 
gram, “The Prudential Family Hour,” 
which is still being heard each Sunday 
over the CBS network. On September 23 
the time of the program was changed. 
Heretofore, it was from 5 o’clock to 
5:45 pm. EWT. Now it is from 5 
o’clock to 5:30 p.m. 

At present, “The Prudential Family 
Hour” features Patrice Munsel, young 
and charming coloratura soprano of 
Metropolitan Opera Company; Earl 
Wrightson, baritone; Jack Smith, popu- 
lar song specialist, and The Prudential 
chorus of twelve voices. Al Goodman 
has been musical director of the thirty- 
three-piece orchestra since the inception 
of the program. 

On August 27 The Prudential inau- 
gurated a second program to supplement 
“The Family Hour” and it reaches an 
even larger cross section of the listen- 
ing public. The new show, “Jack Berch 
and His Boys,” is heard over the 
American Broadcasting Co. (Blue) net- 
work Monday through Friday at 4 
o'clock pm. EST. A distinct radio 
personality, Berch specializes in familiar 
songs coupled with’ bits of friendly, 
homespun philosophy. The versatile trio 
of Charlie Magante, accordion vir- 
tuoso; Tony Matola, guitarist, and 





Left to right: 


Its initial venture, back in May, 1939, 
was a daytime serial, “When a Girl 
Marries,” a so-called “soap opera” which 
was broadcast five days a week over the 
CBS network. The program, designed to 
create a more thorough understanding 
and deeper appreciation of the services 
and benefits available to the public 
through The Prudential and its agents 





Charles Magante, accordionist; George Wright, pianist; Eddie 
Dunn, announcer; Tony Matola, guitarist; Jack Berch, star. 


George Wright, pianist, lend musical 
support. 

By this combination of two shows, 
The Prudential confidently expects to 
add to its millions of listeners, to make 
a real and worthwhile contribution to 
the institution of life insurance and to 
be of: particular benefit to Prudential 


representatives. 


“This Is Your FBI” 


“This Is°- Your FBI,” dramatization of 
authentic cases taken direct from the 
FBI official files, was inaugurated as a 
regular series over the American Broad- 
casting Co. by the Equitable Society as 
a public service program. Its debut was 
made April 6, 1945, and the program is 
heard every Friday evening from 8:30 


Equitable Society, made a talk in which 
he said 

“We believe that no medium more 
vital than this official FBI broadcast 
could be used to bring the Society closer 
to its members and those who may be- 
come members in the future. Our busi- 
ness, too, is that of safeguarding the se- 
curity of the American family. Whether 





President Parkinson With Equitable’s Program Officials | 








Left to right: Mark Woods, president, American Broadcasting Co.; Jerry 
Devine, director, producer; T. I. Parkinson; J. R. Warwick, vice president, War- 


wick & Legler. 


o’clock for half an hour over a coast-to- 
coast hook-up, The dramatized stories show 
how FBI serves the people and also how 
the public can help the FBI in its war 
on crime. Using approximately 185 sta- 
tions these radio dramas place emphasis 
on law and enforcement and describe 
individual operations of FBI men in a 
series of most interesting crime pre- 
ventions. During the war, examples were 
given of how enemies of the nation 
have been circumvented by FBI agents 
and American citizens who have co- 
operated. The Equitable Society’s spon- 
sorship of this radio program was based 

on the vital job being done by FBI in 
protecting the individual, his family and 
his business and the nation, which 
parallels the protection provided by the 
Equitable Society in safeguarding the 
financial security of the American 
family, 


“This Is Your FBI” is produced by 
Jerry Devine, one of radio’s top writer- 
directors. He has been a consultant of 
the War Department, a member of the 
War Writers Board Radio Committee 
and is a former president of the Radio 
Directors Guild. Carl Frank is the an- 
nouncer, and Frank Lovejoy, narrator, 
both prominent in radio circles. War- 
wick & Legler, Inc., 230 Park Avenue, 
New York, is the advertising agency in 
charge of the arrangements for these 
broadcasts. At thé opening broadcast 
Thomas I. Parkinson, president of the 


it be through the provision of life insur- 
ance protection for your loved ones, or 
the protection of your homes and prop- 
erty, or the financing of industry to make 
more and better jobs, or the participa- 
tion in war bond subscription and other 
activities—in fact, in nearly every form 
of security other than the services ren- 
dered by your FBI, the Equitable con- 
siders itself your partner and your 
friend. Public service and human rela- 
tionships — the preservation of homes 
for widows and children; the education 
of sons and daughters; the security 
and comfort of thousands of elderly 
men and women living in retirement; 
and, finally, the peace of mind of the 
American citizen, is the mission of cur 
Society. And, after all, there could be 
no closer parallel to the objectives of 
your Federal Bureau of Investigation.” 

Mark Woods, president of the Ame«i- 
can Broadcasting Co., is a staunch be- 
liever in life insurance. 


Travelers WTIC Station 


The Travelers Companies have lad 
twenty years of radio experience. TI ‘if 
station, WTIC, first went on the ir 
February 10, 1925, with the transmiss:or 
power of 500 watts. Four years after- 
ward the power was raised to 50,(00 
watts, thereby making it one of the 
nation’s most potent aerial voices. One 
of the charter members of the NBC 


(Continued on Page 98) 
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“How fortunate you are to have two such talented children,” exclaimed an admiring friend. “They're my lifeline—my strongest one,” 
said their proud father. “How odd, then, that you should provide such a weak lifeline for them,” declared his friend. “But I own 


or 


large life insurance policies. I don’t understand,” the host protested. “The most devoted fathers often don’t,” said his wise agent- 
friend. And he quickly showed the father that despite the fact that he had a great deal of insurance, his children might actually have 
a difficult time of it. “And if you live, even your own future is not taken care of,” he pointed out. 


“But can I still provide a good insurance future?” the troubled fatfer pleaded. His friend replied, “We can soon tell from your 


Analagraph.” Together they drew a picture. And, in his Anala- 









graph, this father could see his later independence. Or, without 
him, ample lifelong insurance income for his dear ones. “Your 
plan,” exclaimed the relieved father, “is so human and 


sound.” “And easily arranged,” said his good friend. 


bar 


v% ~ : 
Sore gag nn tet hes 


QUESTION: Which life insurance com- 
pany, now 100 years old, lets you picture 
your own future with the Analagraph ? 


ANSWER: 


The Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Company 
Newark, New Jersey 


(FROM OUR SERIES OF ADVERTISEMENTS IN NATIONAL MAGAZINES) 
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Radio Programs 
(Continued from Page 96) 


chain, WTIC has contributed literally 
hundreds of hours of entertainment and 
information relayed throughout the 
country. It has been a training ground 
for well-known radio announcers, actors, 
technicians and executives. 

From the beginning the Travelers, in 
its use of the station, has relied on in- 
direct advertising. Stress has always 
been placed on the name rather than 
the commodity, on the well-proven prin- 
ciple that the placing of desirable in- 
surance requires the personal solicita- 
tion of the agent. The station may pave 
the way for the agent, but does not 
attempt to do any direct selling for 
him. Thus, the Travelers Companies de- 
pend on the name value of the an- 
nouncement, “This Is Station WTIC, 
Hartford, The Travelers Insurance Com- 
panies,” and on arousing interest in 
various lines of coverage by means of 
brief announcements concerning them. 

At present, two commercial announce- 
ments are broadcast each day and 
usually heard during the reading of the 
news (WTIC maintains a complete news 
service furnished by Associated Press, 
United Press and Trans Radio). In ad- 
dition to its standard-wave transmitter, 
WTIC also broadcasts by FM (fre- 
quency modulation). On this latter trans- 
mitter, the Travelers presents a full 
hour of recorded classical music, called 
“The Symphony Hour.” FM_ is, of 
course, now available only to the com- 
paratively few radio-owners whose sets 
are of the FM type. It is with an eye 
to the post-war future that the com- 
panies help to support the FM station. 

The announcements in “The Symphony 
Hour” are confined to one a day, and 
these are concerned with an_ historical 
cvent the anniversary of which happens 
to fall on that day. The discussion of 
the anniversary leads naturally and 
easily into a brief discussion of some 
form of insurance issued by the 
Travelers. 

Throughout the field, numerous Trav- 
elers agents and agencies use radio, their 
scripts being provided by the publicity de- 
partment of the home office. Among those 
who have used the air lanes to advan- 
tage are TerBush & Powell, Schenec- 
tady; Lockwood Insurance Agency, 
Manchester; John Sise & Co., Ports- 


mouth; Ford Insurance Co., Martins- 
ville, Va.; Julius Heisinger, Oconto, 
Wis.; Sault Insurance Agency, Sault 
Ste. Marie Mich.; Mortgage & Insur- 


ance Co., Charlottesville, Va.; Conway 
& Conway, Sherbrooke, Quebec; Dan 
Desmond, Springfield, Mass.; Kittrell 
Insurance Agency, Texarkana, Texas; 


John L. Wasey, Inc., Lake Charles, La. 


National Life & Accident’s 
Station WSM 


\nother of the pioneer radio stations 
in the country is WSM in Nashville, 
ywned and operated by the National 
Life & Accident Insurance Co., which 
is observing its twentieth anniversary 
this year. WSM was launched by the 
National Life in November, 1925, has 
been owned and operated continuously 
by the company, and today enjoys a high 
position in radio prominence. It is clear 
channel at 650 kilocycles, and operates 
on 50,000 watts power, the maximum 
allowable any station today. 

Edwin W. Craig, president, National 
Life & Accident, was responsible for 
the company’s early interest in radio. 
When a vice president of the company, 
Mr. Craig interested himself in radio 
and was quick to envision its opportuni- 
ties and possibilities, and he has re- 
tained his interest in the station and 
exercised executive direction over its 
activities throughout its existence. Mr. 
Craig has been prominent in the affairs 
of broadcasters, and in the National 
Association of Broadcasters he has 
served on a number of important com- 
mittees. 

For the past ten years, the National 
Life & Accident has carried programs 
of its own on WSM, designed to pro- 


mote its own business and its relations 
with policyholders and the public. At 
times, the company has carried as many 
as three different programs weekly. 

All National L. & programs on 
the station are definitely and purposely 
“low pressure” insofar as selling life 
insurance is concerned, and commercial 
announcements are invariably of an in- 
stitutional nature. In no instance has 
there been an effort made to sell life 
insurance directly via radio. It is not 
offered for sale on the station, nor are 
listeners asked to write for sample poli- 
cies. The commercials feature “The 
Shield Man in Your Neighborhood,” and 
the call letters of the station have been 
adapted into the slogan, “We Shield 
Millions” to emphasize the company’s 
well known shield trade-mark. 

Typical of National Life programs on 
WSM at one time or another are these: 


has been active in the development of 
radar, Jack Harris, formerly director of 
special events at WSM, is in charge of 
press relations for General Douglas 
MacArthur in the Pacific; Jack Stapp, 
program director, is with OWI and only 
recently returned from an_ extended 
European assignment in connection with 
radio. In addition, WSM has lost to 
the services a crew of engineers and 
announcers sufficient to man half a 
dozen radio stations. Manager of the 
station is Harry Stone, a prominent 
figure throughout the industry, who has 
been associated with WSM _ since its 
inception, fitst as announcer, later as 
assistant manager, and now as manager. 

These, plus WSM’s public service ac- 
tivities, is regarded as making and cul- 
tivating friends for the company eigh- 
teen hours every day, and placing the 
company’s agents on a basis where they 
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| Regulars on The Grand Ole Op’ry 








Charles Renegar 


Roy Acuff’s Band broadcasts coast-to-coast on a network of 120 NBC stations 


every Saturday. 


“America’s Flag Abroad,” “Salute to 
the Colleges,” “Radio Patrol,” “National 
Life Canteen,” “The Fireside Singers.” 
Best known perhaps for its “Grand Ole 
Op’ry,” a Saturday night fixture which 
has been on the station since shortly 
after it began operations, WSM’s mail 
count has repeatedly shown a substan- 
tial listening audience far beyond its 
ordinary range of reception. “The Grand 
Ole Op’ry” is a program of folk-music 
featuring native musicians and music, 
part of which is broadcast coast-to- 
coast on a network of some 120 NBC 
stations every Saturday. 

WSM has received a number of 
awards for meritorious service, but per- 
haps the finest tribute ever paid it came 
at the hands of the city of Louisville 
and its people. In 1937, when Louisville 
was threatened with destruction by the 
floods which swept the Middle West and 
South, and when electric power in 
Louisville was completely out and Louis- 
ville radio stations unable to operate, 
the entire facilities of WSM—200 miles 
away—were placed at the disposal of 
Louisville and for more than forty-eight 
hours, the work of rescue and relief in 
Louisville was directed through WSM 
via telephone lines from Louisville to 
Nashville. 

From WSM has gone a vital con- 
tribution of talent to the war effort. 
Colonel E. M. Kirby, chief of the radio 
branch, bureau of public relations, the 
War Department, and the man respon- 
sible for the famous Army Hour pro- 
gram on NBC, was formerly with the 
National Life & Accident and produced 
the first programs on WSM designed 
to promote the company’s own business. 
Tack DeWitt, WSM’s chief engineer, 
has been doing work at Bell Labora- 


tories for about three years, where he 
rarely encounter anybody who doesn’t 
know of the company through radio, if 
not otherwise. 


Jefferson Standard Buys Station 


In the spring of this year the Jeffer- 
son Standard Life, Greensboro, N. C.,, 
entered the radio field through the pur- 
chase of Station WBT, Charlotte, N. C. 
President of the corporation is Joseph 

Bryan, vice. president of Jefferson 
Standard, who announces that the pres- 
ent plans of the company consist of try- 
ing to maintain the fine record of per- 
formance, which has been accomplished 
so far under Columbia Broadcasting Co. 
ownership and its present management. 
The corporation headed by Mr. Bryan 
intends to operate the station when and 
if the Federal Communications Com- 
mission approves a transfer. Station 
WBT is a clear channel station operat- 
ing with 50,000 watt power on a fre- 
quency of 1,110 kilocycles. The pur- 
chase price was given as $1,505,000. 


Mutual Benefit H. & A. Ass’n 


“Freedom of Opportunity,” program 
of the Mutual Benefit Health & Acci- 
dent Association, Omaha, now in the 
second half of the second year, is on 
226 stations of the Mutual Broadcasting 
System each week. It is a thirty-minute 
program and the territory covered is 
coast-to-coast, including several stations 
in Canada. The primary purpose of 
“Freedom of Opportunity,” to build a 
prestige show, object being to further 
acquaint the public with the name 
Mutual Benefit Health & Accident As- 
sociation, has been accomplished, as 
evidenced by the large increases in pro- 
duction. Commenting on the merits of 








the show, the company reports that not 
only has it built prestige for the local 
representative and general manager, but 


for the association as well. It has 
broken down sales resistance for the 
local representative and has bettered the 
returns of the company’s direct-mail 
circularizing. 

Commercials are confined to the be- 
ginning and end of the program, which 
is somewhat of a reverse method of 
radio advertising, there being no com- 
mercial at any other period during the 
show. The announcements, which con- 
sist of high-type leads, are modest in 
their presentation, and refrain from the 
punch-packed, high-pressure build-up. 
The company states this method has 
been very gratifying in achieving the 
desired results. 


Western & Southern Activities 


C. F. Williams, president, Western & 
Southern Life, Cincinnati, has announced 
that a program will be put on stations 
throughout the company’s territory. Al- 
though at this writing plans are incom- 
plete, tentatively they will include tran- 
scriptions two times each week on each 
station under contract. The program will 
be entitled “Your Health” and will be 
a quarter hour of information concern- 
ing various common ailments. It will be 
divided into two parts—first, Dr. F. R. 
Nicholas Carter. a physician of the 
Middle West, will give about a seven- 
minute talk on the health topic being 
discussed on that particular program. 
The remainder of the fifteen minutes 
will be filled with questions from lis- 
teners in the form of health inquiries 
These will be answered by Dr. Carter 
with the one who sends in the questions 
being identified only by initials and city. 
This part of the program will be in 
dialogue, the questions being read by 
the announcer with Dr. Carter answer- 
ing them. 

There will be commercial announce- 
ments’ opening the program and closing 
it, with the local station announcer giv- 
ing the time of the next program on 
his station and the address of the local 
office. 


Forest Lawn Presents “Easy Aces’ 


The Forest Lawn Co., as state agent 
for the Forest Lawn Life Insurance Co., 
has had a wide variety of radio pro- 
grams in the past two vears, using the 
broadcasting facilities of all major net- 
work stations in the Los Angeles area 
and a score or more smaller California 
stations. Purpose of these broadcasts 
has been to secure inquiries which would 
lead directly to sales and at the same 
time determine the value of the radio 
medium. 

Several months ago, the company de- 
cided that radio could best serve the 
organization as an institutional and 
educational medium and all remaining 
programs aimed at provoking inquiries 
were terminated. In seeking a suitable 
radio program to carry an institutional 
message, it was decided to choose a 
program with the largest possible mass 
appeal to both men and women—par- 
ticularly one that could be listened to 
with attention by entire family groups. 
This narrowed the field down consider- 
ably and the choice became “Easy Aces” 
—an established comedy show. 

Starting out rather slowly, the Forest 
Lawn launched the program on network 
stations KGO, KMJ and KFMB in San 
Francisco, Fresno and San Diego. Plans 
for the future include the addition ot 
other stations as time becomes avail- 
able and other factors become favorable. 
The number of programs per week has 
not been set definitely and much will 
depend on how much class A time (eve- 
ning until 10 o’clock) can be purchased. 

Commercials are aimed at intensify- 
ing the need felt by families for ad: 
auate protection and much time is spert 
discussing the value of life insurance «s 
an institution. The company feels that 
by bringing home the idea that most 
California families have too little pro- 
tection, and by encouraging family dis- 
cussion of the head of the® family’s in- 
surance program, more insurance wil! 
be sold and the Forest Lawn will get 
its proportionate share of the business. 
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The Penn Mutual Completes Its Underwriter’s 
OWN Circle of Security 


We are proud that our new program of insurance benefits rounds out the 


circle of security for the Penn Mutual career underwriter HIMSELF :— 


Group life insurance up to $5,000. 
Accident and Health benefits. 
Hospital and Surgical benefits. 


Hospital benefits for dependents—wife and children. 


a 


Retirement Plan. 


The Company pays a substantial part of the cost on this all-coverage pro- 
tection of our underwriters against sickness, old age and death. In addition 


we have for our underwriters :— 


6. A modern Compensation Plan paying new and renewal com- 
missions with lifetime service fees. 


7. An unusual Advertising Campaign in national magazines, a 
campaign primarily designed to build prestige for our career 
underwriters. 


8. A Training Program for quality underwriters, including a plan 
which was the first adopted by a life insurance company to 
apply the principles of streamlined wartime Training Within 
Industry. 


9. A definite plan affording opportunities for promotion and ad- 
vancement to managerial responsibility. 


The PENN MUTUAL Life Insurance Co. 


JOHN A. STEVENSON, President 
INDEPENDERCE SQUwee s,s Gass? & ~~ PHILADELPHIA 5 
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Insurance Valuable for U. S. Economy 


By Hate Hotpen, Jr. 
Director, Berkshire Life 


President, Byron Weston Co., 


and Former 


Dalton, Mass., 


Vice President, The Pullman Co. 


For many years I have been an advo- 
cate of life insurance and have looked 
upon life insurance companies as one 
of the most valuable assets of our econ- 
omy. In the past insurance has con- 
tributed greatly to the security and 
happiness of the people of our nation, 
and I am sure will continue to do so 
in the future. 

Every 
company has 
supplement the 


director of a life insurance 
a serious responsibility to 
efforts of the manage- 
ment in protecting the safety of policv- 
holders’ interests, and I am sure that 
this thought must be uppermost in all 
of their minds. 

As a director of the Berkshire Life 
Insurance Co. I have had the pleasur: 
of observing and participating in the 
affairs of this well established concern 
This activity has served to strengthen 
my esteem for the institution of life 
insurance. 





HALE HOLDEN, JR. 


Conducted on Sound, Conservative Lines 


By Cot. Frank D. Layton 


Director, Phoenix Mutual and of Continental Assurance 
President, National Fire Insurance Co. and Allied Companies 





FRANK D. LAYTON 


When I was invited to join their 
boards by Arthur M. Collens, now presi- 
dent of Phoenix Mutual, and the late 
Herman Behrens, then president of Con- 
tinental Assurance, my immediate and 
instinctive reaction was one of having 
received a great compliment in each 
instance in that I was given the priv- 
ilege of serving as a director of insti- 
tutions enjoying such high countrywide 
standing and under such excellent man- 
agements. Therefore, vou may state 
that I considered it a privilege and an 
honor to be associated with companies 
of the type mentioned. On further con- 
sideration, I was also impressed by the 
fact that there was not only an oppor- 
tunity for me to benefit through asso- 


ciations of this character, but that they 
also constituted a chance to serve as a 
helpful factor in the inner councils of 
outstanding companies in the important 
business of life insurance which means 
so much to the social and economic wel- 
fare of our country. 

From early youth I have been a be- 
liever in the soundness of life insurance 
as an investment, as well as a funda- 
mental element of protection. With re- 
spect to my own investments I have 
put more money in life insurance than 
in any other type of investment, and 
miany times have ‘wished that I had put 
even more funds in it from both the 
protection and investment viewpoint. As 
time has rolled along I have been more 
than ever conscious of not only the 
worthwhileness of life insurance per se, 
but of the earnest and competent man- 
ner in which the management of life 
insurance have endeavored to conduct 
their operations along sound and con- 
servative lines. These observations are 
made, of course, in the light of my 
experience with the companies with 
which I am identified, but I am also of 
the belief, speaking broadly, that a 
similar careful and competent manage- 
ment prevails in the great majority of 
life insurance companies. I have found 
the relationships I have had with the 
two life companies on which boards I 
serve are exceedingly illuminating and ben- 
eficial in a much greater degree than 
the helpfulness I have been able to 
contribute although I have gladly done 
what I could in behalf of a most worthy 
cause not only as a director of these 
companies but in relation to the great 
business of life insurance as a whole. 

Life insurance is a splendid institu- 
tion, performing a valuable service in 
behalf of the welfare and security of 
the people in this country, and deserves 
in every possible way the support of 
thinking businessmen and our citizens 
as a whole. 


Usually 


Life Company Boards 
the Only Good Cash Asset 


By Letanp Powers 
Director, State Mutual Life 
Member of Powers @ Hall, Boston Law Firm 


I have been practicing law for more 
than thirty years and, during that 
period, have handled the settlement of 
numerous estates and have also acted 
as an investment trustee. 


As a young lawyer, I handled, par- 
ticularly, the settlement of small estates 
and I found that, in practically all cases, 
the proceeds of life insurance policies 
not only furnished most of the funds 
on which the family had to rely, but 
also, except for savings bank accounts, 
the life insurance was usually the only 
absolutely good cash asset. Particularly 
in the case of professional and salaried 
men, there was usually, outside of life 
insurance, little except pretty, worthless 
certificates representing “flyers” and 
sometimes some real estate very difficult 
to sell. It was only a short time before 
I became convinced that a man’s sav- 
ings should go principally into life in- 
surance, unless he was the owner of his 
own business. Later, in the handling of 
larger estates, particularly where the 
deceased was the owner of a family 
business, Federal estate and state in- 
heritance taxes made the carrying of 
heavy life insurance practically a neces- 
sity, unless large losses were to be suf- 
fered through forced liquidation of a 
closely held corporation or of securities 
with a poor market. 

For a widow, especially with minor 
children, there is nothing so important 
as certainty and regularity of income 
and this can only be secured through 
annuities or income guaranteed by a 
life insurance company. From 192! 
1934, it was not uncommon to see the 
annual income from securities jump 
from $5,000 to more than $10,000 and 
then back to as little as $2,000. This 
caused much suffering and the sacrifice 
of principal. 

i: of course, 
women inheriting 


also found that few 


principal 





had either 


Kaiden-Kazanjian 


LELAND POWER 


the experience or judgment necessary 
for a proper investment of funds and 
all too frequently also succumbed to the 
temptation to spend principal. 

I have hoped that, as a director of 
a life insurance company, I may be 
somewhat instrumental in teaching the 
public the advantages of life insurance 
over other investments, particularly for 
dependents, and in my capacity as a 
trustee, I expect, through my director- 
ship, to learn much as to principles o: 
investment and perhaps at times to 
make investment suggestions which will 
prove to be of value to policyholders 
eenerally. 


Product of Self-Accomplished Security 


By J. THomas GuRNEY 


Director, Bankers National Life 
Counsellor-at-Law, Orlando, Florida 





Alan Anderson 


. THOMAS GURNEY 


From the first time that I heard of 
life insurance, which information nat- 
urally came through a soliciting agent, 
its theory held for me a strong appeal. 
I was fascinated, frankly, by the infor 
mation which had been gathered in the 
mortality tables, and was intrigued by 
the fact that such experience could be 
made the basis of accurate business 
operation in the nature of life insur- 
ance. That fascination and interest has 
never lost its peculiar force insofar as 
1 am concerned. 

Furthermore, the opportunity afforded 
everyone who would take it, to pluck 
the fully matured fruit of security for 
those closely bound to him by ties o! 
love and obligation, instead of strug 
eling to acquire such security throug! 
long years of hazardous exposure to th 
winds of ill-judgment and the storm 
of economic unrest, held for me defini: 
intrigue. 

This self-accomplished security, no! 
the gift of another, but the product o! 
self-attainment, seemed to me to he a 
fine example of the true balance he 
tween individual intiative and collectiv: 
security. 

All of this led me into becoming in- 

(Continued on Page 106) 
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Why Directors Went on Life Company Boards 


Renders Remarkable Service to Humanity — Performance Augments Insurance Faith 
7 - By Epcar W. Couper 


By Rives S. Brown, Sr. 


Director, Shenandoah Life 
Investment Securities and Real Estate, Martinsville, Va. 


My faith in the future of a hfe insur- 
ance company to be located in south- 
western Virginia was at least one of 
the compelling factors in my decision 
to accept membership on this board, 
and I might add that I am now certain 
that this “faith” was fully justified. 

I have served on the board continu- 
ously since it was organized. I was very 
young then and felt that I could “grow 
up” with the company and, not only 
help to build a strong financial institu- 
tion, but also felt that the knowledge 
gained would be of inestimable value to 
me in my business career. So you can 
see that my motives were tempered 
with some selfishness and egotism. Then 
too, I was flattered by being offered 
the opportunity to associate myself with 
many of the leading business men in 
Roanoke and _ southwestern Virginia. 
(The other board members at that time 
were not only successful men, but with- 
out exception were old enough to have 
been my father.) 

Above all, I was then, as I am now, 
motivated by the thought that no 
greater service can be rendered human- 
ity than that of assisting one’s fellow 
man to build up an assured estate for 





RIVES S. BROWN, SR. 


his old age, and the care of his loved 


ones when his earning capacity has 


ceased, 


Transcendent Factor in Public Interest 


By RicHarp W. LAwRENCE 


Director, Equitable Society 
President, Bankers Commercial Corporation; Former President, 
Chamber of Commerce, State of New York; Chairman 
of Board, Y.M.C.A., New York City 


The protection and security provided 
for so many and so efficiently, through 
the established life insurance companies, 
are transcendently in the public interest. 
Accordingly, it is a privilege to be in- 
cluded among those who are chosen as 


Martin Abbott 
RICHARD W. LAWRENCE 


directors of such companies. 

Life insurance has had its greatest 
growth in the great democracies and is 
one of the finest flowers of the free 
enterprise system, as witness its phe- 
nomenal growth in the United States 
and in the British Commonwealth of 
Nations. 


W. D. JOHNSON 


Director, Security Mutual Life 
President, Nelson, Wadsworth & Alexander, Inc., 
Insurance Agents, Binghamton, N. Y. 


In twenty-five years of business life 
I have been engaged in selling and serv- 
icing fire and casualty insurance in a 
local agency and out of my experience 
has come a thorough belief in the prod- 
uct which I have had to: sell. 

The principle of insurance is the 
same in all of its branches; the fur- 
nishing of. security whether it be for 
old age, a family, a business or a home. 
In my part of the insurance business we 
have a. cousinly relationship to those 
in the life department. We have oppor- 
tunity to see many instances of the 
social and stabilizing benefits of life 
insurance, for the independence of 
widows, for the education of children, 
for the perpetuation of a business, for 
the comfort of old age. My belief in fire 
and casualty insurance therefore, auto- 
matically extended to life insurance and 
when a few years ago I was asked to 
become a director of a life insurance 
company I needed no education as to 
the value of its product. I was glad to 
try to play a small part in its further 
development. 

However, in spite of this faith in life 
insurance as an institution I would not 
have wished to become a director with- 
out corresponding faith in the future of 
the particular company involved. The 
Security Mutual had an energetic young 
president whom I knew and in whom 

had every confidence. The present 
position of the company justifies the 
conclusion I reached to become a di- 
rector. Finally, I had the feeling that 
I might be of some use as a director 
in bringing to my associates my view- 
point as a salesman of insurance of long 
experience. 

I have been especially interested in 
steps taken in recent years by many 
companies, and very definitely by my 
own, looking toward stabilizing the 
position of the agent, putting less em- 
phasis on old style pressure selling and 
more on intelligent service to policy- 
holders. I refer to such measures as 
agency contracts giving rewards for re- 
newal persistence and provisions for old 


E. G. "BAKER 


EDGAR W. COUPER 


age retirement. The happy balance in 
recognizing production and service from 
agents is difficult to achieve, but prog- 
ress is being made and it will help in 
leading life insurance on to an even 
greater and more useful future. 


W. A. Mather 


(Continued from Page 65) 





other considerations in my mind. The 
board of directors of my life insurance 
company comprises men interested like 
myself in the welfare of the community 
and the contentment of its citizens. It 
would be instructive and interesting to 
sit with these men and exchange views 
in a common desire to formulate poli- 


_cies that would make for the progress 


of the company and the spread of the 
benefits of life insurance throughout the 
continent. And so it has proved. 














MERLE THORPE 


October 5, 1915 
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Thoughts at 60... 


September 15, 1945, marked the Sixtieth 
Anniversary of NWNL’s founding. 

Relatively few business enterprises reach 
the three-score mark. But a soundly-man- 
aged life insurance company at 60, while 
old enough. to have achieved a mature 
stability, still is young enough to look for- 
ward to its years of greatest growth and 
service. Especially is this true when the 
men on whom its progress most depends 
are men who not only possess sound and 
proven ability, but also imagination, ini- 
tiative, and vision. Such men hold: posi- 
tions of leadership and responsibility with 
NWNL; their spirit is the spirit of the 
organization. 

History has decreed that at this mo- 
ment the world rounds the long-awaited 
turn toward peace, only to face the dis- 


turbing problems of a wholly new epoch. 


Let us remember that each challenge, 
however grave, presents an opportunity of 
equal magnitude. Life insurance —compa- 
nies and agents —are face to face with the 
Opportunity to achieve new high levels of 
performance in providing a backlog of se- 
curity for thrifty, self-reliant men and their 
families which leaves them free to unleash 
in full measure the constructive, creative 
forces on which our future so completely 
depends. NWNL believes that opportunity 
will be grasped, and intends to do its full 
share toward achieving the result. 

The open-minded approach to problems 
affecting the life insurance business, the 
determination to meet progress halfway 
rather than await it, faith that the jobs 
which need doing can and will be done — 
these tenets will continue to guide NWNL 


as it moves into its sixties. 


NORTHWESTERN /Vadional LIFE 


INSURANCE gpa 
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Why Directors Went on Life Company Boards 


Insurance Faith Constant and Inviolate Answers Young Man’s Economic Problems 


By W. F. Eserve 
Director, Ohio State Life 


President, C. Eberle Sons Co., 


Wholesale Food Commissions, 


and Former President, Cincinnati Chamber of Commerce 


Carlson 


WALTER F. EBERLE 


Exemplifies American Life and Spirit 
By Merve THORPE 





When it was suggested several years 
ago that I join the directorate of the 
Ohio State Life my first reaction was 
immediately favorable as I believed in 
life insurance and bought my first policy 
at age 18. It was a struggle to meet 
early premium payments. As the years 
progressed I acquired other policies. My 
faith in the value of life insurance has 
been constant and inviolate and it was 
easy for me to accept the directorate 
position from a strictly insurance stand- 
point. 

My next reaction was to investigate 
the financial structure of the company 
which offered the directorate. This in- 
vestigation was thorough. Since I have 
been a director of the Ohio State for 
several years it is needless to say that 
the reports were satisfactory. I am 
proud of my association with the insti- 
tution of life insurance and with the 
Ohio State Life. Life insurance has 


meant so much to me I know it can 
mean as much to others. 


Director, Northwestern Mutual Life 
Director of Business Development, Cities Service Co., New York, 
and Former Editor, Nation’s Business 


I have always felt that the institution 
of American insurance more nearly ex- 
emplifies the American life and spirit 
than any other. The American, since 
pioneer days, has hated dependency. He 
has wanted to get ahead by his own 
efforts. He has always had a horror of 
the poorhouse. “Poor relations” has al- 
ways been a term of reproach. 

So I welcomed the opportunity to take 
a small part in the field of insurance by 
acting as a trustee of a company. I was 
fortunate in having my “look from the 


Unique and Valuable 


outside” confirmed from within. | served 
as a member of policyholders’ committee 
and asked all kinds of questions of the 
management. I learned at first-hand that 
insurance companies are conducted in a 
most business-like manner. Perhaps no 
other business is so conscious of its trust. 
That is one answer, at least, why so 
many millions of our people have come 
voluntarily to depend upon them against 
death, accident, sickness, old age and for 
reimbursement for losses due to fire and 
other casualties. 


Service of Insurance 


By E. G. Baker 


Director, Canada Life 
President of Moore Corporation and Moore Business Forms, Inc., 
Toronto 


The protection which life insurance 
can give a young couple beginning a 
family career made a deep impression 
on me many years ago. Later, as addi- 
tional policies were taken out, I came 
to realize that this was the best way 
not only to create an immediate reserve 
for the family against the hazard of 
death, but also to carry through a pro- 
gram of savings. 

The unique service which life insur- 
ance is able to offer the great majority 
of people seemed to me to be a public 
service of the highest importance. It 
was primarily for this reason that I went 
on the board of a life company. As a 
director my conviction has been deep- 
ened that life insurance, better than 
anything else, furnishes the average 
man with protection, with a plan for 


systematic saving, and with a means of 
investing his savings properly. 





Taxation 


(Continued from Page 40) 


of Button vs. Hikes (296 Ky. 163) de- 
cided in 1942, the court denied the right 
to tax rights under a settlement where 
there was no right to withdraw proceeds. 
Later, the court held in another case 
(County Board v. Helm 297 Ky. 803) 
where there was right of withdrawal, 
that the right to tax did exist. A few 
weeks ago, however, the court overruled 
the Hikes case and held (County Board 
v. Drake, not yet officially reported) that 
the right to tax existed regardless of the 


By Ropert L. JoHNsoN 
Trustee, Penn Mutual Life 
President, Temple University, Philadelphia 


As an educational administrator, I have 
watched many young students launch 
their careers and try to carve out some 
degree of economic security for them- 
selves and their families and I see more 
and more clearly that life insurance is 
the answer to the young man’s economic 
problem. At the beginning of their life’s 
work many are worried about the dis- 
charge of their responsibility to their 
families. Many times they do not make 
sufficient investment in themselves be- 
cause of their efforts to sacrifice and 
save in order to protect those dependent 
on them. Through insurance they are 
enabled to make a more substantial in- 
vestment in their own careers and at the 
same time take sufficient care of their 
loved ones. Only through the systematic 
saving which insurance encourages can 
these young men and women develop real 
habits of thrift, protect their dependents 
and, at the same time, insure their future 
financial independence. 

In my association with Life, Time and 
Fortune magazines it was necessary not 
only to “keep a finger on the public 
pulse” but also to be aware of the prob- 
lems of the average man. I realized it 
was hopeless for him, in the face of 
death and taxes, to create an adequate 
estate for himself. My interest in mu- 
tual life insurance naturally followed be- 
cause it enables the little fellow, as well 
as the so-called big fellow, to create an 
estate and at the same time surround his 
family with a cloak of protection. 

I consider my service as a trustee of 





ROBERT L. JOHNSON 


the Penn Mutual Life a real public and 
social service and one of the most valued 
of all the varied directorships in which 
I serve. 


Protection of Families and of Business 


By W. D. JoHNson 


Director, Kansas City Life 
President, Western Cattle Loan Co., Kansas City 


] became a director of the Kansas 
City Life because the idea of people 
taking out life insurance protection to 
protect their families and their busi- 
nesses appealed greatly to me and nat- 
urally to take some part in helping pro- 
mote life insurance and thus help fam- 


ilies and businesses was attractive to me. 

Then, too, several men who are good 
friends of mine and whom I hold in 
high repute were directors of the Kan- 
sas City Life and when the board asked 
me to become a member I was glad to 
accept the honor. 





element of withdrawal. It is expected 
that a petition for rehearing will be 
filed. Notwithstanding this Kentucky 
situation, as for the future, it would seem 
that life insurance is not to be seriously 
threatened by property taxation and the 
reason for it is the support of insurance 
by the general public for social reasons. 

An Important Point in Future Tax 

Liability Appraisal 

In the construction of tax laws, the 
courts now are largely guided by their 
obvious spirit and purpose. There was a 
time when tax liability was determined 
by legalistic approach and the letter of 
the law of controlling. Largely this was 
in the heydey of the doctrine that tax 
statutes should be construed most fa- 
vorably for the taxpayer and ambiguities 
were to be resolved in his favor, We 
cannot now rely very heavily on these 
old maxims. We now see that the courts 
are no longer inclined to countenance 
legalistic principles to the advantage ,of 
the taxpayer. If defense -rests in form, 
the odds are against the taxpayer. In 
the past it was possible to examine a tax 
statute and say that if a particular situa- 
tion or class of property was not clearly 
included that there was no tax liability. 


Now the situation has almost developed 
that where the general purpose of the 
tax is manifest, a pertinent subject is 
taxed unless it is clearly not covered. 
This is of great importance in the ap- 
praisal of future tax liability . 

As a concluding generality, we may 
have reached maturity in the develoo- 
ment of principles for the taxation of 
life insurance. Regardless of fluctuatioiis 
in the dollars and cents burden of tax, 
the fundamentals upon which the tax is 
predicated now appear to be fairly will 
stabilized. Along with this stability, ve 
may reasonably expect added impetus for 
the correction of existing inequities 1 
the application of the tax itself. Up. n 
the whole, the general trends are rea;- 
suring for both policyholders and ben -- 
ficiaries. 


A Plan to Fit the Need 


In the personal insurance field ve 
long ago got away from the idea 
merely selling an insurance policy. 
What we sell is a plan, secured by «” 
insurance policy, whereby a particul:r 
need of the i is met.—D. “. 
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Cavanaugh in “The Life Aetna-izer.” 
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Ganewar for a soldier who’s back+from the wars. 


He’s done his job — and what a job! For him Army life is 
about over, and he'll soon be heading homeward on the double. 

Once there, let him “uncoil” inside, and forget the war. Then, 
when he has had all the rest he needs, he will undoubtedly want 
to get squared away in civilian life as quickly as possible. 

Is your community ready to help him do it? 

The main thing, of course, is a job. And he’s earned some 
special rights and privileges through his service which he may 
not be too clear about. (When he went through the Army Separa- 
tion Center, he was probably too impatient to absorb the details. ) 

He has a lot of questions to ask, and there should be one central 
place where he can get the answers. He may have read our own 
40-page booklet, “Information for Veterans” (free upon request) , 
and, if so, he has a head start. But he needs personal, man-to-man 
counsel as well, on a variety of perplexing subjects. 


and Many cities, large, medium and small — Boston, New York, 
lued ! : , i ones 
hich Minneapolis, and Los Angeles, Newton, Mass., Bridgeport, Elmira, 
and Peoria, Wellesley, and Ridgewood, N. J., to name just a few — 
have solved this problem by establishing Veterans’ Information 
a Centers where ex-servicemen can get “the ungarbled word.” But, 
3S as yet, there are simply not enough of these centers. 
Every community in the nation should be so organized 
At our request, a man of outstanding experience in this field has 
prepared a guide for setting up and operating such an Advisory 
Center, with a bibliography of helpful material. It’s yours for 
id the asking. No charge, no obligation, no life insurance tie-up. 
ood 
in * 
an 
ked 
ee TO MAYORS, CIVIC OFFICIALS AND 
OTHER PUBLIC-SPIRITED CITIZENS: 
With partial demobilization now taking place, Veterans’ Infor- 
ped mation Centers are a top priority project. The Retraining and 
the Reemployment Administration urges all communities to organ- 
, 1S ize, and we believe you will find our pamphlet helpful in getting 
‘ed. started. Just ask for the V.I.C. Plan at any of, our agency 
a p- offices, or address us at 501 Boylston St., Boston 17, Mass. 
lay 
@) )- * 
yt 
Dis Why does New England Mutual publish this advertisement? 
is For two reasons, beyond the obligation we all have to our fighting men: 
ell (1) Because we are a mutual company and we have a personal interest 
3 in the thousands of our own policyholders now in the service. (2) Family 


protection is our business, and this project involves the well-being of 
the present and future heads of millions of American families. 


New England Mutual 


: he of Boston 


f Lie Ynsurance Company 
George Willard Smith, President Agencies in aie Cities Coast to Coast 


The First Mutual Life Insurance Company Chartered in America—1835 


(This advertisement appeared recently in leading national weeklies) 
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How Adolph E. Gillman Sells 
And Sets Up an Estate Plan 


For six months Adolph E. Gillman, 
life member of the Million Dollar Round 
Table, who maintains two offices, Cin- 
cinnati and Baltimore, sent a printed 
tax letter to a business man prospect 
head of a manufacturing business after 
which he called the man on the tele- 
phone for an appointment which was 
granted. In making the call his approach 
was as follows: 

“Good morning, Mr. Smith. I am 
Dolph Gillman. I hope you have enjoyed 
reading my tax letter.” (Smith said he 
had.) 

“My specialty is arranging plans of 
distribution for estates and business, 
continued Mr. Gillman. “The plans that 


you make today to distribute the assets © 


which you have accumulated can very 
often save more money for your family 
than you can earn in a year. There are 
certain fundamentals which can be in- 
corporated in your plans which will 
carry out your wishes and still be very 
effective from a tax-saving point of 
view.” 

Mr. Gillman then asked pertinent 
questions about the man’s estate and 
the estates of his wife and children. He 
learned about his present life insurance 
policies and how the proceeds were dis- 
tributed. He asked for copies of the 
prospect’s will and that of his wife and 
inquired if there was a possibility of 
either of them inheriting additional 
funds. 

Armed with this information, Mr. 
Gillman prepared the case and returned 
in about a week with a brief, concise 
written report. Full preparation of the 
case involved one conference with the 
client’s attorney who drafted the legal 
papers recommended. The report which 
led to the closing of the case and a 
substantial amount of life insurance 
follows: 


ESTATE OF JOHN SMITH 
LIFE INSURANCE 
Personally owned ............ $ 16,000 
Owned by Mary Smith*...... 5 


WEE & o Cadesasss5 ha ess 
OTHER ASSETS 
60% interest in the Smith Mfg. 
esas tnee soe nbennch ses $150,000 


$111,000 


Mfg. Co. owned by John and 
Mary Smith as tenants by the 
entirety .. os ep 
Residence .. e a 
oT TN Sais < oe 2,500 






$209,500 
"$320,500 
$40,000 


OO eee 

Estimated estate tax.. 
* No estate tax on this amount. 
Will—Testamentary trust. 


Recommendations 


1. A new will, after bequests, should 
create a testamentary trust naming your 
wife, if living; otherwise your children 
equally, or their issue, as beneficiaries as 
to 55% of the income. Your children, 
equally; otherwise their issue, if any; 
otherwise your wife, should be named a3 
beneficiaries as to 45% of the income. 
Your brother, sister, and niece can be 
named as final takers. 

The executors and trustees could be 
Mary Smith and your attorney, with a 
trust company to succeed either or both 
of them. The investment powers of the 
trustees should be unlimited and include 
the power to invest in life insurance 
and/or annuities. 

Your trustees during the lifetime of 
Mary Smith should have the discretion- 
wry power to accumulate the income 
und to make payments of the principal 
to your children. Your attorney alone 
should have the right to make payments 
of the principal to your wife. A provi- 
sion should be included to pay all estate 
and inheritance taxes, due by reason of 
your death; out of the estate. 

2. The Smith Manufacturing Co. 
stock owned jointly by you and your 


ADOLPH E. GILLMAN 


wife as tenants by the entirety should 
be changed to tenants in common. 

Your residence should be changed 
from joint ownership and either owned 
by you or your wife. 

3. Use your gift exemption of $30,000 
to your three daughters by making a 
gift of $30,000 of the Smith Mfg. Co. 
stock in trust. Your wife can be trustee 
with broad investme1t powers. A proper 
successor trustce should be named. 

4. The $95,000 of life insurance on 
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your life owned Ly your wife should 
be made payable to her, if living; other- 
wise your children, equally, in monthly 
installments of $409.60 for thirty years. 
This will pay a total of $147,456. This 
arrangement is income tax-free under 
our present tax laws. 

The $16,000 of life insurance on your 
life which you own should be retained 
by you-and not assigned to your wife. 
These policies also should be made pay- 
able to your wife, if living; otherwise 
your children, equally,.in monthly in- 
stallments of $66.88 for thirty years. This 
will pay a total of $24,048. This arrange- 
ment is also income tax-free under our 
present tax laws. 

5. The Smith Mfg. Co. should insure 
your life for $150,000, owned by and 
payable to them. At your death the 
company could retire $150,000 of Smith 
Mfg. Co. stock held by your estate. This 
procedure will make your estate liquid 
so that it can be diversified, and will 
also make the remaining stockholders 
in the Smith Mfg. Co. 100% owners 
of the company. 

ESTATE OF MARY SMITH 
LIFE INSURANCE 


Personally owned—none, | 
Cash value of $95,000 of insur- 
ance owned on the life of 








eS. eee eee $ 25,000 
OTHER ASSETS 
Half of 26% interest in the 
Smith Mfg. Co. owned by 
John and Mary Smith as ten- 
ants by the entirety........ 2,000 
<YZ Co. ($15,000 plus five 
times $30,000 earnings).... 165,000 
Government bonds ........... 15,000 
| le RNS APE tree cae 2,500 
TRUMIMED og = <eaun baat bnens, Soteadl as $214,500 
Grand total... s-wsiccs $239,500 
Estimated estate tax.. $45,000 


Will—Testamentary trust. 
Recommendations 

1. A new will, after bequests, should 
create a testamentary trust naming your 
children, equally, or their issue; other- 
wise John Smith, as beneficiaries. (The 
brother, sister and niece of John Smith 
could be the final takers.) 

The trustee could be John Smith, hus- 
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band. A trust company and/or your at- 
torney should be named as_ successo1 
trustees with unlimited investment pow- 
ers, including the right to invest in life 
insurance and annuities. John Smith 
trustee, in his sole discretion, should 
have the power to accumulate the in- 
come and make payments of the prin- 
cipal to the beneficiaries. 

This procedure will have the effec: 
of diverting the income of the XYZ Co. 
to three or more taxpayers with obvious 
savings. (It will also create a perfect 
vehicle to continue the life insurance 
on the life of John Smith.) 

2. Separate the stock in the Smith 
Mfg. Co. owned by John and Mary 
Smith as tenants by the entirety. 

3. Use your gift exemption of $30,000 
to your children, equally, by making 
gifts of Smith Mfg. Co. stock in trust, 
naming John Smith as trustee with un- 
limited investment powers. Proper suc- 
cessor trustees should be named. 

4. To assist in financing estate taxes 
at your death, your children should in- 
sure your life for $45,000 payable to a 


A. E. Gillman’s Background 


Mr. Gillman started in the life in- 
surance business at the age of 23 in 
December, 1928. He qualified for the 
Million Dollar Round Table the first 
time in 1936 and became a life mem- 
ber in 1938. Specializing in estate 
planning, most of his business comes 
as a result of that work. All of the 
business insurance and pension cases 
he has closed were directly through 
contacts in connection with estate 
planning. 














trustee for their benefit. The premiums 
necessary to maintain this insurance 
should be a gift from John Smith. 


ESTATE OF MARGARET S. JONES 


’ ASSETS 
Smith Manufacturing Co. stock $12,000 
Will—None. 
Recommendations 


A new will creating a testamentary 
trust for the benefit of her husband and 
children, otherwise her sisters, other- 
wise her parents, should be drafted. 
John Smith should be named as trustee 
with unlimited investment powers. This 
procedure will place control of the 
Smith Mfg. Co. stock in your hands. 


ESTATE OF JANE SMITH 


; ASSETS 
Smith Manufacturing Co. stock 


h $ 12,000 
Will—None. 


dations 


A new will creating a testamentary 
trust for the benefit of her sisters 
equally, otherwise their issue, otherwise 
her parents, should be drafted. John 
Smith should be named as trustee with 
unlimited investment powers. This pro- 
cedure will place control of the Smith 
Mfg. Co. stock in your hands. 


J. 2. Gurney 


(Continued from Page 100) 


terested in a life insurance company, 
and subsequently, going on its board 
of directors. 

There was another strong and im- 
pelling reason. My practice as an attor- 
ney led me into contacts with various 
leaders in the life insurance field. It 
was my good fortune, to state it as 
modestly as I can, never to come into 
contact with a man high in the manage- 
ment of a life insurance company, who 
did not deal with me fairly, and who did 
not exhibit toward the problems which 
we faced in common, a breadth of vision, 
a depth of understanding, and a height 
of sympathy and respect for ‘the rights 
of the other contending party. 


T had the ambition of being like some 
of those men. I wanted the association 
with men of that caliber. It igs one of 
the most gratifying experiences of my 
life to find that this great ambition has 
not, like many others, crumbled into— 
ashes as I grasped it, but has been fully 
justified as my experience and associa- 
tion with the life insurance business 
has developed. 
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GOLD BOOK OF LIFE INSURANCE SELLING | 








“The new booklet, YOUR 
LIFE INSURANCE, is just 
what we who are now far from 
home want and need. Please send 
me 25 copies so that I can pass 


them on to others over here.” 


And SO, in substance, 
have read numerous letters from our men in the armed serv- 
ices, following their reading of the Company’s 32 page book- 
let on National Service life insurance. 


Information and advice, if sufficient and impartial, is al- 
ways appreciated. That is why the life underwriter under 
arms, his buddies, and his loved ones at home, all regard 
Your Life Insurance so highly. It is concerned only with the 
serviceman’s life insurance problems. It outlines clearly the 
unique benefits of National Service life insurance. It urges 
the serviceman, without exception, to retain and convert to 
a permanent plan his government policy, and it tells him ex- 
actly how to get that job done with a minimum of effort. 


EQUITABLE LIFE OF IOWA 


Goyunded 1867 
Home Office | Des Moines 
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Wartime Savings and Post-war Markets 





S. MORRIS LIVINGSTON 


An appraisal of the impact of war- 
lime savings on post-war markets requires 
consideration of (a) the magnitude of 
these savings; (b) their form and owner- 
ship; (c) the motives determining their 
accumulation; (d) how they are likely to 
affect the expenditure decisions of con- 
sumers; and, (e) their relation to other 
influences affecting these decisions. 

3efore proceeding with this analysis, 
it may be well to anticipate some of the 
conclusions by pointing out that, pecu- 
liarly enough, the favorable effect on 
post-war markets does not require _that 
these reserves be spent after the war. 
lt is true that the individual consumer 
will be able to draw on this reservoir 
to buy goods which were not available 
during the war. Also he will be in a 
much better position than he ever was 
before to keep up his expenditure on 
current consumption in the face of unem- 
ployment. In the aggregate, however, 
most of the goods purchased by con- 
sumers after the war will be paid for by 
the income earned in their production 
and not by drawing on savings. 

The major significance of these re- 
serves lies in their probable influence on 
the decisions of both consumers and 
producers. They will tend to make the 
average consumer willing to spend more 
and save less out of his post-war income 
than he would if these reserves had not 
been accumulated. The average producer 
will be more ready to expand employ- 
ment and production in order to supply 
this market. The resulting wages and 
other income payments to consumers 
will provide the buying power to take a 
larger volume of goods off the market. 
Thus, while the individual consumer and 
producer think of wartime savings as a 
spendable reserve of buying power, the 
net effect of their combined actions may 
well be to increase both production and 
current income and leave the reserve 
largely intact. 

This paradox, that wartime savings do 
not have to be spent in order to influ- 
ence post-war markets; that while any 
individual can, of course, spend his re- 
serves immediately after the war, con- 
sumers aS a group may find it impos- 
sible to do so, is sufficiently startling to 
call for substantiation in a later section 
of this article. It is important, since 
plans for expansion to employ more 
people in producing more goods must 
usually be based on a continuing mar- 
ket for those goods. 

If these reserves were to be drawn down 
to finance a temporary replacement boom, 
or to maintain a high rate of consumer 


By S. Morris Livincston 


Chief, National Economics Unit, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, Department of Commerce 


expenditures in the face of a sharp drop 
in employment, their influence would be 
comparatively short-lived. Actually, as 
indicated below, they probably will not 
be used up in this manner, and therefore 
their favorable effect may be extended 
over a longer period. (Of course, such a 
ead influence does not eliminate 
the possibility of a depression at some 
future time.) 
Wartime Savings 

Savings can be defined as the differ- 
ence between the individual’s money in- 
come, excluding capital gains or losses, 
and his expenditures on all goods and 
services, including taxes but excepting 
purchases of dwellings and of property 
intended to yield a money imcome, 

Using this definition, the following 
table tells the story of the enormous 
increase in these savings during the 
war. 


Individual Savings as Estimated 


Total income payments to individuals... 


Direct personal taxes 


Disposable income 


Spent for goods and services............ 


Savings of individuals (including unincorpor- 


ated business) 


Never before 1941 did the annual sav- 
ings of individuals exceed 10 billion dol- 
lars. The average for the previous dec- 
ade was less than 5 billion dollars. In 
1944 they were almost 40 billion dollars. 
The total savings for the three years 
1942-44 were substantially larger than 
the total income of individuals in the 
best pre-war year. 

Another method of measuring savings 
is simply to add up all of the changes in 
individual holdings of currency, bank de- 
posits, securities and other forms in 
which savings accumulate. There are 
several reasons why this will not provide 
exactly the same results. Such a com- 
pilation by the Securities and Exchange 
Commission does, however, provide an 
independent check on the above Depart- 
ment of Commerce data. It also shows 
= a form savings are being accumu- 
ated. 


establishment arise from and may be 
needed in the business enterprise they 
certainly have a bearing on his decision 
as a consumer. On the other hand, those 
who were employes of corporations dur- 
ing the war may use their savings not 
as consumers but to set themselves up 
in business. 

Granting this twilight zone where in- 
creased noncorporate holdings of liquid 
reserves May or may not affect the indi- 
vidual’s decisions as a consumer, certain 
items may logically be deducted as more 
or less definitely committed to the busi- 
ness enterprise. These include (a) un- 
spent depreciation reserves; (b) net pro- 
ceeds ,from inventory depletion; and, 
(c) net proceeds from repayment of out- 
standing receivables. From the available 
evidence it appears that noncorporate ac- 
cumulations from these three sources will 





by the Department of Commerce 
(billions of dollars) 
2 1943 


1940 2 1944 
nu. 12 927 173 1431 ” 1568 
a Se a ee oe 
a. 729 887 1106 1246 = 1375 
"657 946 819 99 976 
a. 73 142 2&8 337 399 





not exceed 10% of the total increase in 
individual holdings of liquid assets. Even 
if we include the undistributed profits 
of those unincorporated businesses which 
can be expected to act like producers 
rather than consumers (as distinguished 
from farmers, professional people and 
other self-employed) the total is prob- 
ably not in excess of 15 or 20 billion 
dollars. This leaves almost 100 billion 
dollars of the increase in the hands of 
individual consumers, or held in such a 
manner as to affect consumer decisions. 

The bulk of the modest rate of savings 
in pre-war years was accumulated by 
people in the top income brackets. The 
bulk of the 100 billion dollars added to 
consumers’ liquid assets during the war 
years 1942 through 1945 has been ac- 





Individual Savings, as Estimated by the Securities and Exchange Commission, 
940-44 


me, of dollars) 

















1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 
Increased equity in non-farm dwellings.............. WH 2:1 1.5 L3 8 
Increased equity in private insurance................ 17 2.1 2:5 3.1 3.3 
Increased holdings of state, local government, and 
COFPOrFate SECUTILIES ..... 6. cere cess eeeeen seers —6 —7 2 0 —7 
Increased equity in savings and loan associations.... .2 A ro 6 9 
Liquidation of consumer purchase debt to corporations —l.l —6 29 10 —.3 
Increased holdings of U. S. Government bonds...... a 3.6 99 138 15.5 
Increased holdings of currency and bank deposits... 30 49 114 153 170 
a er a ae eNO EAP AN ein MERI Dei ae 54. 18) 267. a5). 60 


The biggest change has occurred in 
the holdings of highly liquid assets—cur- 
rency, bank deposits, and government 
bonds. In the four years, 1942 through 
1945, individuals will have accumulated 
well over 100 billion dollars of these 
liquid assets. 


Who Holds These Liquid Reserves? 


Part of this total will be in the hands 
of unincorporated business enterprise— 
producers rather than consumers. It is 
not always possible to make a clear-cut 
distinction along this line. While the 
holdings of a physician, a farmer or the 
proprietor of a small store or service 





cumulated by people with incomes of 
less than five thousand dollars. 

This is necessarily so because the total 
income of consumers above that level 
for the four years is only a fraction of 
100 billion dollars. According to income 
tax returns, individuals with statutory 
net income of over five thousand dollars 
in 1942 had less than 10 billion dollars 
left after Federal income taxes. (Statu- 
tory net income is comparable to a 
somewhat higher income before deduc- 
tions and after allowances for under- 
icporting. On the, other hand these re- 
turns include non-corporate business 


enterprise.) The total income after tax:s 
in this bracket has increased only mod- 
erately since then. 

Even if we make extreme assumptions 
as to the amount of unreported income 
and as to the proportion of income save:| 
the liquid part of these savings can 
hardly be more than 30 to 40 billion 
dollars. 

This leaves 60 to 70 billion dollars oi 
currency, bank deposits and Government 
bonds accumulated by consumers will: 
incomes of less than five thousand doi- 
lars in addition to their life insurance 
and other savings in the years 1942 
through 1945. So large an increase in 
their liquid reserves can be expected 
to exert a profound effect on their de 
cisions as to how they spend their post- 
war incomes. 

A large part of the wartime savings 
must necessarily have been accumulated 
by consumers with incomes of two to 
five thousand dollars. Counting only the 
currency, bank deposits and Government 
bonds, the four-year additions to their 
holdings will be at least 50 billion dol- 
lars, probably more. 

Prior to the war there was very little 
in the way of net saving by all persons 
with incomes of less than two thousand 
dollars. Some of these people are still 
saving very little. In general, however, 
there probably has been an appreciable 
amount of saving even in the low in- 
come groups. These people have bought 
some of the war bonds and they are 
holding more currency in their pockets. 
They have paid off most of their install- 
ment debt. 

Motives for Saving 

To say’ that this large accumulation of 
savings has been forced by the war is 
not strictly accurate. It is true that if 
consumers as a group tried to spend 
all of their income for the limited sup- 
ply of civilian goods and services the 








Mr. Livingston’s Background 

S. Morris Livingston was for more 
than a dozen years an economist with 
the nationally known investment coun- 
sel firm of Scudder, Stevens & Clark 
of Boston, before entering government 
service in 1941 as chief of the construc- 
tion staff, division of industrial economy 
in the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce. Since September, 1942, he 
has been chief, national economics unit, 
division of research and statistics, Bu- 
reau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce of the Department of Commerce. 
Graduate of Olivet College class of 1926 
with an A.B. degree, he has an M.CS. 
from the Amos Tuck School of Busi- 
ness, Dartmouth College. He is the 
author of “Markets After the War” and 
numerous articles dealing with the effect 
of the war on the nation’s business, the 
problems of the reconversion period and 
on analysis of post-war markets. 











saat 

net effect would be to increase tic 
prices paid without any great change in 
the aggregate quantity bought. But it 
is also true that any one individual con- 
sumer can spend all of this income if 
he so desires. His decision not to spei ad 
results from a change in the desirabil ty 
of current spending relative to the ¢c- 
sirability of saving for the future. It 15 
important to know just how this change 
has occurred and what it indicates «5 
to the income-administration decisic:s 
of consumers now that the war is over. 

Normally, saving has one or more of 
three purpgses: (a) investment to yield 


(Continued on Page 142) 
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“I’m not surprised—those Bankers Life men do a lot of good in this town!” 


“Onward' 


Helps Bankers Life Men 


Keep Good Balance 


It is a tribute to the good balance which characterizes 
the successful Bankers/ifemen to recognize the ever- 
increasing volume of new business they have handled 
through the wartime period. This has been accom- 
plished in spite of the fact that a large percentage of 
Bankers Life people have been serving in the Armed 
Forces. Naturally, it means that those of us who were 
left have been pitching harder than ever. It also means 
something more. 


Such a performance record is living evidence of 

the high morale that exists in the Bankers Life family 
morale based on lots of things which help 
Bankerslifemen keep their good balance.. Many of 
them are little things, it’s true, but they build for warm 
and happy human relationships . .. for cooperation and 
mutual helpfulness so important in building success. 


Our weekly magazine “Onward” is like that, too 
—filled with Bankers Life family news, tips about suc- 
cessful methods, and humor. For example, cartoons 
like these regularly give moments of relaxation and 
laughter . . . pauses that create extra zip to tackle the 
hard jobs ahead—that help keep Bankers/ifemen in 
good balance. 


BANKERS /7/¢ COMPANY 


Des Moines 

































BANKERS LIFE 
SALES 








“It isn’t necessary to bring me an apple every morning, Cadwallader!” 





“He told a Bankers Life man he didn’t believe in insurance—she overheard him!” 
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Courageous Story of “Ted” Jones 


Minus Arms and Leg Lost at Guadalcanal, 
New York Life Agent Cheerily Sells Insurance 





The Milwaukee Journal 


TED JONES 


No more courageous story in the field 
of life insurance production can be 
found than that of Marine Corporal 
“Ted” Jones of Lake Mills, Wis., who 
was so severely wounded by Jap ‘shells 
cn Guadalcanal that the lost his right 
arm below the elbow, his left arm above 
the elbow and one leg below the knee. 
After months of hospitalization and re- 
habilitation he returned to his home in 
Lake Mills where, aiter learning to use 
nis artficial appliances he went to work 
for the New York Life under the juris- 
diction of the Milwaukee branch office, 
and has been writing insurance ever 
since. 

This is the agent whose marvelous 
story was told in an issue of the Satur- 
day Evening Post some months ago by 
David G. Wittels as an inspiration to 
all’ Americans. Most of his insurance 
sales are on leads furnished by the 
company and to farmers in Jefferson 
County. 

How He Drives Car and Turns 
Rate Book Pages 

“Ted” drives a car and has an iron 
ring about two inches in diameter set 
upright in the rim of the steering wheel, 
and the gearshift lever has been length- 
ened a few inches and taped. He turns 
on the ignition and shifts into gear with 
a clawlike contrivance which serves as 
his right hand. There are some other 
mechanical aids, 

He had some difficulty in working out 
a rate book that is satisfactory because 
it wasn’t easy to turn the pages with 
the steel claw. That problem has been 
licked. Secretary of the Milwaukee 
branch office, Edna Schilberg, told the 
story of the handicapped veteran to her 
brother Arnold, head of products design 
engineering in the Smith aeronautics di- 
vision, Milwaukee. Soon there were ten 
men in the plant attempting to find some 
way to help the veteran turn the pages 
of his rate book. Finally a contrivance 
was developed consisting of tiny steel 
tabs, .002 of an inch in thickness, on 
every other page of the book. A detach- 
able pencil head of metal was perma- 
nently magnetized. By touching the mag- 
netized head of the pencil to the metal 
tabs he could easily turn the pages. 

Dale A. Simpkins, 


agency organizer 
of the New York 


Life’s Milwaukee 


branch, of which R. P. Koehn is agency 
director, said to The Gold: Book: 

“Ted” has spent a great deal of time 
in the past year giving talks at various 
social functions, War Bond drives and 
Legion posts. It is probably going to 
take him a little longer than usual to 
become well established in the business, 
but as he gets the swing of it and grows 
accustomed to working with his new 
tools he will go a long way with the 
company. He’s far from being depressed 
and holds no grudge at all against so- 
ciety. He’s just happy that he’s alive.” 





Poindexter Family 
(Continued from Page 22) 


insurance man could not answer the 
questions the teacher asked h:m. Poin- 
dexter terminated the interview by say- 
ing, “Well, write me $3,000 anyway.” 
But those questions kept cropping up 
in his own mind as he felt there was a 
way of answering them. The more he 
gave the subject consideration the 
greater his determination to _ learn 
more about life insurance which finally 
led to a decision to sell it. So he got 
in touch with the Indianapolis manager 
of the company and became a part-time 
agent. He clicked and soon was writing 
more life insurance in Indiana than any 
other agent of the company. 

Becomes a General Agent in Kansas 

When the Northwestern offered him 
a general agency Poindexter said he 
would accept the offer but only for Kan- 
sas or Nebraska. Neither state was then 


available, but later he was told he could 
have the state of Kansas. He arrived in 
Leavenworth on March 1, 1885. The 
Northwestern Mutual’s production in 
1884 for Kansas was only $48,000. The 
agency by the end of 1885 produced 
$284,000. Headquarters were moved to 
Topeka. Quite sure that he could do a 
million in 1886, E. W. made that promise 
in a letter to Willard Merrill, at the 
time vice president of the Northwestern 
Mutual. After thanking Mr. Merrill for 
his “sympathy and words of cheer which 
have done more than anything else to 


keep up courage during my first months ~ 


in Kansas,” E. W. said he had a lot of 
prospects “but there have been times 
when I had almost lost confidence in 
my own ability.” Then the tide turned 
and Poindexter discussed his current 
recruiting prospects, saying: 

“Business now is in such shape that I 
feel certain 1886 will close a good record 
for Kansas. My prospects are now good 
for a round million. My health had not 
been satisfactory until the last two 
months, but now it is excellent. I think 
Mr. Ten Broeck is good for a quarter 
of a million and expect to complete a 
contract with Mr. Chaplin of Leaven- 
worth who will at least write $200,000. 
I have raga a contract with Mr. Childs 
who bids fair to write $150,000, however 
partly untried. I have three other good 
men with whom I am negotiating. With 
these and my personal work, and the 
men I may secure during the year, I 
think is sufficient guarantee to make 
me confident of a million. Those now 
at work are enthusiastic to reach the 
goal. My work is very heavy as I must 
personally direct the details as yet. I 
spend Saturday afternoon at my office. 
I hope you will continue to make allow- 
ances until I get on surer footing.” 

as a Big Success 

E. W.’s prophecy turned out to be an 
understatement. In 1886 his agency’s 
total production was $1,133,000. At the 
1886 anntal Milwaukce meeting he had 
as topic for his talk, “Recipe for Mak- 
ing 4,000% Gain in New Business.” 

E. W. Poindexter lived to see the 
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Life Insurance 


Group Life 


success. 


middle western states. 


Isaac MiLLerR HAMILTON 
Chairman 





Representatives of the Federal Life Insurance Company 
are supplied with all the material needed to provide 
complete protection for their clients: 


Accident and Health Insurance 
Hospitalization Insurance 


Group Accident and Health 
Mortgage Redemption Coverage 


Streamlined policies containing 
broad and liberal coverages 


Production lines when modernized result in greater 


Desirable territory available for general agents in the 


FEDERAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
168 North Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 1, Illinois 


OF MATERIAL 


L. D. CAVANAUGH 
President 
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Kansas agency increase its annual paid 
business to a peak of $7,400,000 in 1920 
and during the decade of the ’20’s to 
see the paid business average $5,350,000 
annually. In 1898 Oklahoma was opened 
and developed for the Northwestern by 
Mr. Poindexter and the first genera! 
agent in 1903 at Oklahoma City wa: 
his former district agent. 


Widow at 82 Addresses Company’s 
Field Convention 

One of the most striking features of 
the sixty-third annual meeting of North- 
western Mutual field meri at the home 
office in July, 1939, was the appearance 
of Mrs. E. W. Poindexter who at the 
time was 82. Her initial appearance at 
the field conventions was when she ac- 
companied her husband to the 1889 
meeting. That had been half a century 
before. 

“T would like to tell you something 
about that first meeting I attended in 
1889,” she said. “We were not greeted 
fifty years ago as you were today. We 
were not met with automobiles; we did 
not telephone for our reservation; Mil- 
waukee was not lighted as it is now. 
You had little gaslights and we thought 
they were wonderful. The proceedings 
at that meeting were not broadcast over 
the radio, but it was a most delightful 
meeting and we had a happy time.” 

Mrs. Poindexter said she had been 
born the same year which saw the 
founding of the Northwestern Mutual. 
She said she was very proud of the 
company and to be the mother and 
crandmother of men now in its ranks. 
The 1939 meeting deeply impressed her, 
too. The speeches were marked by con- 
servatism and she also took pride in 
the kind of men in the Northwestern. 

“And don’t be afraid of the work,” 
she concluded. “It is most honorable, 
most glorious, and it means something 
when a woman of 82 can stand up and 
tell you she is a living evidence of what 
the Northwestern will do for us.” 


C. H. Tells of Life Insurance Appeal 


Interviewed in his office in St. Louis 
recently by the writer, Clarence H. Poin- 
dexter was asked what there is about 
life insurance which has had such a 
strong appeal that three generations of 
the family have devoted so much of 
their energies to making possible its 
greater distribution. 

“Because,” said he, “it is the only 
thing which our American scheme of 
business has developed which can _ suc- 
cessfully combine the two big economic 
jobs required: provision of security to 
make certain the meeting of financial 
problems which confront the people in 
their most serious economic emergencies; 
and a continuity of income which lessens 
or removes the emergency crises. Lifé 
insurance comes to the rescue of those 
hard pressed—either by death in the 
family, unfortunate turns of the business 
wheel, taxation and other responsibili- 
ties, which often cannot be otherwise 
met. Boiled down, it is in reality the 
most professional phase of finance 
What other form of economic protection 
can be so universally depended upon? 

“That’s the fascination of life insur 
ance as the agent views it from th: 
standpoint of what it does for the public. 
From the standpoint of making a living 
the insurance field can hold its own 
with any other business or industry, ani 
has a number of advantages in compen 
sation. In addition to the first year in 
come the compensation continues over 
period of years as long as the policy i 
not lapsed and the income does no 
terminate with the agent’s death or re 
tirement. Furthermore, I know no othe 
field where an acquaintance is so valu 
able. When the new agent starts ot 
on his first day in the field he doesn’ 
need brilliance, great learning, or a 
extensive business background. He doe 
need industry, intelligence, understand 
ing, a willingness to make every experi 
ence count.” 

As far as C. H. is concerned, experi 
ence has taught him a lot. He_ ha 
learned that panics may .come and gi 
but life insurance sails along serenel\ 
constantly growing in prestive, depend 
ability, progress and strength. 
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TO AVAIL YOURSELF OF 
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OF 
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CONTINENTAL ASSURANCE 
NATIONAL CASUALTY CO. 
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Home Office Underwriting in 1945 


The selection of risks during a period of 
transition from war to peace presents un- 
derwriting perplexities that differ from 
either war or peace problems. While two 
wars were raging, one against Germany 
in Europe and the other against Japan in 
Asia, a spirit of caution naturally pervaded 
a business whose fortunes vary directly 
with human mortality. War clauses were 
added and there was no thought that they 
would ever be removed. Insurance was 
offered very reluctantly to those who con- 
templated any foreign travel. There was 
fear of epidemics and strange new diseases 
transmitted from remote uncivilized lands. 
Insurance executives became more watch- 
ful and suspicious. 


Nor was a courageous approach to the 
task of selecting risks stimulated by the 
shortage of capable men to choose wisely 


among the insurance applicants. Underwrit-* 


ing and medical departments were depleted 
by the Army, Navy and defense industries 
and could not be strengthened by recruit- 
ing new men because of the restrictions of 
the War Manpower Commission limiting 
the hiring of new employes. The Inspec- 
tion companies were hampered in their 
efforts by the same lack of manpower and 
the shortage of doctors for making physi- 
cal examinations was very discouraging. 
Danger of Too Wide Swing from 


Conservatism 


With these dangers so clearly apparent 
the officers charged with responsibility of 
company mortality developed an excessive 
conservatism. Certainly during this period 
there was little danger of undue laxity or 
liberality. 

Now, those 
many and Japan 


wars have ended. Ger- 
have been defeated. 
Travel to Europe is safer. No terrible 
epidemics have come to our shores. The 
loss from these wars has not been too 
costly for life insurance companies to 
absorb. Even the manpower situation 1s 
improving. The danger now is a sudden 
over-whelming optimism, a swing from 
over-caution to foolhardiness. Already 
there are companies removing war 
clauses, liberalizing aviation clauses, re- 
laxing all rules. This is natural and 
proper if it is not overdone. Moderation 
should ever characterize the good selec- 
tion officer. He should not be too cautious 
in the presence of danger nor too daring 
in the midst of safety. 

During the occupation of Japan we 
must remember that there are still dan- 
gers of epidemics and the importation of 
unusual tropical diseases. Daring civil- 
ians will travel on business and out of 
curiosity to places where the hazard has 
not yet returned to normal. Competition 
will urge us to be the first to liberalize 
our rules and remove safeguards and we 
may relax our alertness. But even if this 
dificulty is overcome, if the officer 
steadies himself to a course of modera- 
tion and avoids the danger of undue op- 
timism, there are special situations pecu- 
liar to a transition period that call for 
sound judgment and unusual treatment. 
Many of the old orthodox measuring 
rods simply are not adaptable to present- 
day circumstances. 

Selection Officers Must Be Alert 

Of course, permanency that we all de- 
sire is never attained in anything. Change 
is constant and particularly so in under- 
writing methods. The mutations of life 
result in ever altering hazards which the 
underwriter must discover and guard 


against by constantly modifying his meth- 
fixity 
periods 


a static 
some 


is never 
more 


though 
there are 


ods. But 
attained 


By RicHarp §. Rust 


Vice President and Secretary 
Union Central Life 


marked by change than others. This pres- 


ent neriod of passage from war to peace 
is marked by new affairs no less revolu- 
tionary because they are bloodless. Prece- 
dent will be little help to the selection off- 
cer for 1945. He must be unusually alert 
and adaptable to this newness. Let us con- 
yd a few of these new problems of 
1945, 


As service men see the approach of their 
release from war duties and make their 
plans for return to business they realize 
the need of additional protection to their 
Government insurance. To measure the 
amount to which they are entitled under 
good underwriting, the old formulas do not 
seem perfectly adapted. Should the amount 
of insurance proper to be carried be meas- 
ured by his incomé-prior to the war, the 
income he has “recéiyed from the Govern- 
ment asa part of the war machine, or the 
probable income he will receive when 
discharged from the service. The salary 
that’ Uncle Sam pays him as an officer 
or private can only be considered transi- 
tory and is of no. value in determining 
the amount of insurance proper to issue 
nor as any indication of his probable 
stable income in peacetime. The salary 
he received, before he enlisted or was 
drafted is of value only as an indication 
of what he may’ probably receive when 
he returns to civil life. That income that 
be earned then is the real meas- 


will 

uring rod, but to make a_ reasonable 
estimate of what that will be is most 
difficult. 


The Inspection Situation 


To, get proper inspection on a man who 
was just starting in business i in one city at 
the onset of war, has since moved through 
four or five camps located in different parts 
of the U. S., transferred to Europe and 
moved through different theaters of war, 
then to be returned to the United States 
after V-E Day and thence to the Pacific 
theater and after V-J Day returns and 
starts in an entirely new city in the U. S. 
A., will be no easy task. Many migrations 
have occurred among the defense workers 
who stayed in this country but moved far 
from their original peacetime locations. 
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RICHARD S. RUST 


Our fighting men are a cross section of 
the population and they require sorting as 
to moral hazards, finances and medical 
hazards just as civilians who in peacetime 
had never left home nor changed their ac- 
customed occupations. We cannot rely on 
an inspection from their original home be- 
cause they have experienced many changes 
since leaving there. Their habits have 
changed, their health, character and finan- 
cial situation and opportunities for future 
success have also changed. They must be 
scrutinized closely if a just appraisal of 
the amount of insurance protection to 
which they are entitled is to be made. 

Operators of black markets may cause 
vexation to selection officers. They have 
the money to buy insurance and there are 
those who believe the occupation as hazard- 
ous as bootlegging during prohibition. At 
any rate there is a greater than normal 
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hazard in any illegal occupation which 
rapidly increases in severity without much 
warning, 
New Techniques in Selling 

A new method of insurance selling has 
reached a high level of popularity during 
1945. The use of regular old-line examined 
insurance in Pension Trust groups, the ad- 
vent of Group permanent and wholesale 
insurance and the use of the Group tech- 
nique has led many companies who never 
before sold anything any more closely re- 
sembling Group insurance than Payroll 
Deduction policies, into the new field of 
Group underwriting. They find themselves 
observing a corporation to determine its 
chances of surviving reconversion, the pos- 
sible turnover rate of its employes and the 
probable mortality of the entire group. 
Whether or not this form of selling will 
become an important permanent method 
of selling alongside the old established 
method of selling insurance policies on the 
individual basis or may even supplant to 
a great extent this individual method of 
selling, nevertheless it is certainly an im- 
portant method during 1945 and an out- 
standing characteristic of 1945 home office 
underwriting. 





Group Insurance 
(Continued from Page 68) 


point of the number of company patrons 
than any other business subdivision. 
This results from the reluctance of 
Group-writing companies to solicit other 
life insurance companies and in turn 
from the reluctance of life insurance 
companies to place business with com- 
petitors where there is involved a pos- 
sible question of company morale. The 
large volume of Group insurance in its 
various forms is being written by rela- 
tively few companies but there is room 
for all companies and a place for all 
companies, 


Some Practices and Rules of 
Group Insurance 

The procedure of handling Group in- 
surance is not unduly involved and any 
interested company would have no diffi- 
culty in getting guidance from the com- 
panies in the business. This has been 
a rule of the business. Another rule 
which has done much for the business 
and to which every new company enter- 
ing the Group field should heartily sub- 
scribe, is that no existing business be 
solicited for transfer. Beyond this it is 
Group practice to decline complimentary 
offers to transfer business. This is com- 
monly accompanied with advice to the 
patron to continue with the company 
which has been rendering them good 
service and which often has established 
equities for the continuing patron. Es- 
sential to this practice is the rule to 
pay no commissions to anyone on busi- 
ness transferred from one company to 
another. The pattern of rules and ethics 
which govern Group insurance has been 
founded on faithful and economical 
service to the patron. Graded commis- 
sion rates, “self-accounting,” retroactive 
experience ratings and dividends —all 
Group underwriting innovations — result 
in keeping the overhead costs in rea 
sonable ratio to premium outlay to the 
practical elimination of self-insurance 
competition, 


Group insurance, on the “business 
that stays is the business that pays” 
test, is unique in being able to show 
a total volume of business in force that 
with the addition of the death claims 
would account for the sum total of the 
gross new business reported over the 
years. In other words, it is a busines: 
that might be said to be without lapse 
loss since automatic increases and nat- 
ural growth in the groups have more 
than offset to date the decreases plu: 
the exceptional lapse. 

The endeavor here has been to ex- 
emplifv with Group life insurance the 
obligation for new and expanded serv 
ices inherent in our business. Isn’t 1' 
our glorious opportunity as well as oui 
urgent obligation to ever reach out foi 
the fuller functioning of our life insur- 
ance institutions to conserve private 


enterprise and our democratic way o! 
life to the common profit of all? 
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“NOT BY IDLE CHANCE---” 


|—*Earned highest rate of interest in 1944 
on mean invested assets among United 
States life insurance Companies with as 
much as 100 million in force. 


2—*Paying highest rate of interest in 1945 
on funds held in trust for policyholders 
and beneficiaries. The rate of interest 
now being paid has been paid continu- 
ously since organization in 1907. 


This is the same advertisement which 

appeared in 1936, 1937, 1938, 1939, 

1940, 1941, 1942, 1943 and 1944 

Gold Book. Of course, we had to change 

the dates each year. But, the statement 
of facts needs no change!! 


JEFFERSON STANDARD 
Life Insurance Company 


* From published statistical reports. 
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Technique in Handling Pension Trusts 


(Continued from Page 51) 


our purpose that no one in their or- 
ganization should be required to spend 
a great deal of time in administering 
this trust. We install for them a com- 
plete auditing system especially designed 
by us. This system shows how we ar- 
rive at benefits, what the annual pre- 
mium is (gross and net), what the in- 
surance cost is (taxable income to em- 
ploye) and any other information that 
pertains to the individual participant. 

Duplicate of Corporation’s Book Kept 

in Insurance Office 


A duplicate of the corporation’s book 
is kept in our office, and all during the 
year, as changes take place, such as 
severance of employment, change of 
beneficiary. and so forth, we tab our 
copy of the auditing system so _ that 
our books are always up-to-date. Once 
a year we pick up the corporation’s 
books to correct them to reflect changes 
that have taken place during the year. 
It might be interesting to note here 
that. whereas we believe our servicing 
is thorough, it is now so systematized 
that it requires very little attention 
on my part. The overhead for rendering 
this complete service is very small in 
relation to the amount of business in- 
volved. At the time of installation of 
the trust, we print letters on the cor- 
poration’s stationery addressed to the 
employes, informing them that a: trust 
or pension plan is being installed and 
that more details will follow. When the 
installation is complete, we print book- 
lets giving a complete summary of the 
trust in language that we believe can 
be readily understood by a layman. 

We carefully follow the new laws and 
regulations, and if there are any changes 
to be -made in any trust under our 
supervision, we not only inform the 
corporation, but follow through in see- 
ing that the required chane-s are made 
immediately. 

At the time the final prese ntation of 
the figures is made, we explain all of 
the servicing that we are ready to give. 
The accountant will usually enthusias- 
tically accept our servicing, simply be- 
cause we are willing to do all the work 
that he would find it necesserv to do 
himself for no extra compensation if 
he is on a retainer basis. We have found 
that after the accountant has seen the 
extent of our service, he will recom- 
mend us to other corporate clients who 
may be considering the installation of 
an employe welfare program. This is 
especially true if he has had _ experi- 
ence with other trusts in his office 


Hong Kong Agent 


(Continued from Page 89) 








story as follows: “When T was manag- 
ing a Chinese baseball team. in addi- 
tion to running the high school in Hong 
Kong in 1928, we plaved several games 
with the American team of which Wil- 
liam Burrell of the Asia Life was the 
manager. At Mr. Burrell’s suggestion an 
international baseball league was formed 
and he and I became very good friends. 
I had no idea of entering life insurance 
until he mentioned the idea to me one 
day. He was so persuasive and so op- 
timistic as to the future in the business 
that I eventually resigned my _ high 
school job and became an agent of the 
Asia Life. I have never regretted this 
change. 

“Tt was sad news to me when | learned 
recently that Mr. Burrell died aboard 
a prison ship which was torpedoed en 
route to Japan,” said Mr. Shim to The 
Gold Book, “I lost one of my best 
friends.” 

Mr. Shim has a wife and three chil- 
dren who are now living in New York 
City and who, during the war, ie 
in Honolulu. His oldest, Vernon, 18, i 
entering Columbia University this fall 
if he is not drafted. His daughter, 
Helen, .13, is attentling high school, and 
“Billy,” 9, is going to grammar school. 





where the corporation and the accou:t 
are continually being bothered in tlhe 
handling of details, both administrati\e 
and with Washington. 

Integrating the Benefits 

We also make arrangements in mary 
corporations to send a man in once a 
month, or less frequently, to sit down 
with the individual participants to di:- 
cuss their insurance problems in en 
effort to integrate the benefits they 
receive under the pension plan with 
other retirement and insurance holdings 
they may already have. With the man- 
power shortage what it is today, we 
are not doing as complete a job on 
this as we otherwise would were we 
able to get the required skilled assist- 
ance. The men who handle this end of 
the work must be thoroughly trained 
insurance men who will give advice 
wherever required and tell the partici- 
pants when new insurance is required 
to fill out a program, that if he wishes, 
he may place the business with his 
own insurance broker. We will not run 
the risk of embarrassing our relations 
with the corporation by trying to over- 
sell or high-pressure individual employes 
into the purchase of insurance they 
might later find it difficult to carry. 

When an employe leaves the employ 
of the corporation, we tell the corpo- 
ration to notify us of his leaving and 
of the decision of the Pension Com. 
mittee as to what is to be done with 
his contract. We then see that simple 
minutes for the Pension Committee are 
formulated to be kept for their record. 
We tell the corporation that from then 
we will handle the matter directly with 
the employe. At present, we forward 
the contract (if he is to receive it) with 
a letter of explanation, giving him as 
much of the information connected with 
the policy as we think he will want to 
know at this time, and notify him to 
get in touch with us as soon as possible 
for the purpose of determining the final 
disposition he wishes made of his con- 
tract. When the manpower situation 
permits, we plan to send a man out 
to deliver the contract personally and 
explain the rights and privileges to the 
employe. At the present time, merely 
by sending a letter of explanation,. we 
have been able to keep in force about 
75% of the contracts that have been 
issued to people whose employment has 
been terminated. Most employes, we 
find, will keep a policy in force where 
they are capable of understanding the 
benefits they will receive. 

In conclusion I might state that the 
sale of Pension Trusts is tied up very 
closely with servicing. If the corporation 
is convinced that it will receive ade- 
quate and complete service, it is more 
prone to embark on the plan than it 
would be if it felt it were getting into 
something that would lead to a great 
deal of red tape and work on the part 
of its personnel in administering the 
plan. No plan should be recommended 
one there is thorough justification for 

. Since we hope to be in business for 
a gine time we do not wish to be a 
party to any plan involving the pur- 
chase of Pension Trusts, business insur- 
ance or anything else ‘where at some 
later date it will boomerang. 


A Brick in a Strong Wal! 


Every policy vou deliver is a brick 
in the strong wall which stands between 
men and the dread possibility that they 
will become financially dependent upon 
friends, relatives, or charity if their 
earning power is cut off by disabili y, 
old ‘age, or death. The desire for seci'r- 
ity is almost instinctive with all of 1s; 
the business in which we are engag<( 
provides a guarantee of security to ‘ie 
individual. Constantly maintained, «0 
adequate life insurance estate togetiic! 
with the proper amount of accident < 
health protection constitutes Pipenc ial 
independence” for the average man 
Washington National “Review.” 
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PROVIDENT MUTUAL LIFE 





WHAT'S WRONG WITH THE AGENT? 


Sometimes we at the Provident Mutual home office 
get a little impatient with those who chronically 
view with alarm the American life insurance agent 
and the agency system and decry the agent as inade- 
quate, uninformed, and unimportant. 

Possibly we are prejudiced, but we cannot see it 
that way. By and large we believe that agents are ade- 
quate, well informed, and definitely important. From 
our experience with Provident underwriters we find 
them generally to be men of good education, good 
character, and high standing in their communities. 

For instance, last year the agents of this Company 
sold an average policy of $5600. This year it is even 
higher. They attract a high type of client to the 
Company and the lapse rate on their business is un- 
usually low. The average length of Provident service 
among all active whole-time agents and general 









INSURANCE 





PROVIDENT MEANS “LOOKING AHEAD” 


agents is 16 years. And their earned income is grati- 
fyingly high. Agents tell us that easy money has 
much to do with these records, but we know that 
the functional presentation of life insurance—defi- 
nitely a Provident method of solicitation — makes 
for insurance appreciation. 

No, we don’t pretend that the Provident agent is 
perfect—but in most cases he is a good guy doing 
a good job. And his clients like him. 

It was in 1937 that we originated the slogan for 
Provident agents: ‘““You Are Important People.” 
We have seen no reason to change our philosophy. 
Without agents there would be no policyholders, no 
Company, no interest problem, no selection diffi- 
culties, no actuarial headaches. Agents make the 
wheels go round. Of course, they are important 
people. More power to them! 
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Retirement, Pension Trust Plans 


Are Here to Stay Says Louis Behr 


Louis Behr, general agent, Equitable 
Society, Chicago, one of the country’s 
outstanding insurance agents, and chair- 
man of Million Dollar Round Table, 
was asked by The Gold Book if he 
would discuss the future of pension 
trusts. In response he said: 

“Tt is obvious that the trend is very 
much against any employer who has 
postponed purchasing some formal re- 
tirement plan for his employes provid- 
ing the employer has the ability to com- 
plete such a formal program with or 
without the assistance of his employes. 

“The question may be asked, ‘Who 
will write the future pension plans? 
Will it be the average agent, or the 
specialist who has the proper organi- 
zation to devise, install and administer 
a pension or profit- sharing plan?’ 

“T believe enough time has elapsed in 
the last four years for any specialist 
to have acquired a _ reputation that 
would lead employers to look to him or 
men and women of his type for con- 
sultation and ultimately for purchase of 
a plan from him. 

Specialists Will Write Most of the 

Business 
“For that reason, I believe the vast 


majority of the future formal retirement 
plans will be underwritten through spe- 
cialists who have ‘paid the price’ the 
last several years by experience, study 
and large investments of time and 
money in building the proper organi- 
zation. 

“The average agent attempting to 
write pension trust business hereafter 
will have a harder time competitively 
than three or four years ago when there 
were not enough specialists to handle 
efficiently all of the business that could 
be written by them. 

“I jsincerely believe the retirement 
plans’ are here to stay for a long time 
to come and that there will be large 
numbers of pension plans written for 
a great many years, 

“Unless an agent be willing to make 
a much greater effort to learn the busi- 
ness and to develop an organization—a 
much gteater effort than he put forward 
four or five years ago--he will not be 
able to compete successfully with .the 
prestige and sphere of influence already 
acquired by those who are capable and 
resourceful in this field; and, therefore, 
it will benefit him to look to a specialist 
backed by the proper organization for 
assistance with any prospect he wun- 
covers.” = 





Advertising 


(Continued from Page 32) 
a special campaign addressed to farm- 
ers, in a leading farm periodical. 


Northwestern Mutual 


Full page, two-color ads were con- 
tinued by Northwestern Mutual in 1945, 
with copy based upon human interest 
incidents common to the lives of most 
people. Each ad stresses the ability of 
life insurance to meet some universal 
need, and then emphasizes the desira- 
bility of seeing a Northwestern Mutual 
agent, and of taking a policy in that 
particular company. 

“The agency organization reports a 
very favorable reaction from the policy- 
holders,” says J. Evans, assistant 
director of agencies, “and agents have 
used a record number of reprints in 
their personal mailing plans. The com- 
pany furnishes a special personal mes- 
sage to send with these reprints, and 
these have been widely used.” 

In addition to its general magazine 
campaign, Northwestern Mutual has 
been running a special series of farm 
ads in a leading farm periodical. 


Northwestern National 


As in the past several years, North- 
western National in 1945 featured in its 
national advertising its method of com- 
pensating agents. They are paid not 
primarily for new business, but for the 
amount of business kept in force—a 
significant difference from the stand- 
point of policyholders ‘and the public. 

Kenneth K. Wunsch, publicity man- 
ager, points out that, in addition to its 
campaign on compensation, the com- 
pany in 1945 ran two ads of a public 
relations character, on matters of cur- 
rent interest to the life insurance busi- 
ness. One of these reiterated the com- 
pany’s approval of the principle of 
Social Security, first expressed in 1935 
when Social Security was inaugurated. 
The other stressed the fact that the life 
insurance agent is an independent small 
businessman, and pointed out the at- 
tractiveness of being in business “for 
yourself.” 


Penn Mutual 


The difficult problem Of making life 
insurance a tangible thing, rather than 
something abstract, has been solved in 
Penn Mutual’s advertising by illustra- 
tions that show the “packages” that life 


insurance can deliver. These include a 
home free from mortgage; food, cloth- 


ing and shelter for a widow; and future 
retirement.for young people. 

In connection with the campaign the 
company has developed an extensive and 
personalized reprint service for use by 
its field force. Albert F. Randolph, di- 
rector of advertising and sales promo- 
tion, says that nearly 400 field men 
are using this service as a prestige- 
building device, and that more than 
42,000 reprints a month are being issued. 


Phoenix Mutual 


This company continued in 1945 the 
retirement income theme in which it pi- 
oneered seventeen years ago, and which 
it has consistently stressed since that 
time, with notable success. Illustrations 
are photographs of happy people en- 
joying their retirement years, while in 
the copy they tell their individual stories 
of the planning that made their finan- 
cial independence a reality. All ads 
carry a double coupon—one offering a 
booklet for men, and the other a book- 
let for women. 

“The campaign has been marked by 


gradual changes, rather than by any 
sudden change of pace,” writes C. Rus- 
sell Noyes, assistant advertising mana- 
ger. “For several years every advertise- 
ment was addressed to men. This has 
gradually been shifted until now most 
of the advertisements are addressed to 
both men and women. A considerable 
number of them also feature the joint 
survivorship income option, which pro- 
vides a life income for both husband 
and wife.” 


Prudential 


Over the slogan “The future belongs 
to those who prepare for it,” Prudential 
continued in 1945 its human interest 
series on general life insurance subjects, 
illustrated with large, striking photo- 
graphs. Reversing the orthodox style 
of advertising layout, Prudential runs 
its copy and signature at the top of 
each ad, and the picture at the bottom. 

This year the company is running 
two coupon ads as an experiment, ac- 
cording to Henry M. Kennedy, manager 
of the advertising and publications de- 
partment. “We plan to keep close track 
of the results,” he said, “and we expect 
at the end of the year to have a better 
idea as to the value of this type of 


. Prudential advertising.” 


Besides its national magazine cam- 
paign, the company continues to present 
The Prudential Family Hour each Sun- 
day afternoon over 123 stations of the 


‘Columbia Broadcasting System. 


Travelers 


The service rendered by the insur- 
ance agent is strongly emphasized in 
Travelers’ handsome, full-page color 
ads. Copy takes the form of a story 
or parable, leading up to a moral: In- 
sure in The Travelers. 

“Fifteen years ago,” writes C. W. 
Van Beynum, manager of the publicity 
department, “we adopted the policy of 
attempting to fit our ads to the period- 
icals in which they appear, and we are 
more convinced than ever that this is 
a good doctrine, In our newspaper space 
too, we attempt to make our advertis- 
ing fit the medium; and in the radio 
advertising that we do, we try to fit 
it to the programs that surround it.” 


Mutual Life 


This year the Mutual Life has con- 
ducted three separate national adver- 
tising campaigns. The major: effort was 
in magazines of general circulation, in 
which the company continued its cam- 
paign on the Social Security theme, 
started two years earlier. Copy explains 
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SELL COMPLETE PROTECTION 


North American Life agents are providing their 
policyholders with complete personal protection — 
Life — Accident — Health — Hospitalization — Life- 


AGENCY OPENINGS IN 


Calif., Ga., IIL, Ind., Kan., Mich., 
Mo., Neb., N. J., N. D., Ohio and Wis. 


North American Life Insurance Company 
OF CHICAGO 


C. G. Ashbrook, Vice Pres.-Supt. of Agencies 
North American Building, Chicago 3, Illinois 
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Is Beginning to Welcome Back 
Home Office Employees and 
Field Agents who have served 
so Honorably in the Armed 
Forces. Tried and True, they 
will enable us to better serve 
our Policyholders throughout 
New England and to insure 
the continued progress of this 
Company, known for its 
prompt and friendly service 
for 54 years. 


Home Office 
At Congress and Franklin 


Boston, Massachusetts 











the financial values of Social Security 
and urges that they be teamed up with 
life insurance to provide really ade- 
quate family protection and retirement 
income, 

Another campaign has been run in 
military and naval publications that are 
circulated both in this country and over- 
seas. These ads, featuring humorous GI 
cartoons, offer returning service men 
an opportunity to enter the life insur- 
ance business. Aside from the direct 
response to this offer, which has been 
surprisingly large, the company feels 
that the campaign will have great post- 
war sales value by building recognition 
and goodwill for the company among 
the millions of men in service, who will 
comprise. the greatest post-war market 
for life insurance. 

A third campaign, in farm periodicals, 
has emphasized the manner in which life 
insurance can be adapted to the par- 
ticular needs of farm families. 





Round Table Member Gave 
Magic Shows at Canteens 


Arnold Belais of the Clifford L. McMii- 
len agency, Northwestern Mutual Life, 
a new member of the Million Dolla 
Round Table, is one of New York City’s 
ablest amateur magicians. During the 
war he gave many performances of 
legerdemain before various groups. One 
of them was an audience of British sea- 
men at the Seamen’s Institute. He also 
appeared at the Ethical Culture Societ 
canteen, the Salvation Army, Temp!: 


Emanu-E] canteen, 1 Seamen’s Rest : 
the late Kermit Roosevelt’s home «t 
Oyster Bay, L. I., and canteens 
Hempstead and Long Beach, L. I. 

During the twelve months in whic 
he made the Million Dollar Roun | 
Table he took part in War Saving 
campaigns, and also spent three week» 
on the jury. 
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He wants the works! 
















Hot dogs and banana splits—Mom’s cocoanut cake with frost- 
ing that thick—dates with The Girl, movies, ball games—and 
the rest of it. 


But not these things alone. 


You see, he grew up fast over there. You can age several years 
in one night in some places he has known. 


Just playing around and enjoying treats is merely a drop in 
the bucket to what he promised himself when and if he found 
himself back in America again. Watch him get these things! 


When he first begins to accumulate them is the time for you, 
Mr. Agent, to offer your help. Remember—he grew up. He 
will have a grown man’s sense of responsibility concerning 
those dependent on him; he wants his wife and children to 
have and to hold many things he believes they should have; he knows plenty about ihe 
uncertainty of life now, and has none of the youthful it-can’t-happen-to-me attitude. 


Do not be deceived by his age when you get ready to talk life insurance business with 
this new client, the veteran of World War II. 








ASK ANY Berkshire cenerat acent 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Incorporated 1851 


PITTSFIELD ‘ MASSACHUSETTS 
HARRISON L. AMBER. President 
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si Plonzering _ 


for profit! 


Opening new territories under 





today’s conditions . . . develop- 
ing untouched premium fields 
...can still be a profitable 
venture. Continental Assur- 
ance has a highly effective kit 
of sales wall for helping you 
pioneer in fields in which you 
may not now be active... plus 
a brand of “down-to-earth” 
sales cooperation that gets re- 
sults! Ask us to show you how 
Continental can help you push 


’ 


back your business frontiers. 


One of America’s Largest and 
Strongest Life Insurance 


Institutions 

















ASSURANCE COMPANY 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Affiliated with 


CONTINENTAL CASUALTY COMPANY 
TRANSPORTATION INSURANCE COMPANY 





Attitude of Banks Toward 





Life Insurance Agents 


By R. McA ttister Lioyp 


Vice President, Bank of New York 





Blank & Stoller 
R. McALLISTER LLOYD 


The Gold Book has asked me for an 
article, suggesting as an appropriate 
subject “Attitude of Banks Toward Life 
Insurance Agents.” 

This is a subject on which there is a 
difference of opinion. Individuals in 
banks have many attitudes toward the 
agents they happen to know. There are 
various kinds of agents and almost as 
many different kinds of bankers. Both 
groups are engaged in assisting, servic- 
ing and encouraging accumulation of 
funds. They have a common general 
aim. However, there are essential dif- 
ferences which make their points of 
view and attitudes necessarily quite dif- 





ferent. The life insurance producer 
must go out and “pound the pavements” 
and struggle and fight for every cent 
of income he receives. He gets rebuked 
rudely by thoughtless prospects and suf- 
fers many almost daily disappointments. 
His income fluctuates. Until he has 
been fortunate enough to build up an 
income from renewals, there are many 
anxious times when he worries if he 
will have enough in the bank at the 
beginning of the month to pay the rent. 
To start successfully, he has to be tough, 
aggressive and persistent. Frequently 
these qualities are somewhat unattrac- 
tive. 
The Banker 

On the other hand, the banker spends 
most of his time at a desk and receives 
a salary every month. If temporarily 
ill, he will be paid. Generally, there is 
no obvious pressure on him to produce 
new business, and, if he does not get 
any for a time, he will still have enough 
balance in his account the first of the 
month to pay the rent. If he is cautious 





R. McAllister Lloyd | 


R. McAllister Lloyd has been with 
the Bank of New York since 1930, 
as assistant vice president until 1936 
and vice president since then. From 
time to time he has been a member 
of the executive committee of the 
Corporate Fiduciaries Association of 
New York and has also served as 
chairman of its committee for co- 
operation with life underwriters. He 
is treasurer and a member of the 
board of the American Geographical 
Society, the New York Institute for 
the Education of the Blind, the Hav- 
ens Relief Fund Society and is a di- 
rector of a number of other cor- 
porations. 
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“A Company with a Friendly Atmosphere" 
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ISSUES ALL FORMS OF INSURANCE: 


One and Five Year Renewable Term, Ten Year Term and Term Expectancy; 
Family Income Riders; Juvenile Insurance; Insurance with Annuity; Life 








Premium Reduced One-half After Twenty Years; Limited Palment and 
Endowment Contracts. 


Also Sub-Standard Policies Issued. 


General Agencies available in Upstate New York, New Jersey, 
Rhode Island, Delaware and the District of Columbia 
For Further Information write to 
HARRY YARIN, Vice-President and Superintendent of Agencies 





| LExington 2-5950 
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and careful and does not make too man) 
mistakes he will retire on a _ pension 
when he reaches an appropriate age 
He tends to become rather benign; he 
does not like to be hurried and pushed 
around and argued with, and too often 
he loses sight of the intense pressur« 
under which the insurance man must 
work. Thus, because of the very dif- 
ferent character of their occupations, 
there is a wide gap between bankers 
and life insurance agents, and misun- 
derstandings often develop. To avoid 
them, an awareness of each other’s point 
of view and problems is necessary. 

It seems from what I have said that 
the banker has an easy life. That is 
the way it looks certainly to the out- 
sider who comes in and sees the fancy 
fittings of the officers’ platform. There 
are many spaces behind the scene, how- 
ever, where hard work is done and long 
hours spent. The man who reaches a 
permanent place at an officer’s desk 
has generally had to compete in as 
strenuous a contest as there is. At 
least up to the time of the war, to be 
a banker, and especially a banker in 
New York, was the ambition of many 
bright boys from all over the country. 
There was a big supply of college class 
presidents, honor students and team 
managers pushing their way into banks 
competing for the apparently lucrative 
jobs at the top. In a bank a person 
competes with his business associates 
and friends, which gives the game a 
different quality than the competition 
for business which a successful agent 
has to survive, but it is nonetheless in- 
tense. 

Trust Officers 


This brief article had best limit the 
number of bankers about whom we are 
talking by confining our comments to 
the officers of banks or trust compan- 
ies whose principal occupation is in the 
personal trust department. These, in 
general, might be classified as trust 
officers. The officers in the commercial 
banking departments of a bank have 
different points of view and are often 
different in type and temperament from 
the trust officers. 

Let us talk about the trust officer’s 
point of view. The history of active 
cooperation between producers of life 
insurance and trust men goes back about 
twenty years. The excesses of the late 
’20’s spread unfortunately into this 
movement and the harmful results are 
not yet eradicated. Some trust men 
still view all life insurance trusts 2 
“headaches” because a lot of them we: 
and (in their minds) they connect t! 
trouble with the agent who introduc: 
or helped negotiate the business. As 
result, they have become cool and u 
bending in their attitude toward all i 
surance agents. They forget the li 
insurance trusts which have become « 
fective and are being smoothly admin- 
istered as profitable business. Mazi 
of such trusts, because of their sim 
plicity in operation on the death of t 
insured, hardly receive the notice of t! 
trust officer. The trusts which ha 
been revoked prior to the death of t! 
insured or where the insurance has be‘: 
reduced or where there have been f1 
quent withdrawals and changes of po'- 
cies do come to the officer’s attention 


(Continued on Page 135) 
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Life Insurance Trust Councils 


By Frep S. Fern 
President, Life Insurance and Trust Council of North Jersey, 
General Agent, National Life of Vermont 

















FRED S, FERN 


What is this Life Insurance and Trust 
Council movement which is spreading 
quietly but effectively over the country ? 
Witet is its purpose? Who are its spon- 
sors! 

Some years ago the trust division of 
the American Bankers Association 
formed a committee, called “Relations 
with Life Underwriters.” At the same 
time, the National Association of Life 
Underwriters established a parallel com- 
mittee, “Cooperation with Trust Offi- 
cers.” This was the beginning of the 
Life Insurance Trust Council Move- 
ment. 

Movement Started in 1930 


In 1930 the leading trust men and life 
insurance production people of Boston 
organized the first council and today 
there are twenty-seven of these trust 
councils in this country, interest in 
which is greater than it ever has been. 

What is the reason for the growing 
popularity of the trust council? It is 


because Americans not only want to 
create estates but want to protect them; 
they have toiled continuously for their 
families and in building up their busi- 
nesses, and situations arise where prob- 
lems are created and they want those 
problems solved expertly. Cooperation 
between the insurance men and the 
trust men make possible satisfactory 
solutions of those problems, 

Just what those problems are and how 
they can be met form topics for dis- 
cussion at meetings throughout the year 
held by trust councils, and at many of 
those meetings speakers qualified to 
give specialized advice are on the pro- 
gram. Informal clinic type sessions are 
also held. Among the great benefits 
are the better understanding and the 
esprit de corps which follow. 

Northern N. J. Council 

In Newark the Life Insurance and 
Trust Council of North Jersey was or- 
ganized in January, 1942, by a group of 
three trust men and two insurance men. 
It is arranged that a life man will fol- 
low a trust man in election of officers 
of the council. We feel that to make 
an estate analysis one must have knowl- 
edge of tax laws, costs of probate, ad- 
vantages of insurance, trusts and prop- 
erly drawn wills, and the Life Insurance 
and Trust Council makes such knowl- 
edge more easily available. No estate 
or business builder wants to be a cus- 
tomer of an agent who is lacking in 
specialized knowledge which the pros- 
pect feels he must have in order to buy 
intelligently. So trust councils which 
disseminate such information result in 
more qualified agents. 

For those groups interested in or- 


ganizing a council in their cities I sug- 
gest that they communicate with either 
Paul H. Conway, CLU, general agent, 
John Hancock, Syracuse, N. Y., who is 
chairman of the Cooperation with Trust 
Officers committee; or N. Baxter Mad- 
dox, CLU, vice president and trust of- 


ficer of the First National Bank of 
Atlanta, who is chairman of the com- 
mittee on Relations with Life Under- 
writers. He is a former general agent 
of the Connecticut Mutual. 





Roy Plaut 


(Continued from Page 46) 


pension costs for the remaining par- 
ticipants. Viewed differently, were this 
$20,000 not expended for the pension 
trust only $12,000 would be left in the 
corporate treasury after the payment of 
the Federal tax, while if the trust is 
continued $13,000 of the $20,000 will be 
expended for persons and in a manner 
desired by the corporate management. 
Actually, because four annual premiums 
have already been paid and because of 
the rapid accretion of cash surrender 
values in the type of policy and annuity 
purchased, the payment of each pre- 
mium henceforth will produce in the 
policies and annuities of the favored 
employes almost as much increase in 
cash values as the corporation’s treas- 
ury would be increased, after paying the 
Federal tax, were the trust not con- 
tinued. 

The president also realized that from 
the point of view of personal income 
taxes there is little to choose between 
the ultimate payment by participants of 
taxes on the benefits received and the 
personal payment by stockholders of 
taxes on the moneys made available to 
them out of the increased corporate 
treasury. 


Plan’s Objective Realized 


Thus he came to understand after 
analyzing the specific facts of his or- 


ganization that (1) the plan had prob- 
ably served to increase the length of 
employment of participants despite a 
marked general trend in the opposite 
direction; (2) that the average employe 
did appreciate and rely upon the pen- 
sion and insurance benefit; (3) that the 
plan would become increasingly effec- 
tive and appreciated when participants 
started to receive benefits under it; (4) 
that a substantial part of the annual 
cost was expended for persons and in a 
manner desired by him; and (5) that 
even assuming the modest tax rate of 
40%, tax savings would cover the cost 
of providing life insurance and pension 
benefits for the remaining participants. 
When he added the realization that 
some of his competitors and many of 
his friends had installed substantially 
similar plans and that this was in line 
with the general trend, he came to the 
conclusion that the plan, as it stands 
and on its own merits, should be con- 
tinued indefinitely. 


This result was due, in large measure, 
to the programming job which the in- 
surance man had done. Not only had 
such programming satisfied the obliga- 
tion of a conscientious agent and pro- 
duced some supplemental business for 
him, but it had created and maintained 
in many of the participants a vital in- 
terest in and reliance upon the plan. 
Working the benefits directly and con- 
cretely into the plans and problems and 
aspirations of the individual partici- 
pants gave them a realization of the 
importance of the benefits and an ap- 
preciation of what their employer was do- 
ing for them. Unfortunately, management 
had to learn, through independent in- 
quiry, how important the plan had be- 
come to the covered employes. Would 
it not have been better, from the points 
of view of all concerned, if management 
had been kept informed of what was 
occurring, Or perhaps even better, if a 
representative of management had been 
present at the conferences with each 
participant to help consider how his 
benefits might best be employed to sat- 
isfy his particular problems and desires ? 
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interests the buying public today 


. . » and that the answer is “Yes”, is shown by the fact that 
life insurance sales have reached an all-time high during the 
past year. This buying, in a year of high taxes, increased 
living costs and a ceiling on wages and salaries, proves that 
life insurance is regarded as a necessity and is placed high 
on the family budget—it is considered an investment worthy 
of effort. 


The Great-West Life Assurance Company has obtained a 
record share of the large volume of insurance being written. 
All departments of the Company have done more business 
during 1944-45 than ever before in their history. 
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MAGILL 


ROSWELL 


Following a sixteen months’ study by 
the Committee on Post-War Tax Policy, 
chairman of which is Roswell Magill, 
former Under-Secretary of the Treasury 
and professor of law, Columbia Uni- 
versity, recommendations have been 
made available to the Joint Congres- 
sional Committee on Internal Revenue 
Taxation and to U. S. Treasury officials. 
The recommendations appear in a 275- 
page report, following a study of sixteen 
months by the committee, and the re- 
port has been published as a book, “A 
Tax Program for Solvent America,” the 
Ronald Press Co., New York, being the 
publishers. 

The Committee 

In addition to Chairman Magill the 

Committee on Post-War Tax Policy 


A Tax Program for Solvent Americ 


Recommendations of Committee on Post-War 


Tax Policy, Roswell Magill, Chairman 


consists of Fred R. Fairchild, Knox 
professor of Economics, Yale Univer- 
sity; Rowland R. Hughes, comptroller, 
National City Bank of New York; Vic- 
tor H. Stempf, president, American In- 
stitute of Accountants, and Thomas N. 
Tarleau, former tax legislative counsel, 
U. S. Treasury. These fiscal authorities 
worked under a special grant from the 
Maurice and Laura Falk Foundation. 
Included in the report are recommen- 
dations for reduction in taxes on both 
corporations and individuals. Federal 
taxes ultimately would be reduced to 
from $15 billion to $22 billion a year. 
The report cautions that the extent of 
tax reductions after the war should de- 
pend upon how much Federal Govern- 
ment spending is reduced, and how soon. 
In the long-range post-war period, the 
committee suggests, the initial tax rate 
on individuals should be set at between 
15 and 20% depending upon the level 
at which Federal expenditures are set. 
The rates would then range progres- 
sively upward to 25-30% at the $8,000- 
$10,000 bracket, 40-45% at the $25,000- 
$50,000 bracket, and 49-54% at the 


$75,000-$100,000 bracket, with a top rate 
of 67-72% at the $1,000,000 level. 


Income Tax Frameworks 


The framework of the plan respecting 





Four Plans to Change Taxes 


The Committee on Post-War Tax 
Policy, of which Roswell Magill 1s 
chairman, and whose tax program 
has been presented to Congress, sum- 
marized in accompanying article, is one 
of the four plans which have been 
proposed for changing the taxation 
situation which has been made public. 
In addition to the Post-War Tax 
Policy Comnuttee’s plan, the others are 
known as The Twin Cities Plan, The 
Ruml Sonne Plan and the Plan of the 
Committee for Economic Development. 
A comparison of the four tax plans is 
seen in the four-column cut on this page. 











the individual income tax is thus 
summarized 
1. A single scale of graduated rates 


COMPARISON OF FOUR TAX PLANS 


should replace the present combination 
of normal and surtax rates. The initial 
rate of this scale should fall below 15’ 
and 20%, according to revenue needs. 

2. The present exemption of $500 for 
the taxpayer and for each dependent 
should be retained. 

3. Individual surtaxes should be low- 
ered from wartime levels both as to 
their maximum needs and rates of pro- 
gression. 

4. Income which has already been 
taxed as corporate income should not 
be taxed a second time in the hands 
of the individual taxpayer who receives 
it in dividends, except as graduated 
rates above the initial rate may be ap- 
plicable to each individual’s income. 

5. The withholding principle and pay- 
ment of taxes currently should be re- 
tained. 

6. Married persons should continue to 
have the option of making joint or 
separate returns. 

The framework of the plan respecting 
corporate taxes is this: 

The present miscellany of corpora- 
(Continued on Page 147) 



































tax 


yximate equality, with initial rate of individual income tax. 
ness net losses carried forward five or six years. Greater rec- 


corporate dividends, Permit consolidated return without penalty 


Rate (incomes over $50,000) 40%. 


: mab eaine , ar = 7 . = . Plan of THE COMMITTEE FOR 
Plan of COMMITTEE ON POSTWAR TAX POLICY THE TWIN CITIES PLAN THE RUML-SONNE PLAN ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 
—— Income Not forecast but calculations given for $115, $125 and $140 billion. $120 billion (at 1942 prices) $140 billion (at 1943 prices) $140 billion (at 1943 prices) 
Federal Budget Not forecast but calculations given for $15, $18 and $22 billion. $18 billion. $18 billion. SASSI Dillion. 
Capital Stock and 
Declared Value Excess Repeal Repcal. Repeal. Repeal. 
Profits Tax 
War Excess Profits Repeal but retain carry-back of unused excess profits credit for Repeal but eee ceropheck of wanqed eaqeny goetite seni 
T CES MLIE TN for two-year period. Repeal. Repeal. 
‘ax ar peri 
Reduce rate during transition period, the goal being equality, or 


Franchise tax at 5%. 


Cor i 

Corporation Income jon of management decisions, in the determination of income, tomes eatae ray a bs ebidid thi tnttithet 16% on undistributed earnings, which “might be credited 
i - - of dividends received to be excluded from individual’s 

Tax din proportion of earnings retained. Full exemption of inter- gross income. to individuals when disbursed.” 


Rate: single flat rate of 16 to ~ 4 

Losses carried forward for 6 y 

Double taxation of dividends avoided by crediting individual 
stockholder with corporate taxes paid. 








Individual Income 


Exemption $500 for taxpayer and each dependent. Eliminate nor- 
mal tax and use a single graduated rate scale, range depending on 
os revenue need. Deduct credit for corporation tax at initial individual 
Tax rate times dividend income, but not to exceed total tax due. Re 
tain withholding principle, Permit joint or separate returns, 


Rates: normal 10% + surtax 6—50%. 


Exemptions: single $600, married $1400, dependents $400. 


Rates: normal 16% + surtax 0—50%. 


Exemption: $500 for taxpayer and each dependent. 


Exemption: $500 for tafpayer and each dependent. 
Rates: 16 to 73%. 








Capital Gains and 


and losses; individuals 


Corporations to take into account 100% of capital gains 


Individuals taxed at regular income tax rate, or optional 


As at present, with maximum rate of 25% on long term 


Ultimately should be taxed just as other income. 





Lessee Retain present provisions for at least five years. : Cacnseaaions taxed at 12%4%. gains. 
Property held less than 6 months not construed to be “capi- 
tal assets.” 
Estate and Gift Taxes Relinquish to the states. As at prestnt. Present rates. As at present, but should have “more emphasis.” 








Excise Taxes 
tax to the states. 


Recognize significance for revenue stability. Reduce rates from 
wartime level, and abandon’ the nuisance levies. Return gasoline 


Present taxes retained at 1943 rates. 


Repeal all except liquor and tobacco, retaining gasoline, if 
needed. 


Repeal all except liquor and tobacco, retaining gasoline. 
needed. 

















billion. 


Sales Tax May be necessary if budget reaches high levels. General retail sales tax at 5%. None. None. 
Tariff No recommendations. No recommendation. Gradual reduction. Reduce present high structure of tariff rates. 
. Make definite provision for regular retirement according to an é oe as “ R 
Debt Policy quactiesien einai Retire principal only when national income exceeds $120 etire principal only when production and employment ex- Retire principal as rapidly as is “consistent with maintain. 
4 eed “agreed level.” ing high levels of employment and production.” 








Tax Exemption of N 
Government Securities 


) recommendations. 











Abolish on all future issues, 





Abolish on all future issues, 
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" CAREER UNDERWRITERS 
C 
National Life of Vermont Opens Post-War Period with Well-Organized Plan 
For Agency Development—Supplying Company Assistance in 
Selecting and Training Career Underwriters 
i 
15° 
for | “We want to make the National not only a good policyholders’ 
* @.ompany, but a company that will afford a profitable and satisfying 
Sey career for the efficient agent.”—Elbert S. Brigham, President. 
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Above are pictures of recent General Agents’ Conferences held in Chicago, 





Atlantic City and Home Office, Montpelier, Vermont 


QUALITY BUSINESS FROM WELL-INFORMED QUALITY AGENTS 


A complete Program for Career Life Underwriters 
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Historians of Life Companies 


I 





Arni Photo 


MARQUIS JAMES 


Three top men in the American lit- 
erary world have been engaged in writ- 
ing biographies of life insurance com- 
panies. Marquis James is writing the 
history of the Metropolitan Life; Al- 
bert W. Atwood has completed a his- 
tory of the Mutual Benefit, and Shep- 
ard B. Clough has written a history 
of the Mutual Life of New York. 

A two-time Pulitzer Prize winner, 
Mr. James got those awards for his 
biographies, “Andrew Jackson, the Bor- 
der Captain,” and “The Raven,” a bi- 
ography of Sam Houston. He has writ- 
ten several other books. His early 
career was in journalism where he 
worked on papers in Enid, Okla.; Kan- 
sas City, St. Louis, Chicago and New 
Orleans. He was assistant city editor 
of the Chicago Daily Journal, re-write 


Leet Brothers 


ALBERT W. ATWOOD 


man on the old New York Tribune and 
has also served on the staffs of maga- 
zines and as national publicity director 
of the American Legion. 

Albert W. Atwood got degrees from 
Amherst and Princeton. He has long 
been one of the nation’s leading writers 
on finance and business subjects and 
at one time was financial editor of Mc- 
Clure’s magazine. After serving as re- 
porter for the New York Sun, he be- 
came financial editor of the New York 
Press. He was an associate on the fac- 
ulty of Columbia University School of 
Journalism and was a lecturer on fi- 
nance at New York University School 
of Commerce. He was secretary of the 
citizens’ conference on crisis in educa- 
tion called by President Hoover. 

Shepard B. Clough of the staff of 





SHEPARD B. CLOUGH 


Social Science Research Council, New 
York City, is one of America’s leading 
writers on economic subjects; has an 
international reputation. He is author 
of “Outline of Modern European His- 
tory,” “France, a History of National 
Economics,” and other works, including 
numerous magazine articles. He has 
done research work in Belgium, France 
and Italy; is a member of history de- 
partment of Columbia University and 
has also lectured at the School of Mil- 
itary Government, Charlottesville, Va. 
He is on the board of the Army Indus- 
trial College. For two years he was on 
the research staff of the Mutual Life. 
Later, for a year he was with the State 
Department, Washington. A student of 
Rutgers University, he also attended 
Sorbonne in Paris, University of Heidel- 
berg and Columbia. 





Fundamentals Stand 
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sentation. Like begets like. Poor agents 
will produce inferior business and thus 
leave in their wake a dubious company 
reputation. Good agents will put good 
business on the books, thus building up 
good will, Agents are better equipped 
than they were. They are in a position 
to take advantage of all that their pred- 
ecessors have learned in former decades. 
Training and education have shown con- 
stant improvement. There has_ been 
more intensive study of insurance mar- 
kets; more ways of making the pros- 
pect become a client. 

“Every argument that has been valid 
in the past century is part of the kit ‘of 
the serious and intelligent agent today. 
It is true today, as it has ever ‘been, 
that life insurance is an ideal product 
for the salesman who is planning a life- 
time career.” 

A corporation, unlike an individual, 
may not really ever grow old. With 
its hundred years of history behind it 
a company can still be young if the 
men who represent it are alert to their 
opportunties and vigorous in conduct 
of their business. Ten of the men in 
the agency ranks of Mutual Benefit who 
are among the good examples of vet- 
erans long in the field, or of the group 
newly entered, and who work close to 
the fundamentals which have carried 
insurance safely and progressively over 
the span of a century, follow: 

Careers of Five Veteran Agents 

N. Earl Pinney, Detroit, who joined 
the company twenty-two years ago, has 
sold insurance on 339 lives for $7,341,- 
473. Following graduation from Uni- 
versity of Michigan as a Phi Beta Kap- 
pa he spent seven years variously as a 
salesman and Chatauqua speaker. After 
becoming thoroughly established in De- 


troit he entered life insurance and _ be- 
came specially equipped as a_ business 
insurance consultant. He and his close 
friend, M. A. Hedgcock, now operate 
as a partnership with the Detroit 
agency. 

Warren E. Toner, Newark, believes 
in taking his own medicine. With an 
average production of $400,000 for the 
past thirty years he has been a sub- 
stantial purchaser of both life insurance 
and the company’s retirement plan for 
agents. He has 2,000 clients. 

Wallace H. King, Lima, O., followed 
his father’s footsteps when thirty-two 
years ago he joined the Mutual Benefit. 
He-has had more than 1,000 weeks of 
consecutive production; is a member of 
the Million Dollar Round Table; was 
four times leader of the company. He 


knows almost everybody in his city, has 
a genuine interest in human problems. 
Leroy M. Gibbs, Waterbury, Conn., 
has passed the retirement age of f 65, 
and is participating in the company’s 
retirement plan, but he doesn’t want to 
quit. Last year was one of his best 
in the twenty-five years he has been 
with the company, as he paid for more 
than half a million. He is producing 
at the same rate this year. Roy Gibbs 
joined the Mutual Benefit after having 
had a lot of experience in connection 
with Chamber of Commerce work where 
he became,much impressed by the per- 
sonalities of insurance men he met. 
Volney Thomas, Kansas _ City, 
joined the Mutual Benefit when 23 after 
having worked as a surveyor on rail- 
roads. He has been a perennial leading 
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producer of the Kansas City agency) 
with annual production ranging up to 
half a million. He was one of the first 
of the company’s agents to study and 
use its Analagraph Service of program 
selling. 

All of these agents have differe:t 
backgrounds, but all are alike in quality 
of business they produce and their ui- 
derstanding of the purpose of life i: - 
surance. 

Every year new men enter the pro- 
duction field. Among other things li‘e 
insurance has been called “a university 
of business.” Just as a university needs 
a class of freshmen every year so docs 
life insurance institution require a con- 
tinuous stream of new blood to fill the 
places of those no longer in the ranks. 
The secret for success in life insurance 
production is for the head of the agency 
forces to pick for the freshmen class, men 
who are as potentially capable as the 
best of those who are already active 
members of the group. 

Careers of Five “Freshmen Agents” 

Summary of the careers of five of the 

roup of successful new agents of the 
Mutual Benefit follows: 

George L, Houck, Dayton, O., was a 
lawyer before joining the Drewry agen- 
cy in January, 1943. He devoted first 
few months of his insurance career to 
a thorough study of the ways in which 
life insurance can meet the demand for 
steady income after the regular source 
of income has been cut off. In the past 
twelve months he has paid for $355,605 
on thirty-two lives. 

Harwood J. Tibbits of Spokane, 
Wash., was a department head in a fur- 
niture factory when he joined the com- 
pany in September, 1941. A _ natural 
born prospector, he sold insurance on 
62% lives in 1944 for $310,000 and his 
record this year has exceeded that. 

Kirkman Finlay joined the Columbia, 
S. C., agency in May, 1944, after experi- 
ence as a cost accountant in a large 
cotton mill. In his first year he closed 
thirty-five cases, averaging $8,000 each. 
Careful preliminary study before presen- 
tation has been a great aid. 

Walter S. Palmer, Boston, was in the 
general insurance business before June, 
1944, when he joined the company. Since 
that date he has averaged each month 
three cases for $20,000. His slogan: 
“Help people | help themselves through 
life insurance.’ 

Meade J. McMillen, Elizabethville, 
Pa. (Harrisburg agency), is a graduate 
of a teachers’ college who saw greater 
possibilities in life insurance. He joined 
the company in October, 1943, and in 
past year has paid for $255,400. 

All of above five men are in their 
30’s and have qualified as licensed An- 
alagraphers. 

The Next 100 Years 

Fortunately, life insurance has a rec- 
ord and an appeal which draws into 
its service many who meet the potential 
possibility requirements for a ‘successful 
agent. With such types of producers 
as are mentioned in this article, exam- 
ples of those often found throughout 
the production field, coupled with the 
constantly growing prestige of life in- 
surance and its expanding service, the 
institution will continue to make more 
indispensable its remarkable social 
achievements so that. during the next 
hundred years it need not worry about 
being able to hold its own no matier 
what the development may be in Gov- 
ernment Social Security or in propaga- 
tion of radical social service ideas. 





“In Peace as in War” 


What part do life insurance men 
have in the job we face? They ha. 
a big one. By the very nature of ! 
work the life insurance agent is ond 
always will be a leader—a moulder of 
opinion, By thinking right, talking 
right, working right and “using [iis 
head” at the same time he is carrying 
on the important and socially necessary 
job of promoting thrift, he will in- 
evitably be a vital cog in the machinery 
that will enable America to do the “im- 
possible” in peace as it did in war— 
O. J. Arnold, president, Northwestern 
National Life. 
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“‘] Point with Pride to the Assistance 





Travelers Gives its Agents” 


N a recent letter to The Travelers, 
Major Robert Bruno, Commanding Officer, 
94th Finance Disbursing Sec- 
tion, now overseas, said: “I 
started my agency in 1934, 
Those were hard years to go 
into the selling of insurance. 
However, my agency, in spite 
of the depression, grew little by 
little and then began to pay 
dividends. 
“Being a reserve officer, 
Uncle Sam called me into the 











Army three years ago. I N ) 
turned over my agency to 
agent Walter W. Stroh, on a 
fifty-fifty basis. 

“T have had no personal 
touch with my business since I left for the 
service. 

“The volume has held well and addi- 
tional new business has been written. 

“T would like to bring out here that this 
is due to the personal interest of the 
Branch Managers in seeing that everything 
possible is being done to preserve what I 
have accomplished. 

“Mr. Stroh is carrying on like a fighting 
soldier. This again is due to the fine lead- 


ership and assistance given by your branch 
office staff. 

“T bring this out because I have had 
many young men come to me and ask 
what would be a good business to go into 

when they return home. 

“IT take pride in pointing 
out my case. You can go into 
your own insurance business 
without capital. First you 
must select the Company 
you want to represent. Then 
you must be prepared to 
make sacrifices for a time 
while getting your foundation 
and a volume built up. 

: “T point with pride to the 

assistance Travelers gives its 


D agents. I warn them, however, 


= that they must be go-getters, 


that business just does not 
walk in while one is sitting at a desk. That 
all efforts you put behind selling insurance 
is building your own nest egg for tomorrow. 

“To many of the young men this little 
story has appealed, especially the no 
capital required to be your own boss. 

“This I am passing along as information 
to the many young men who are undecided 
but want to go into some business. That 
there is a harvest in the selling of insurance 


today, tomorrow and every day.” 


The Travelers maintains Home Office Schools to train men in the selling of Life, Accident and 


Casualty Insurance. Consult nearest Travelers office for detailed 1::formation. 


THE TRAVELERS INSURANCE COMPANIES 


HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 
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Control of Insurance Situation 
(Continued from Page 94) 


dictment was dismissed by the court on 
August 6, 1943. 
Case Appealed to U. S. Supreme Court 

The Department of Justice appealed 
the case to the United States Supreme 
Court, which, on June 5, 1944, by deci- 
sion of a minority of the full court (four 
justices concurring, three dissenting, and 
two having disqualified themselves) re- 
versed the lower court and sustained 
the indictment. ‘ 

The opinion of the court, delivered by 
Justice Black, held that insurance trans- 
actions which extend across state unes 
constitute “commerce among the several 
states” so as to make them subject to 
regulation by Congress under the Com- 
merce Clause, and that Congress in- 
tended the Sherman Act to apply to 
insurance. The court distinguished the 
case from previous cases in which insur- 
ance had been held not to be commerce, 
on the basis that all such previous cases 
turned upon the validity of state statutes 
and the extent to which the Commerce 
Clause automatically deprived states of 
the power to regulate the insurance 
business, whereas the present case had, 
for the first time in the history of the 
court, squarely presented the issue of 
whether the Commerce Clause grants to 
Congress the power to regulate insur- 
ance transactions extending across state 
lines. The court, in support of its inter- 
pretation that the Commerce Clause 
does grant such power to Congress, 
stressed the size and scope of the mod- 
ern insurance business in terms of as- 
sets, premium receipts, employes, persons 
affected, and methods of operation in- 
volving inter-relationship of activities in 
all the states in which the companies 
operate. It rested its conclusion as to 
Congressional intent to include insur- 
ance under the Sherman Act on its 
failure to find a sufficient basis for an 
opposite conclusion in the language ot 
the Act itself, in reports or statements 
of the bill’s sponsors, or in the legis- 
lative history of the Act. 

Petition for a rehearing of the case 
filed, on behalf of the South-Eastern 
Underwriters Association, and supported 
by Attorneys General of forty-two 
states, was refused by the court, leaving 
the case remanded to the Federal Dis- 
trict Court at Atlanta for trial. The 
Government’s suit against the South- 
Eastern Underwriters Association has 
since been dismissed in view of the 
moratorium on application of the Sher- 
man Act to the business of insurance 
which has been granted by Congress and 
to which reference will be made later. 


Polish National Alliance Case 


This case arose in the Circuit Court 
of Appeals for the Seventh Circuit, on 
petition by the Polish National Alliance 

a fraternal benefit society providing 
death, disability and accident benefits to 
its members and their beneficiaries—for 
review of an order, issued by the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board, directing 
the Alliance to enter into negotiations 
with an office employes’ union. The Al- 
liance, which had opposed an attempt to 
organize its employes, contended that, 
in accordance with the Paul vs. Vir- 
ginia and other Supreme Court decisions, 
it was not directly engaged in interstate 
commerce, that its employes did not fall 
within the scope of the Labor Relations 
Act, and that the majority of employes 
were not behind the organization move. 
The court, on June 5, 1943, upheld the 
National Labor Relations Board ruling 
cn a finding that the Alliance is an 
insurance company, that its operations 
“affect” commerce, and that Congress 
has power to regulate it through the 
Labor Relations Act. The Alliance ap- 
pealed the case to the United States 
Supreme Court, which, on the same day 
it rendered the SEUA case decision, 
unanimously upheld the lower court de- 
cision, with one justice not participating. 

The opinion of the court, delivered by 
Justice Frankfurter, was based on the 
thesis that since the National Labor 
Relations Act, by its terms, brings 


within its scope unfair labor practices 
“affecting commerce,” it was necessary 
in this case for the court to determine 
only whether the labor practices com- 
plained of would “affect” interstate com- 
merce and whether, under the Com- 
merce Clause, Congress has power to 
regulate matters which affect commerce 
as well as commerce itself. Granting 
that Congress did have such power 
under the Commerce Clause, it held that 
the Alliance was subject to the Labor 
Relations Act because it was engaged 
in activities which “affect” commerce 
within the meaning of the act. It sup- 
ported this conclusion by a review of 
the extent and scope of the Alliance’s 
insurance activities which it character- 
ized as showing a “web of money-mak- 
ing transactions across many state 
lines.” An effective strike against the 
enterprise would, it said, cause inter- 
ruptions in the steady stream, across 
state lines, of bills, notices, policies, 
commission payments, policy loans and 
advertising materials circulated to news- 
papers and radio stations and thus un- 
mistakably affect commerce through les- 
sening the load of interstate communica- 
tion and transportation, making cash 
necessary for interstate business unavail- 
able, and causing the interstate business 
of newspapers and radio stations to suf- 
fer. It referred, further, to the credit 
role played by the Alliance through its 
extensive investments, and stated that 
financial transactions of such magnitude 
could not be impeded even temporarily 
without affecting, to an extent not neg- 
ligible, the interstate enterprises in 
which the assets of the Alliance are 
invested. 


Problems Inherent in Reversed 
Position of Insurance as 
Interstate Commerce 
The Supreme Court, by its decisions 
in both the South-Eastern Underwriters 
and Polish National Alliance cases, 
placed the business of insurance within 
the scope of Federal regulation, in ac- 
cordance with the Commerce Clause of 
the Constitution—as exercised, in the 
one case, under the Sherman Anti-trust 
Act, and in the other, under the National 
Labor Relations Act. By its declaration 
in the South-Eastern Underwriters case 
that the business of insurance is itself 
commerce, it repudiated the 75-year-old 
precedent of the Paul vs. Virginia case. 
The combined effect of the two deci- 
sions was to strike down a basic sup- 
port of states’ rights in the matter of 
regulating insurance; to render uncertain 
the validity of many state statutes based 
on well-established principles of insur- 
ance regulation and adapted to the 
peculiar problems of the business; and 
to open the way for Federal supervision 
of insurance. The potential dislocations 
created by these circumstances plunged 
the entire insurance business—with its 
millions of policyholders—into an uncer- 
tain and problematic situation, the ex- 
tent and gravity of which cannot be 
readily estimated, but which will cer- 
tainly require many years to resolve. 
Perplexing Tax Questions 
One of the immediate practical diffi- 
culties which confronted insurance com- 
panies arose from the possibility that 
many state laws taxing insurance com- 
panies—especially those which are, in 
effect, discriminatory as between out-of- 
state and domestic companies—might be 
held invalid as unconstitutional burdens 
on interstate commerce. The perpléxing 
question then was: Were the companies, 
as stewards of company funds on behalf 
of policyholders, justified in paying 
taxes levied under such laws and thus 
running the risk of having expended 
such moneys illegally in the event that 
the tax laws were later invalidated? As 
an incident to this was the further ques- 
tion whether, in such circumstances, of- 
ficers and directors might not incur per- 
sonal liability in recommending or caus- 
ing such tax payments to be made on 
behalf of insurers. The possible inval- 
idating of state tax laws was also ex- 


ceedingly serious from the standpoint 
of the states themselves, since they 
stood to lose a lucrative source of rev- 
enue on which they had, over a long 
period of years, come to rely. 

Possible Conflicts Between State and 


Federal Laws 

Other problematic aspects of the 
changed status of insurance as commerce 
were concerned with the numerous pos- 
sible conflicts between state laws and 
Federal statutes, to which insurance now 
was subject, including the Sherman, 
Clayton, Robinson-Patman, and Federal 
Trade Commission Acts. To illustrate 
the disturbing nature of such problems, 
we need only refer to the disruptive ef- 
fects on fire, casualty, surety and ma- 
rine insurance, if the anti-trust laws 
were allowed to operate to permit or 
require unrestricted competition in the 
business of insurance and to prohibit 
combinations of insurers for statistical 
and rate-making purposes. Experience 
has demonstrated that, in some lines of 
business, unrestricted competition leads 
to the tendency among the competitors 
to reduce rates, on over-optimistic as- 
sumptions as to the non-occurrence of 
contingencies, to levels inadequate to 
maintain solvency. Experience has like- 
wise demonstrated that a remedy for 
this situation is a combination of in- 
surers for the purpose of promulgating 
uniform rates on the broadest possible 
base of experience. Over the past quar- 
ter century such rating bureaus have 
become an established method of opera- 
tion. The states, which always have been 
basically concerned with the solvency of 
insurance companies for the protection 
of the public, have recognized the value 
of such rate-making bodies. Many states 
have, by their laws, encouraged them, 
while others have made them compu'- 
sory. The elimination of rating bureaus, 
in lines of insurance where they have 
become established, would create a 
chaotic state of affairs, and would be 
a serious disservice to the public. 

That the whole confusing situation, 
resulting from the Supreme Court deci- 
sions, was fraught with complex prob- 
lems calling for legislative remedies, was 
widely recognized among the insurance 
companies, the State Insurance Commis- 
sioners, and the nation’s legislators— 
both Federal and state. The foregoing 
reflects the difficult situation concerning 
the business of insurance on June 5, 
1944. The announcement of these deci- 
sions gave promise of a flood of litiga- 
tion and legislation, It brought the 
necessity of sometime and somehow es- 
tablishing the realignment of the dis- 
tribution of power in our system of 
government, and the establishment of 
new boundaries between the state and 
national governments. It engulfed the 
entire business in a morass of uncer- 
tainty as to the consequences. Obviously, 
relief or abatement of the ensuing con- 
fusion. could only be had in the halls 
of legislation at Washington. 

The Beginning of New Congressional 

Legislation 

When the District Court judge in 
Georgia sustained the demurrer to the 
indictment found against the South- 
Eastern Underwriters Association, and 
an appeal had been noted to the Su- 
preme Court of the United States by 
Mr. Biddle, the Attorney General, some 
members of Congress, anticipating a 
possible change in the law by judicial 
interpretation, (a happening with which 
legislators at Washington were not un- 
familiar since change was largely the 
order of the day) introduced, eight 
months prior to the SEUA decision, a 
number of bills, the purpose of which 
would be to halt any further unneces- 
sary centralization of Federal power at 
Washington. One of these measures had 
been passed upon by the Rules Commit- 
tee in January, 1944, and permission 
given for final consideration by the 
House. The bill came from the House 
Judiciary Committee and since, by the 
time the Rules Commiitee acted, the 
Georgia case was already in the breast 
of. the court, the House Judiciary Com- 
mittee refrained from bringing it up for 
debate in the Congress until the court 


had finally expressed itself. However, 
the record discloses* that, within seven- 
teen days after the court’s rendition of 





its opinion, the House had fully debated 
H. R. 3270—a bill to affirm the intent 
of the Congress that the regulation of 
the business of insurance should remain 
within the control of the several states, 
and that the Sherman and Clayton acis, 
as amended, were not applicable to that 
business. This measure passed the Hou-« 
on June 22, by a vote of 238 “for” and 
fifty-four “against.” Consideration of tive 
House-enacted bill by the Senate was 
not so swift. Neither hearings nor con- 
sideration were given the measure ly 
the Senate Judiciary Committee. 


Insurance Commissioners Propose 
Federal Legislation 


There was sincere and widespread 
concern on the part of life insurance 
executives, directors of the companies, 
and all persons connected with the in- 
surance business who were charged with 
any degree of trust and responsibility in 
the conduct of the business. As a result, 
the National Association of Insurance 
Commissioners, after intensive study of 
the effect of the Supreme Court deci- 
sion, and with the cooperation of repre- 
sentatives of the insurance companies, 
drafted a proposed Federal law to de- 
clare the continued regulation and taxa- 
tion by the states to be in the public 
interest; to provide that Congressional 
silence should not be considered as a 
barrier to state regulation, and that acts 
of Congress should not supersede state 
laws unless such acts specifically so pro- 
vided; to exempt insurance from the 
Federal Trade Commission and Robin- 
son-Patman Acts; to grant a moratorium 
to July 1, 1948, on application of the 
Sherman and Clayton Acts to the busi- 
ness of insurance, except as to the ap- 
plication of the Sherman Act to acts oi 
boycott, coercion,. or intimidation; to 
specifically exempt from the Sherman 
and Clayton Acts, after the moratorium, 
certain enumerated cooperative actions 
or agreements, including those relating 
to the use of insurance rates, policy and 
bond: forms, underwriting rules and 
plans which are required by state laws, 
and subject to approval by state super- 
visory officials; and to provide that 
nothing in the proposed act should at- 
fect the application of the Nationai 
Labor Relations and Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act. 

The Commissioners’ proposal, which 
was not completed until near the close 
of the 78th Congress, was introduced in 
the Senate on December 19, 1944, as 
a substitute for the House-enacted Wal- 
ter Bill (H. R. 3270). However, the 
Commissioners’ substitute proposal did 
not come up for immediate considera- 
tion, due to efforts to reach a compro- 
mise between it and counter substitutes. 

Newell R. Johnson, then president of 
the National Association of Insuranc: 
Commissioners, together with Charles 
F. J. Harrington, Commissioner of In- 
surance from Massachusetts, were 11 
attendance upon a number of confer- 
ences in Washington in December 1944, 
striving to work out some plan of legis- 
lation in conformity with the views oi 
the Commissioners and the industry. 
However, the 78th Congress adjourned 
without final passage of this measure. 

Senator Radcliffe’s Letter 

In the meantime, on December 2), 
1944, Senator George L. Radcliffe of 
Maryland, deeply concerned with the 
impasse’ which had been reached and 
the chaos facing the insurance industry, 
wrote the following lIctter to tiie 


President: 
“December 20, 1944. 

“My dear Mr. President: I am writing 
this note in regard to the insurance siti- 
ation, On June 6, 1944, one day after the 
very far-reaching decision of the Suprenc 
Court reversing Paul vs. Virginia, I wro'e 
a letter to you emphasizing what I thoug! 
was the gravity of the situation, I swi- 
gested that you declare a sort of mor:- 
torium during which essential adjustmei 
could be made to the new decision. I al 
requested that you issue a_reassuri 
statement to the industry suddenly faci 
problems of a grave and unprecedeni. 
nature. On June 10 you very kindly wro¢ 
me a letter in which your position wo 
on the whole, favorable to what I hv 
requested. 

“Since that time the insurance industr\, 
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Quality Business 


um | The steady gains in the average size of policy and average premium currently enjoyed 
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Control of Insurance Situation 


(Continued from Page 124) 


Insurance Commissioners, certain officials 
of the Federal Government, members of 
Congress, and others have been endeavor- 
ing to work owt an arrangement which 
would seem to be adequate. Likewise the 
status as to state taxation and other forms 
of state regulation have been questioned 


in some channels. 

“The adjournment of Congress has 
come before such plans could really be 
carried out. I have been in close touch 
with Attorney General Biddle, who has 
been very helpful. It is my impression that 
he is in favor of a suitable moratorium, 
hut there are some departments of the 
Federal Government closely involved which 
do not come under the supervision of the 
Attorney General. 

“I again very respectfully suggest that 
you give expression to some form or 
moratorium under which state actwites 
could continue freely pending Federal and 
state legislation which will undoubtedly be 
passed and put into operation within the 
very near future. - 

“I am sure everyone ts im accord with 
the idea you expressed in your letter to 
me of June 10, that the insurance industry 
which is one of the largest and most tm- 
portant in this country should have every 
reasonable opportunity for readjustment. 

“GEORGE L. RADCLIFFE.” 


President Roosevelt’s Reply 

To this letter, the President made the 
foliowing reply: 

“January 2, 1945. 

“My dear Senator Radcliffe: In your 
letter of December 20, you suggest that 
there should be some form of a mora- 
torium during which insurance companies 
will have an opportunity to readjust thew 
practices in order to bring them into con- 
formity with the Supreme Court dectsion 
in the South-Eastern Underwriters Asso- 
ciation case, and during which legislation 
might be enacted. The Attorney General 
advises me that several months ago he 
told the Senate Judiciary Committee that 
no new anti-trust prosecutions agamst m- 
surance companies would be instituted dur- 
ing a reasonable readjustment period. 

“The responsibility for the regulation 
oy the business of insurance has been left 
with the states; and I can assure you that 
this administration is not sponsoring Fed- 
eral legislation to regulate insurance or to 
interfere with the continued regulation and 
taxation by the states of the business of 
insurance. But there is no conflict between 
the application of the anti-trust laws and 
effective state regulation of insurance com- 
panies, and there is no valid reason for 
giving any special exemption from the 
anti-trust laws to the business of insur- 
ance. The anti-trust laws prohibit private 
rate fixing arrangements between tsur- 
ance companies and acts of boycott, coer- 
cion, or tmtimidation, The anti-trust laws 
do not conflict with affirmative regulation 
of insurance by the statess such as agreed 
insurance rates if they are affirmatively 
approved by state officials. 

“Senator O’Mahoney introduced a bill 
in the last Congress which would have 
provided for a moratorium from _ the 
Sherman Act, except for acts of boycott, 
coercion, or intimidation, until March 1, 
1946. This would appear to give sufficient 
lime to permit the necessary readjustment 
to the Supreme Court decision. I would 
favor legislation of this general character. 
It would permit the orderly correction of 
abuses which have existed in the insurance 
business and would preserve the right of 
the states to regulate with full respon- 
sibility. 

“FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT.” 

In January 1945, shortly after the 79th 
Congress had convened, Commissioner 
Newell R. Johnson, together with rep- 
resentatives of various segments of the 
business, after a number of conferences 
in Washington, succeeded in drafting a 
compromise bill acceptable to the Com- 
missioners and to the industry, which 


made provision for the moratorium sug- 
gested by Senator Radcliffe and, in 
addition, specifically stated that the 
purpose of the bill was to enable the 
insurance business to make the neces- 
sary adjustments in organization and 
operating methods, and to provide time 
for the legislatures of the various states 
to adopt laws designed to authorize con- 
cert of action in rate-making and other 
cooperative activities with the approval 
of state supervisory officials. 


Three Congressmen Quoted 


There was considerable discussion in 
the House about the inclusion or exclu- 
sion of language in the bill specifically 
stating the purpose of the moratorium. 
I should like to quote the statements of 
three representatives in the House on 
this issue, because I think their reason- 
ing will be of interest and benefit to 
those who are engaged in the business 
of insurance: Congressman Clinton An- 
derson of New Mexico, now our distin- 
guished Secretary of Agriculture, con- 
tended “that the Commissioners them- 
selves desired that it be stated in the 
bill that the moratorium was for a 
specific purpose”; namely, to allow time 
in which the states might enact legisla- 
tion. He stated that this language had 
been subscribed to by every interested 
party who had any part in the drafting 
of the bill. 


Congressman Gwynne of Iowa, made 
the following statement: 

I cannot see any reason for put- 
ting in a bill the reasons why we 
are writing the bill, and that is all 
that amounts to. We give them a 
moratorium. Why should we under- 
take to.tell the states anything be- 
yond that fact? If they want to re- 
vamp their laws during the period 
of moratorium, that is up to them. 
Why should we express the hope 
that they will write other laws to 


conform with the notions of some 
members of Congress?” 

Whereupon, Chairman Hatton W. 
Sumners of the House Judiciary Com- 
mittee, who was in charge of the bill in 
the House, and who had about the last 
word before the vote was taken, took 
the position that this language violated 
the principle of absolute moratorium, 
and had no place in the bill. He stated: 

“* * * T do not want an expression 
in this bill declaring that the mora- 
torium is exclusively for the pur- 
pose of enabling the states to ac- 
commodate themselves to this new 
expression of Federal power. I want 
this time to be spent in seeing if we 
cannot work out a plan to contract 
in some degree this Federal power. 
* * * We cannot compose it here. 
In such a situation this is what I 
think we should do: Get this legis- 
lation: to conference as quickly as 
we can, let the conferees, with all 
the information we have, get to- 
gether and work out the best bill 
they can, and bring it back and sub- 
mit it to the judgment of the House. 
* ” 

That is the story of how language 
agreed upon by some representatives of 
the industry and the Commissioners did 
not appear in the final version of this 
legislation. It is apparent now, that if 
this pattern had been followed, the dif- 
ficulty in translating the meaning of 
the phrase, “to the extent that such busi- 
ness is not regulated by state law,” 
would have been lessened considerably. 

Public Law 15 Enacted 

This compromise proposal was worked 
out and introduced as companion bills 
in the Senate and House (S. 340 and 
H. R. 1590) by Senators Ferguson and 
McCarran, who had sponsored the orig- 
inal Commissioners’ proposal at the pre- 
vious session, and by Representative 
Walter. After amendment by both 
Houses, S. 340 was enacted and signed 
by the President, becoming Public 
Law 1 


The conferees wrought a number of . 


changes in the bill as distinguished from 
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its content when passed by the Hous- 


and the Senate. For example, the bi! 
as originally introduced and as it wen‘ 
to conference, exempted the business | 
of insurance’ from the Federal Trace 
Conimission Act and the Robinson-Pa’- 
man Act, whereas the conference repo:: 
provided that, after January 1, 1948, th. 
Federal Trade Commission Act woul | 
be applicable to the business of insur- 
ance, and until January 1, 1948 the 
Robinson-Patman Act should not app!y 
to the business of insurance. In addi- 
tion, the conferees wrote into the bi!! 
for the first time the expression “sha’| 
be applicable to the business of insur- 
ance to the extent that such business 
is not regulated by state law.” 


Public Law 15 was in accord with the 
Commissioners’ original proposal as 10 
the bearing on state taxation and regu- 
lation of Congressional silence, and of 
affirmative expressions of Congressional 
will; as to the application of the N 
tional Labor Relations and Fair Labor 
Standards Act to the business of insur- 
ance, and as to the exclusion from the 
Sherman Act moratorium, all acts of 
boycott, coercion and intimidation. The 
new law differs from the Commissioner:’ 
proposal principally in that, instead of 
completely exempting the business of 
insurance from the Federal Trade Comi- 
mission and Robinson-Patman Acts, it 
includes those acts as well as the Sher- 
man and Clayton Acts under the mora 
torium provision, and in that it makes 
a general provision that, after January 
1, 1948, the Sherman, Clayton and Fed- 
eral Trade Commission Acts shall apply 
to the business of insurance “to the 
extent that such business is not regu- 
lated by state law,” without making any 
specific exemptions from the Sherman 
and Clayton Acts. 

On March 10, 1945, President Roose- 
velt signed the bill, and immediately 
issued the following statement: 

“T have given my approval to S. 
340, the insurance bill, which passed 
the Congress last week. This bill 
grants the insurance business a 
moratorium from the application of 
the anti-trust laws and certain re- 
lated statutes, except for agreements 
to boycott, coercion or intimidation, 
or acts of boycott, coercion or in- 
timidation, until January 1, 1948. The 
purpose of this moratorium period 
is to permit the states to make 
necessary readjustments in their 
laws with respect to insurance in 
order to bring them into conformity 
with the decision of the Supreme 
Court in the South-Eastern Under- 
writers Association case.” 


The All-Industry Committee 


In May, 1945, the National Association 
of Insurance Commissioners met in New 
York City with representatives of all 
branches of the industry for the pur- 
pose of developing a procedure to recon- 
cile the several regional and organiza- 
tion views on methods to be pursued in 
bringing about compliance with the 
status created in the SEUA decision 
by the United States Supreme Court. 
Virtually all organized segments of the 
business pledged a subcommittee on 
Federal legislation of the Executive 
Committee of the Association of Com- 
missioners, that they would designate 
two members each to service on un 
Industry Committee. This committee 
was to be furnished with the results of 
legal research and special reports on 
suggested legislation, representing thc 
views of each affected group, from 
which, it was hoped that an industrv- 
as-a-whole position might be arrived it 
in time to make a report by the middie 
of October. Another meeting was held 
in St. Paul June 4 to 7, which was de- 
voted to the same purpose. The Al - 
Industry Committee since the St. Pail 
meeting has had two other meetings 
both of which have been in New Yor: 
City. 

Need for Legislative Action 
by the States 


The fact that Public Law 15 now 
specifically provides that the Sherman, 
Clayton, Federal Trade Commission an‘, 
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‘The Returning Veteran 


... PROBLEM OR OPPORTUNITY ? 


At the rate of more than 100,000 a month, 
young men from the Armed Services are return- 
ing to civilian life. Eventually over 11,000,000 
of our nation’s finest will be back with us. 


Absorbing these men into the economic life 
of the nation is going to present difficulties. 
Adjustments and rearrangements will have to 
be made and help and encouragement offered. 


But the problem part of this national read- 
justment has been over-emphasized . . . The 
opportunity part has not been emphasized 
enough! For the returning veteran is the hope 
of all of us for a better America than we have 
ever known before. The future of our nation is 
in his hands. 


Experienced beyond his years 


His youth, strength and energy, backed up by ex- 
perience beyond his years; his imagination, initia- 
tive and capacity for leadership; his idealism, sea- 
soned by a hard-won grasp of realities, and his 
common sense—these precious things, as they flow 
into the stream of our nation’s life, hold extra- 
ordinary promise. 


Consider the impact on our thinking of millions 
of men like this! Big industrial organizations, 
small business enterprises, farms, government, the 
arts and sciences—all will benefit from the return 
to the home front of these clear-eyed, straight- 


thinking, vigorous young men—the finest speci- 
mens of our entire population. 


With these young men of America back with us, 
establishing families and building homes, we will 
have little to fear for the American way of life, 
much to hope for in economic and social progress. 


Do you wonder that the returning veteran doesn’t 
want to be treated as a hero? . . . That he doesn’t 
want sentimentality; and, above all, doesn’t want 
to be regarded as a “problem.” All he asks is an 
opportunity to show what he can do. And he is 
going to get that opportunity! 


At Equitable—jobs as good, or better 


The Equitable Life Assurance Society of the United 
States has 2,039 of its employees and agents serving 
in the Armed Forces. They will return to jobs as 
good or better than the ones they left. A number 
already have! Equitable veterans will receive “‘re- 
fresher” courses to bring them up-to-date on the 
newest developments in life insurance and in 
Equitable services. More than that, Equitable plans 
to provide them with opportunities to advance 
themselves, because we know that by so doing we 
will help Equitable serve its policyholders and in- 
sure continuing progress in broadening the Society’s 
services to the American public. 


tl heh: 


PRESIDENT 


THE EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
OF THE UNITED STATES 


THOMAS I. PARKINSON, President 


393 Seventh Avenue, New York 1, N.Y. 


Tune in The Equitable’s coast-to-coast radio program, “THIS IS YOUR FBI,” presented as a public service over the Blue 
Network every Friday evening, 8:30 P. M., E. W. Time; 7:30 P. M., C. W. Time; 6:30 P. M., M. W. Time; 8 P. M., P. W. Time. 


THIS ADVERTISEMENT JIS APPEARING IN THE PRINCIPAL NEWSPAPERS THROUGHOUT THE COUNTRY 
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A monthly review in the Federal Re- 
serve Bulletin of October, 1944, entitled 
The Wartime Expansion of Liquid Assets, 
contained much of interest to msurance 
men who follow the economic situation 
closely. It said: 

During 1940 and 1941 corporate busi- 
nesses increased their holdings of liquid 
assets by about five billion dollars, an 
amount somewhat smaller than corpo- 
rate tax accruals during the period. 
During these years corporations were 
making large-scale expenditures for pro- 
ducers’ goods and construction. Since the 
end of 1941 private capital expenditures 
have been limited, and corporations have 
increased their holdings of cash and 
Government securities by about thirty 
billion dollars, or nearly 170%. Their 
demand deposits increased by about 
65%, mostly in 1942 and the first half 
of 1943, and their holdings of Govern- 
ment securities, which were less than 
two billion dollars until the middle of 
1941, are expected to be about twenty- 
five billion dollars at the end of 1944. 
At first a large part of this growth was 


in tax savings notes, but in the past 
two years most of it has been in hold- 
ings of marketable securities. 
Non-Liquid Use of Savings Was Limited 

Under ordinary peacetime conditions 
a large portion of the current savings 
of individuals would be used to purchase 
housing, various durable goods, corpo- 
rate securities and insurance. Additions 
to holdings of time deposits and of 
Government securities would also be 
important, but increases in currency and 
demand deposits would be largely lim- 
ited to current cash needs and, except 
in a technical sense, would hardly be 
considered as savings. Under wartime 
circumstances, individuals tend to ac- 
cumulate larger amounts of liquid as- 
sets because of the limited opportunity 
for the non-liquid use of savings. Dur- 
ing the past three years the expansion 
in individuals’ holdings of liquid assets 
has amounted to sixty-five billion dol- 
lars, or 110%. These holdings are readily 
available for future use and their post- 
war use will have an important bearing 
on the course of production, employ- 
ment and incomes. 

Some clue as to possible consumer 
use of the wartime accumulations of 
liquid savings might be had if it were 





Insurance Situation 


(Continued from Page 126) 

by implication, the Robinson-Patman 
Acts will be applicable after January 1, 
1948 to insurance, so far as it “is not 
regulated by state law,” presents to the 
members of the insurance business the 
necessity of considering the extent to 
which efforts should be made to obtain 
enactment of laws by the several states, 
which will carry the regulation by the 
states of the insurance business further 
than is provided by existing statutes. 
There can be little doubt that the em- 
ployment of this language constitutes a 
challenge to the states, placing squarely 
up to them the responsibility for pre- 
serving state regulation of insurance. It 
is clear that the existence of state 
statutes or regulation permitting the 
specific act which may otherwise be the 
basis of a complaint by the Federal 
Government under these acts, is suffi- 
cient to preclude action by agents of 
the Federal Government. Whether state 
legislation is general in character, or 
specific, is not so important as the as- 
sumption by the states of a very real 
re sponsibility and effective regulation of 
insurance. Congress is looking to the 
states for effective regulation of what- 
ever aspects of the insurance business 
may be involved. The Congress reserves 
the right to take up the task of insur- 
ance regulation in areas not adequately 
covered by state regulation. Public Law 
15 is novel, for it is both an invitation 
and a threat. It invites the states to 
look after these problems, and it threat- 
ens Federal supervision if. they do not. 

During the 1945 legislative sessions in 
various states, law adjustment problems 
created by Federal laws and court de- 
cisions, received considerable attention. 
In approximately twenty states, tax 
equalization measures to avoid tax dis- 
crimination as between out-of-state and 
domestic companies, were enacted. Some 
states enacted laws providing that per- 
sonal liability should not arise against 
insurance company officers and directors 
in connection with the payment of taxes 
under laws later held invalid. Steps 


toward leading law adjustment problems 
on a broader scale were taken by a 
number of states which specifically di- 
rected their Insurance Commissioners, 
or special bodies created for the pur- 
pose, to consider and recommend to 
their legislatures, proposals to correlate 


the laws of the state with these Federal 
laws and decisions. 

We are moving through a period in 
which concentration of power at Wash- 
ington is the unmistakable trend. Until 
recently, a great many insurance com- 
panies could not believe that the con- 
centration-of-power idea was moving in 
their direction. They had been consol- 
ing themselves with a line of Supreme 
Court decisions beginning with Paul vs. 
Virginia in 1868, in which the court 
there decided that a constitutional law 
could not be enacted that would give the 
Federal Government direct supervisory 
power over insurance companies. How- 
ever, since World War I, the world has 
been‘given a course in circumvention. 


Necessity of Give and Take 
There may be those who hold the 
view that the multiplicity of laws to be 
enacted by the several states, to com- 
pletely conform with Public Law 15, 
would create an intolerable condition. 
This is an inclination to turn in the 
direction of Federal control and super- 
vision to avoid the vicissitudes of an 
even mere complete state supervision. 
One thing is certain, the industry must 
make up its mind, for the issue is joined, 
and the die is cast. We shall have either 
Federal or state control, one or the 
other, or a much more difficult situation, 
dual control. This is a time of challenge 
to the states and to the business of 
insurance. Already there is ample evi- 
dence that the business, through its rep- 
resentatives on the All-Industry Com- 
mittee, is earnestly striving to keep the 
control of insurance in the hands of the 
states, and to develop a uniform pat- 
tern of legislation for the states, satis- 
factory to the Congress, and acceptable 
to the Commissioners of Insurance and 
the business generally. To achieve so 
happy a result requires hard work, un- 
selfishness, and a spirit of give and 
take. One of the earliest references to 
insurance in England is in the Lord- 
keeper’s speech in opening Queen Eliza- 
beth’s Parliament in 1558, when that 
worthy official used these words: 
“Doth not the wise merchant in 
every adventure of danger, give 
part, to have the rest assured ?” 
That expression, incident to early ma- 
rine insurance, came rather naturally, 
following the Me hoe of the then 
known world with the perils of the sea. 
That brand of philosophy is necessary 
now in the solution of these trying 
rrobiems. 


Wartime Expansion of Liquid Assets 


known at which income levels savings 
had accrued. Presumably, savings by 
middle and upper income groups are 
less likely to be tapped for current 
expenditures than those in lower income 
groups. Little is known, however, about 
the distribution of liquid assets by in- 
come classes. On the basis of informa- 
tion as to incomes reported for tax 
purposes and the amount of taxes paid, 
it would appear that individuals report- 
ing annual incomes in excess of $5,000 
each, which in number are about 3% 
of all gainfully employed persons and 
have about an eighth of all individual 
income after taxes, could hardly account 
for more than twenty billion of the 
sixty-five billion dollar increase in liquid 
assets during recent years. Individuals 
in these income groups probably held 
most of the amount outstanding before 
the war. It appears, therefore, that per- 
sons in the income groups below that 
level now hold a substantially increased 
volume of liquid assets. Presumably most 
of these are held by persons with in- 
comes of over $2,000 each. Information 
as to the growth in bank deposits and 
currency indicates that persons in small 
towns and rural communities, including 
farmers, have had substantial percent- 
age increases in their holdings, and 
sales of war savings bonds, especially 
through payroll deduction plans, have 
been widespread. Much of the growth 
has occurred in areas where war activi- 
ties have greatly increased. 

It thus. appears that a substantial part 
of the expansion in liquid assets be- 
longs to persons who ordinarily do the 
bulk of the spending and account for 
little of the saving. Spending has been 





restrained in wartime and many goods 
have not been available. Hence, part 
of the wartime holding of cash may | 
in anticipation of post-war spending. ! 
is also possible that some individua! 
having accumulated a sizable holding «/ 
liquid assets during the war period, wi! 
be more inclined to spend a larger por- 
tion of current income than in the pri 
war period. 

Comment on Post-War Spending — 
There are other factors, howeve: 
which may reduce the stimulus to post- 
war spending that might come from 
these accumulations of liquid assets. An 
increase in cash holdings is a normal 
accompaniment of increased incomes, 
and it is probable that a portion of 
the additions will not be put to current 
use as long as incomes remain near 
existing levels. It is possible, also that 
many persons may consider part or all 
of their increased holdings as a desir- 
able reserve for contingencies and may 
wish to retain them in the present form. 
Others, who have established the habit 
of saving large portions of their  in- 
comes, may continue the practice and 
withhold a larger proportion of current 
income than was previously customary. 
In any event, the greatly expanded 
liquid assets of individuals may serve 
to make the post-war volume of con- 
sumer expenditures more independent of 
changes in consumer incomes than in 
the pre-war period. At times when in- 
comes decline consumption might be 
maintained. On the other hand, increases 
in incomes might lead to even more 
rapid increases in consumption than 
would be the case in the absence of 

the large volume of liquid assets. 


Relation of U.S. Public Debt 
To the Assets of the Country 


U. S. public debt on July 1, 1945, 
equalled two-thirds of the value of the 
country’s total assets, and will reach 
four-fifths of their value in another 
year—by June 30, 1946, according to a 
study by Northwestern National Life. 

Our total public Federal, state 
and local—exceeds 265 billion dollars as 
of mid-1945, which equals 69% of our 
present total national wealth, estimated 
at 383 billion dollars, according to the 
study. 





Total National Wealth 


Total national wealth of the United 
States was appraised by various Govern- 
ment and private business sources at 
from 360 to 400 billions of dollars in 
1929, and at a little over 300 billion 
dollars in 1938. The total now figures 
somewhere between 375 and 400 billions 
of dollars, the insurance company statis- 
ticians estimate, with 383 billions as a 
fair, middle-of-the-road estimate of the 
present value of the total tangible as- 
sets of the United States. Variables in- 
volve the question of how large a de- 
preciation allowance should be set up 
for post-war markdowns in surplus war 
equipment, war plants, and machinery, 
in surplus ships built during the war, 
and for depletion of our natural re- 
sources by terrific wartime drainage of 
iron ores, petroleum, timber and other 
reserves. 

Of our present 265 billion dollar pub- 
lic debt, some 250 billions is Federal 
debt, and about 15 billions is state and 
local debt, the study says. By June 30, 
1946, the Budget Bureau has estimated, 
Federal debt will reach 292 billions; 





cutbacks due to the ending of the Euro- 
pean phase of the war will perhaps 
reduce that figure somewhat, but the 
state and local debt figure will bring 
the grand total close to 300 billion dol- 
lars, or four-fifths of our 383 billion 
dollars’ worth of national resources. 
Worked Way to Prosperity 

Many individual Americans and many 
American businesses have been as heav- 
ily’ mortgaged in the past and_ have 
worked their way out to a sound pros- 
perity and a solid financial position, the 
study points out. It adds, however, that 
the universal recipe for salvation has 
consisted of, first, a tremendous amount 
of hard work by all hands concerned; 
second, the elimination of every unnec- 
essary and unproductive expense, and 
the reduction of necessary expenses to 
the lowest possible figures; third, the 
maintenance of income and production 
at the highest possible levels; fourth, 
reduction of the load of debt throug’ 
regular pay-offs; and fifth, by the ut- 
most efficiency of operation—in shor‘, 
by the practice of all the principles of 
old-fashioned thrift. With similar in- 
dustry, economy, efficiency, and team 
play by all Americans, in: Governmer! 
and out of it, we have little to fea 
from the economic future, the stud 
states. 

We have greatly increased our pri 
duction plant in recent years, the repo: 
acknowledges, and with high productio” 
and high income, a heavier burden « 
debt can be carried in proportion 
assets. But it is vital to remember, tl! 
report adds, that our wartime “pro 
perity” has been based on tremendou 
borrowing against the future; that as 

(Continued on Page 147) 
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In the interest of those who 


have fought our Country’s wars 


| HE booklet pictured here carries a reprint of an 
article prepared for the Weekly Underwriter by 
Paul F. Clark, President of our company. This reprint was 
made for distribution to veterans who may wish to 
appraise their qualifications against those required for success 
in the life insurance business. 
Copies will be sent direct to veterans on request, 
or to life insurance agents or brokers who wish to 
forward copies to veterans. Just drop a note to our 
Advertising Department. We will see that your request 


is filled promptly. 








LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
oF Boston, Massacnuserts 


GUY W. COX PAUL F. CLARK 
Chairman of the Board President 
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What Makes an Agent Good? 


By JosepH THOMPSON 


Assistant Superintendent of Agencies 
The Travelers Insurance Co. 


“He who would move the world must 
first move himself.” That is a maxim 
that applies to our business, certainly 
as much as to any other, and agents 
who have made good have demonstrated 
it time and time again. 

The leaders of our business are char- 
acterized by their actions, and_ these, 
while similar, may have many ways of 
expression. There certainly are no dis- 
tinguishing physical characteristics pe- 
culiar to the agent who makes good. 
This can be proven by observances at 
any gathering of our leaders. These 
leaders are as different in physical ap- 
pearance as the number present. It is 
just as true that the agent who makes 
good is not confined to one type of in- 
dividual. If he were, our recruiting 
problems would be non-existent; we 
would merely have to list the necessary 
qualifications and negotiate only with 
these men who filled them. Agency 
organization is not a science, for which 
I am grateful, for therein is supplied 
the romance of our business. 

You have all heard agency men 
enumerate the virtues which they hope 
to find in their agency candidates. These 
how many of 


virtues are very real; yet, 

these same agency men retain their 
standards of selection when they are 
confronted with the prospective agent 


who contemplates entering our business? 


There are some of these virtues, how- 
ever, that seem to be common tto all 
leaders. I have seen them personified 


many times over in the successful men 
it has been my privilege to meet and 
know through my business associations. 
What are these common virtues? What 


is the common denominator that pro- 
vides success? There must be some 
reason for our leaders attaining the 


heights of success when other agents are 
content to be mediocre or, at best, 
average producers. 


Agent Must Sell Himself First 


I know of no leader who first did not 
do an excellent job selling himself. He 
realizes that primarily he is his own 
Number One prospect, and how well 
he has sold himself determines to a 
great extent how well he will sell 
others! This can be observed immedi- 
ately upon discussing our business with 
any one of them. All leaders seem to 
have the faculty of readily selling them- 
selves to their prospects — through 
strength of personality, knowledge of 
the business, or in many other ways— 
but, whatever it is, you may be sure it 
will always be in a manner that con- 
tinues to build prestige and, consequent- 
ly, a successful career. 


In New York City we have a young 
man representing us who promises to 
be one of our leaders of the future. He 
is of average appearance and, if any- 
thing, on the shy side. His sales record 
is excellent and, in the six years that 
he has represented us, he has main- 
tained a large steady increase each year 
in volume of business and earnings. 
Several years ago it was my privilege 
to work with with him co-oneratively. 
After a successful interview with an ex- 
ecutive of a large corporation, I asked 
our assured what impressed him most 
about our agent, why did he as a policy- 
holder entrust all of his insurance 
affairs to our representative. His an- 
swer was this: “D.B. always has some- 
thing to do; he is always busy. He 
seems to be a harder worker than the 
rest of the life insurance agents of my 
acquaintance, and I believe that since 
he is such an industrious young man I 
should make him my insurance agent 
and let him work for me.” This young 
leader of ours was industrious and his 





JOSEPH THOMPSON 


industriousness paid dividends to him in 
prestige building. Each leader may have 
his own way of demonstrating this 
quality, but, in all cases I have known, 
each was intelligently industrious. 
Just So Many Hours in a Day 

A leader is conscious that there are 
only so many available hours to his 
working day and he must make the 
most of them. An insurance agent is 
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20% of present Big Tree Leaders Club members 
have been with Pacific Mutual less than a year. 


Success comes sooner for the Pacific Mutual 






He can sell complete coverage. He uses a def- 
initized, proved process of prospecting and 
merchandising. He is thoroughly trained—by 
General Agents or Supervisors who are them- 
selves “trained as trainers.” It’s this combination 
of favorable factors that makes 
for earlier field success. 


PACIFIC MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE, LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 


“Help Fight Inflation 
—Buy Life Insurance” 


both his own employer and employe, 
and he can apply himself as diligently 
as his conscience dictates. The leaders 


in our business do not operate by a 
time clock, for our business requires 


hard, driving work and courage. Many’ 


leaders have told me that they do their 
best selling job at night, without the 
distractions and influences that prevail 
during the day. One of the biggest 
problems we have today is to find the 
men who have the capacity for putting 
forth good hard earnest effort. Mana- 
gers and general agents do not want 
“order takers” or men who depend upon 
“breaks” for their success. 
Pride of Accomplishment and Loyalty 
What moves these leaders to put in the 
effort that provides the outstanding re- 
sults they achieve? There must be some 
great motivating force to cause them 
to expend the time and effort that they 
do. I believe that they all have an 
ardent pride in our business, along with 
pride of accomplishment. They have an 
inner feeling of the greatness of our 
business—of all it can do and has done 
for others—they have seen it in action. 
This inner feeling, combined with a 
definite purpose, aims for success. 
After all, the difference between failure 
and success is in purpose—a determined 
purpose and not a wishful one. 


I have never seen a leader of any 
company who was not loyal to that 
company. Loyalty is an inherent virtue 
that can carry a man to supreme 
heights. I remember an old timer in 
the state of Maine, a grand old pro- 
ducer who had led his company in that 
state year after year. To me he exem- 
plified the noble virtue of company 
loyalty and I remember that whenever 

saw him he always answered my 
customary greeting of “How is busi- 
ness?” with “Why, you know, business 
is always good with the old X.Y.Z. 
Co.” It was so easy to believe him and, 
without a doubt, most of his customers 
did likewise. Loyalty is a trait that 
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seems to be the rarest and least cult: 
vated, yet it is the greatest asset 
business. 

Leaders do not dislike or mildly lik 
to sell life insurance. Instead they e: 
joy the fundamentals of the work ‘ 
which they are engaged. They rejoic 


in the satisfaction of the service the: 


are rendering and the ends by whic 
their work is consummated. 

I suppose we are all looking for th 
man who will have all of the virtu: 
of the ideal agent. 
exist but in the meantime, out of thi; 
search have come men who with but 


single virtue have fought their way ‘o 


the top. They are leaders and I ai 
grateful for the privilege of knowin 
them. 





Col. W. B. Boyce 


(Continued from Page 62) 


Army Corps rewards each of it: 
members. 
Perhaps the most vivid experienc 


that will ever remain uppermost in my 
thoughts was the year | had_the_priv 
ilege of serving with the WAC in Nortli 
Africa and Italy. Certainly, it is one o! 
my most valued memories. Life was not 
easy for those first women soldiers sent 
in following the invasion of Norti 
Africa. It was an inspiration to observe 
the rapidity with which they oriente:| 
themselves to such changed living con 
ditions. In addition to their rugged ex 
istence, they were faced with a furthe: 
challenge, for upon them hung the de 
cision as to whether or not women 
would be valuable for duty behind thi 
lines. The extent to which they mack 
good is now history. In New Guinea, 
Netherlands East Indies, Egypt, India, 
Hawaii and the Philippines, the WACs 
are no longer a novelty. Their contribu- 
tion to the successful waging of the 
war has been told by the commanders 
of all theaters, both at home and over- 
seas. 

In conclusion, I should like to express 
my confidence that these women sol- 
diers, who in serving their country have 
so enriched their own lives, will return 
to civilian status a valuable adjunct to 
the business and professional world, and 
immeasurably better equipped to cope 
with complicated post-war problems. 





W. A. Blair 


(Continued from Page 64) 


It proves that life values are far in ex- 
cess of property values, that it is pru- 
dent to provide for time of need and 
that it is a serious duty to spend the 
best part of life preparing for the worse; 
(5) In times of necessity a policyholder 
can borrow from the company quickly 
and at a reasonable rate, on his policy or 
property or get assistance in buying or 
building a home; (6) Life insurance 
provided the finest kind of social secur- 
ity long before it was ever thought of 
in Washington and it still supplies it. 


As a member of our State Board of 
Public Welfare for about fifty-five years 
and as chairman for over fifty years, | 
have had abundant opportunity in many 
different instances, and from a special 
and unique standpoint to observe the 
results of insurance in providing for 
widows and orphans, in saving homes 
and families and in making life safer, 
happier and better for those left behin:. 
I have seen also, far too often, the fear- 
ful, terrible, awful and_heart- peeting 
results where the father neglected, fail: 
or delayed to provide. For all these rea 
sons, therefore, and others as well, 
prize the position of director. There ar, 
also, other important considerations. 
The offcers and my associate directors 
are all men of the highest charact« 
standing, integrity and ability. Some are 
experts along certain lines and othe: 
along different ones. From them I a: 
constantly learning and the fine friend 
ship, fellowship and social intercours: 
are all constant sources of delight, 
encouragement and inspiration, 
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In these days of emergency, every American on 
the home front has a job to do for his country. 
Whatever your job, you can do it better if you 
have that peace of mind which comes from the 
knowledge your family is financially protected 


against life’s uncertainties. 


To accumulate through month-by-month savings 
the amount necessary to provide this protection 
usually requires many years, and today with high 
taxes it is almost an impossible task. But there’s 
a way to bridge these years—to make an adequate 
estate available immediately. That is through 


Western and Southern Life Insurance. 


For an annual payment of approximately 3% of 
the total amount required, you can guarantee your 


family financial security in case of your premature 


death or financial independence if you live. 








Family Protection Means Peace of Mind 





Take advantage of this opportunity to provide 


security for your family and yourself. Don’t wait. 
The stress and strain of present day business may 
affect your health to the extent that you could not 


qualify for insurance. 


Ask your Western and Southern representative 
to consult with you about your plans . . . today. 
He will be glad to outline a program tailored to 
fit your individual needs and circumstances. And 
best of all, there is no obligation, save his to render 


complete and satisfactory service. 


INSURE AND BE SURE 





C. F. Williams, President 


THE WESTERN AND SOUTHERN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Cincinnati, Ohio 
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GO MIDWEST 






























Horace Greeley said, “Go West, young man.” 
If the great editor were living today, it is pos- 
sible he might amend that statement by saying, 
“Go Midwest, young man, middle-aged man, 


or even old man.” 


Here in the land of teeming industry, in the 
midst of the nation’s breadbasket, lies untold 
wealth. You do not need to wait for that 
wealth to be developed. It is already developed. 
Much of it is going into the purchase of life 
insurance and accident and health insurance, 
for the Midwestern people are prudent, sensi- 
ble, thrifty folk. Therefore, they are great 
buyers of insurance, especially in strong, old 
and well-established companies like the Illinois 
Bankers Life Assurance Company of Mon- 
mouth, Illinois, which for 48 years has served 
the insurance needs of Midwestern people. We 
have General Agency opportunities for men 
who want to build a business of their own with 
a minimum amount of interference and regi- 
mentation, with a company that believes in 
seeing its representatives’ make money and 
build up substantial future incomes through re- 


newal commissions. 


All inquiries confidential. 


ILLINOIS BANKERS 
LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 


Monmouth, Illinois 
HUGH D. HART 


Vice President and Director of Agencies 











“China Egg Case” Which 






Was Anything But 


By Don F. Denton 
Manager, Fidelity Mutual Life, Topeka, Kansas 


Wichers-Topeka 
DON F. DENTON 

Well, you’ never can tell. 

About five years ago I called on a man 
I'll call “Bill”? Thomas, treasurer and 
manager of a Topeka manufacturing 
plant, object being to feel out the possi- 
bilities of programming his life insur- 
ance, and adding additional insurance if 
needed. I had lost track of him for ten 
years. Although my reception was cor- 
dial hé informed me early in the inter- 
view that he had all the insurance he 
required; it was well arranged; he 
thought he was uninsurable, and, any- 
way, he was using his excess income for 
other purposes. 

It looked as if his attitude should 
cause me to check him off the list per- 
manently. However, three years went 
by and in one of those dry spell night- 





mares of life insurance men who fail to 
prospect dilligently and continuously, | 
called again. On that occasion he beat 
me to the draw and launched on a mono- 
logue about high-grade corporate taxes, 
personal and corporation headaches 
growing out of the wage stabilization or- 
der, and other expressions of wartime 
conditions pessimism, 
Makes Fortunate Call 


A few days later the thought struck 
me that I might have a solution, at least 








Don F. Denton 


Don F. Denton entered life insur- 
ance in 1934, after having spent sev- 
eral years in the general insurance 
field. On January 1, 1937, he was ap- 
pointed manager of the Fidelity Mu- 
tual for northern Kansas. He has 
been a director of the _ Fidelity 
Leader’s Club in all but three years 
since 1938, and during those three 
years was an Officer of the club. The 
top ten are automatically directors 
and the top five automatically offi- 
cers. He is now president of the Fi- 
delity Managers Association. 











to a part of his problems and I tele- 
phoned for an appointment which was 
granted for the next morning. His sec- 
retary when I arrived said that “Bill” 
was home ill. However, overhearing the 
conversation, the company’s president, 
occupying the adjoining office, called me 
in and inquired whether I had firm busi- 
ness to transact and whether he might 
be helpful. I explained I had called to 
see his treasurer for purpose of discuss- 
ing labor and tax problems, and to sug- 
gest the possibility of securing partial 
relief through the medium of a pension 
or profit-sharing plan. The president’s 
response was that these problems con- 
cerned him. as much as they did his 
treasurer and asked me to explain the 
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Tapping Today’s Market By 





Use of Direct Mail 


By Wiczur 8. Pratr, CLU 
Northwestern Mutual Life, Hartford 


A little more than a year ago I be- 
an the intensive use of direct mail ad- 
ertising believing that the time was op- 
ortune to talk present day advantages 
inder Retirement Income plans. I 


Wilbur S. Pratt, CLU 


Wilbur S. Pratt, president of Hart- 
ford CLU chapter and secretary Life 
Underwriters’ Leaders Round Table 
of Connecticut, is a graduate of 
Wharton School, University of Penn- 
sylvania, where he studied under Dr. 
S. S. Huebner. Upon graduation he 
ent with Northwestern Mutual and 
for first six years was Connecticut 
educational supervisor. When Glenn 
B. Dorr, CLU, became general agent, 
Mr. Pratt was made production man- 
ager, leaving that position in 1938 to 
devote himself to personal produc- 
ition. He has been a consistent leader 
| of the company in New England. He 
|was formerly vice president of Hart- 
| ford Life Underwriters Association. 











worked out a written Retirement In- 
come sales presentation built around the 
“Pension Plan for the Individual” ma- 
terial of the agency department of our 
company. I prepared in twelve months 
300 written proposals and sent out ap- 
proximately 8,000 direct mail letters, with 
reply cards designed to arouse interest. 
Most of my cases closed, led to pro- 
gram sales. 
Points of Presentation 

Three main points stressed in presen- 
tation were: (1) the difficulty of accum- 
ulating future income under an invest- 
ment other than Retirement Income 
plans due to high income taxes and low 
investment yields; (2) income tax ad- 
vantages under Retirement Income 
plans; (3) excellent investment return 
under these plans. 

The direct mail advertising has taken 
three forms: 

1. The retirement lead letters made 
available by the company and which 
offer a leather memorandum notebook 
and an outline of the “Pension Plan for 





WILBUR S. PRATT 


the Individual.” 2. Retirement income 
letters mailed from Hartford over my 
signature stressing the income tax ad- 
vantages of the plans. 3. Monthly age 
change cards designed by the home of- 
fice and mailed from Hartford. 


The Results 


Analysis at the end of our company 
year on May 31, 1945, revealed that of 
my sixty cases with the company, total- 
ing more than $500,000 paid for during 
the twelve months, approximately 40% 
of the volume came as a result of direct 
mail. On replies, and quick referred 
sales resulting from these replies, there 
were closed in this year’s ‘period a total 
of twenty-two cases for $200,350, for 
an average sized case of better than 
$9,000. Retirement income insurance was 
bought by seventeen and Ordinary life 
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Don F. Denton 
(Continued from Page 132) 


mechanics of both pension and profit- 
sharing plans. 

A pension plan was worked out, and, 
after several weeks’ discussion, was 
made effective to cover in excess of 100 
employes. During this period the plan 
was discussed with the firm’s banker and 
IT was asked to explain it. in detail to 
him. In the course of this discussion the 
banker asked me to submit a pension 
plan to cover employes of his bank and 
within a few months this plan was put 
into effect covering between thirty-five 
and forty employes. Subsequently, in- 
quiry was made of this bank by another 
bank customer and by a corresponding 
bank as to the pension plan which they 
had installed. Both inquiries were re- 
ferred to me for reply and two addi- 
tional pension plans resulted. 

In the meantime, it had been neces- 
Sary to work a great deal with my orig- 
inal prospect and, finally, in one of his 
more mellow moments, I was able to se- 
cure an application for additional per- 
sonal insurance, his insurability having 
been established when the pension plan 
was effected. The policy was issued, but 
after several attempts to deliver, it was 
returned to the home office for cancella- 
tion. 

During these interviews I learned, 
however, that the president was making 
a gift of his common stock interests to 
his three married daughters. I also 
learned that only one of the sons-in-law 
was either active or interested in the 
business. From this information I was 
able to develop a stock purchase case 
among the three daughters making use 
of approximately $200,000 of new insur- 
ance. Naturally, it was necessary to dis- 
cuss this plan in considerable detail with 
the daughters and their husbands, as 
well as with the president, and it was also 
natural that a discussion of personal in- 
surance should develop. As a result of 
these discussions an additional $25,000 


= purchased by two of the sons-in- 
aw. 

I now realized how much dependence 
the president, as well as his daughters, 
had on “Bill” Thomas; so I found an 
occasion for the presentation of a plan 
for insuring his life in favor of the cor- 
poration. The president was _ readily 
agreeable to this idea with the result 
that an order for $50,000 was placed, 
subject to “Bill’s” approval. Here I ran 
into unexpected resistance, but by sug- 
gesting that we insure the lives of sev- 
eral other key men in the organization 
I was able to obtain his agreement to 
being included in the group even though 
the other men were to be insured for 
comparatively small amounts. 

Since an additional examination was 
necessary, and as I now knew enough of 
“Bill’s” financial background to know 
that additional personal insurance on his 
life was needed, I took the liberty of 
ordering an additional personal policy to 
cover a particular purpose which I had 
been able to uncover. This policy was 
recently returned for cancellation. 

“Bill” Thomas has never bought any 
personal life insurance of me, but in 
looking at his case in retrospect I be- 
lieve I would like to have several such 
cases in my “china egg” file. 


Withstood Shocks 
(Continued from Page 43) 


ently safe and satisfactory way of pro- 
viding dependable funds for the widow 
and for old age. The margins of strength 
created by the four distinctive founda- 
tion principles mentioned above would 
enable the many well-managed life in- 
surance companies to give the soundest 
hedge against the economic uncertainties 
of the future. 

There is no intention of comparing 
life insurance and Government bonds 
which many persons hold in substantial 
volume at the present time in support 
cf the war effort. Of course there 1s 
no investment superior to United States 
Government bonds. However, compara- 
tively few individuals are able to hold 





Government bonds in an amount suffi- 
cient to meet fully the needs of family 
and old-age protection. They have to 
use the facilities of life insurance. for 
the purpose. 

Greater Competition for Client’s Dollar 

As already mentioned, life insurance 
is now in great repute among investors. 
With other forms of investment apart 
from Government bonds relatively scarce 
and a great supply of money in the 
hands of the American public, the life 
insurance companies are receiving well- 
deserved recognition for their record 
of service. 

I am one who believes that in later post- 
war years life insurance will face greater 
competition for the client’s dollars than 
at present. Part of this competition will 
occur when a full supply of attractive 
goods and services is again available to 
the American public. At the same time, 
it seems likely that forms of investment 
other than life insurance or Government 
bonds will, as formerly, appeal to many 
individuals for one reason or another. 
All this is normal and to be expected. 
A new generation will be coming on 
which will be faced with the ever-present 
decision whether to purchase tangibles 
which can be enjoyed today or intangible 
life insurance which requires present 
sacrifice for future protection. It will 
have to appraise life insurance for itself. 

In other words, life insurance will al- 
ways have to be sold to a public which 
must be persuaded to make the outlay 
for it. That persuasion will have to 
overcome the same obstacles which have 
always been encountered. The need for 
expert life insurance guidance will con- 
tinue to be as great as ever. Without it 
unnecessary grief and hardship wiil 
come to many dependents in the ups 
and downs of future years. With sound 
guidance untold numbers of persons will 
make adequate and reliable provisicn 
for their families. 

So as we face the possibility of chang- 
ing econdmic conditions in the years to 
come, we can feel a sense of urgent re- 
sponsibility. We can appreciate what the 
philosopher Bacon meant when he said, 





“T hold every man a debtor to his pro 
fession.” 

For as we have seen, life insuranc 
has been an instrument of supreme use 
fulness throughout past periods of eco 
nomic adjustment. With the margins o 
strength and adaptability to the indi 
vidual’s needs it possesses, it will con 
tinue to afford the most reliable mean 
of protecting family and old-age regard. 
less of fluctuating conditions. There 
fore.we are indeed debtors to our pro 
fession and to our clients to see that 
to the utmost of our ability, the benefit 
of the institution of life insurance ar 
fully appreciated and utilized by eac! 
succeeding generation. 





Good Sales Sense Dictates 
Careful ‘Market Selectior 


Every good businessman—whether h« 
be a merchant, doctor, or hotel man 
ager—has as one of his chief aims th« 
development of a group of better than 
average customers. This basic rule of 
sound business recognizes the fact that 
high-grade customers can be developed 
into a more permanent buying market 
and will, in the long run, prove more 
valuable than if the businessman merely 
takes his customers as they come and 
makes no attempt to build up a desir 
able patronage. 

The life underwriter—whose success is 
dependent upon the life insurance he 
sells remaining in force until it accom- 
plishes the purpose for which it was 
bought—has even more reason than the 
average businessman for selecting and 
developing his market carefully. For, as 
every life underwriter knows, the busi- 
ness that counts is the business that 
stays on the books. Therefore, it’s only 
good sales sense to develop your pros- 
pects from among a class of people who 
are reliable and steady, and who have 
a future income assured them under 
ordinary circumstances. In addition, 
prospects of this class can more easily 
be developed into clients and will prove 
to be a good source of business in the 
future —“Lifetime,” Kansas City Life. 
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Necessity for 


Independent Thinking 


By JEREMIAH JENKINS 


The industrial age has its advantages 
and its disadvantages also. So much is 
done for every one in a nation so 
blessed as is the United States that 
tens of thousands of people manage to 
exist pleasantly, to lead comfortable and 
-outine lives, not worrying much except 
that they earn enough money to pay 
for living expenses and a few luxuries. 

In gaining all the comforts, in having 
so much done for them since the indus- 
trial age reached its present perfection, 
something had to be sacrificed—and that 
largely has been a great deal of the 
independence, the self-help, the go-out- 
and-do-it spirit which characterized the 
pioneer lives of our ancestors. Not many 
people today can build a rail fence, find 
their way through the woods if lost, tell 
the time by the sun, or make a canoe 
out of a log of wood. Few city men 
can milk a cow, cook a meal or even 
paint a house. They don’t necd to; 
always there is someone to do the chore 
for them. 

“Professionals” Keep People from 

Thinking 

Unfortunately, since people have 
stopped so generally depending upon 
their own resources there has arisen 
an appalling but scarcely noticeable 
trend which is that few people now- 
adays do any independent thinking. 
With opinions handily presented to 
them by radio, newspaper and magazine 
writers, campaign orators, lecturers, 
banquet speakers and also in their 
own offices, impregnation is easy, pain- 
less and continuous. Attractive ideas 
are nonchalantly accepted; those not 
fancied they rejeéct. 

How does all this affect the life in- 
surance agents in America? Too many 
of them have fallen in line with the 
balance of the population, accepting in- 
formation and ideas in capsule form 
and making only routine use of them. 
lrue, some agents make more use of 
ihe information and assimilate ideas 
quicker than others, but most ride along 
vriting insurance on the momentum of 
the life insurance institution, the ex- 
erience of others and with the avail- 
ible material theirs for the asking. If 
‘hey are industrious and keep plugging, 
eeing people in consistent and persist- 
ent solicitation, they will get results, 
but my objective in writing this article 
is to suggest how production can be 
arger. 

In reviewing over the years the rec- 
rds of hundreds of successful agents 
me point which strikes me as obvious, 
ind running all through the record, is 
that there is a definite reason why 
certain. agents who are good agents are 
o much more effective than other in- 
surance salesmen who are also good 
igents. Most agents represent com- 
panies which meet their obligations; sell 
contracts which differ not much from 
each other; have at hand similar educa- 
tional material; and their work one 
week doesn’t differ much from that of 
another week. Why then do certain 
agents stand so far out in front? Why 
do champions usually repeat? The an- 
swer, I believe, is that the consistently 
super-successful agent does more think- 
ing than the others do. Frequently, one 
of these fortunate agents has thought 


up some plan of his own, or given an 
old plan a new twist or has created some 
novel manner of presentation or pros- 
pecting or a new approach. 

If I were an insurance agent I would 
devote some hours to contemplation as 
to how I might improve my presenta- 
tion or find a new field of persons able 
to buy insurance or dig up a powerful 
and unique argument for buying insur- 
ance which has not been used in my 
territory. I would stop short in my rou- 
tine; lock myself up with only my own 
thoughts for companions. I would study 
where I have failed and where I have 
succeeded. I would search everywhere 
for improvement of my methods, my 
style, my personality, what I have to 
offer. Every new idea which has been 
adopted generally in life insurance was 
thought up by some one. In emerging 


from my sanctum after this period of 
contemplation I would put into practice 
what I learned by this concentration. 

It is rare to find a citizen who ques- 
tions the value of his insurance. All 
owners of policies are happy that they 
have protection when an emergency 
arises. No man who has reached the 
age of 40 can be found who does not 
regret he didn’t take more advantage of 
opportunities to buy insurance. And 
there is a great undeveloped field which 
needs more protection which the agent, 
and only the agent, can provide. 





Attitude of Banks 


(Continued from Page 118) 


and he remembers the difficulties. Con- 
sequently, for some years during the 
’30’s, the cooperative movement between 
trust officers and agents was stymied. 
There was another reason for this 
situation. In the minds of the public 
there was considerable apprehension not 
only as to the efficiency and integrity 
of trust company administration, but as 
to the actual solvency of banks and 
trust companies. People were less ap- 
prehensive about insurance companies 
and were inclined to leave the proceeds 


of insurance in trust with the companies 
or under settlement option plans. Of 
course, in many instances this was a 
satisfactory arrangement, although there 
were many others where the insured’s 
family could have been better served 
by a trust agreement. Because of the 
prospect’s resistance, the life insurance 
producers, already with a difficult sell- 
ing job on their hands, did not want 
to jeopardize possible sales by urging 
trusts with corporate fiduciaries. 

At present, with the new stimulus of 
pension trusts, there is a revival of the 
cooperative movement between trust of- 
ficers and life insurance agents. This 
is particularly so as to those agents who 
are concentrating on this specialized 
branch of the life insurance business. 
In many cases the negotiations for this 
type of business also involve the officer 
of the commercial banking department. 
The agents specializing in pension trusts 
seem, in general, to be the larger pro- 
ducers with more important contacts. 
They are more appreciative and under- 
standing of the bank officer’s problems 
than many other agents and they are 
impressing the bank officers, both trust 
and commercial, with their ability and 
high principles. This recent develop- 
ment will undoubtedly do much good in 
improving the relations between the two 
groups to the mutual benefit of both. 
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Not Earthbound 


(Continued from Page 24) 


companies would include aviation cover- 
age if only occasional air travel was 
involved and the more venturesome 
companies which at that time did offer 
full coverage for passenger flying ac- 
cepted only limited amounts with extra 
premiums ranging from $10 to $50 or 
more per thousand, depending upon the 
amount of flying done. 


To evaluate the various types of fly- 
ing hazards it is necessary to have data 
separated into classes which are reason- 
ably homogeneous, classes which can be 
distinguished in underwriting, and on 
which fairly definite statistics can be 
accumulated. The Air Commerce Act of 
1926 providing for examination and li- 
censing of pilots, establishment of re- 
quirements for their operation, mark- 
ing of aircraft, air traffic rules, and 
rating of air navigation facilities enabled 
the Department of Commerce to com- 
pile statistics which were first studied 
for insurance purposes by Gordon 
Thomson, vice president of the West 
Coast Life Insurance Co., in 1928. This 
report was the forerunner of analyses 
now made periodically by the Aviation 
Committee of the Actuarial Society on 
statistics furnished by the Department 








of Commerce, the War Department, and 
the Navy Department. 

Group insurance written in some in- 
stances as early as 1930 was one of 
the first types of personal protection 
made available to employes of air trans- 
port companies and other concerns in 
the aviation industry. Such plans often 
marked the extension of life insurance 
benefits to many formerly unable to 
secure aviation coverage at rates within 
their means, particularly the flying 
personnel. 

Tremendous Expansion in Manufacture 

The air power requirements of our 
armed forces in the present conflict 
have resulted in a tremendous expan- 
sion in the manufacture of airplanes 
both for combat and for transportation. 
The number of employes insured under 
Group plans written on all branches of 
the aviation industry has, as a result, 
increased manyfold; and as Group is 
one year renewable coverage, the rate 
on each Group contract ultimately re- 
flects the cost. Companies writing such 
aviation business have therefore had, 
through broad exposure, the opportunity 
to acquire first-hand experience in un- 
derwriting aviation risks. 

Available Life Insurance 

Aviation developments come rapidly, 
and those companies which are close to 
the aviation industry have supplemented 
the combined experience with the re- 
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sults on their own aviation business, 
including Group, and believing in the 
increased safety of post-war flying, have 
made life insurance available to both 
passengers and pilots on the following 
basis: 

(1) Passengers flying anywhere in the 
world on aircraft operated on regular 
schedule by an incorporated passenger 
carrier over its established air routes, 
are accepted without extra premiums or 
limiting riders. Some companies by 
eliminating the term “fare-paying” ex- 
tend this standard coverage to members 
of the aviation industry who travel as 
passengers on passes. 

(2) The types of “non-scheduled” pas- 
senger flying which are expected to in- 
crease materially in the post-war era 
are covered at standard rates where a 
moderate amount of such flying is in- 
volved. These include: 

a. Flights taken in airplanes owned 
by business concerns for the trans- 
portation of their personnel. 

b. Charter flights in planes hired from 
commercial “flying services” for in- 
dividual trips. 

c. Business or pleasure flying in pri- 
vately owned planes where the 
pilot has an airline or commercial 
certificate. 

An unusual amount of these types of 

flying may require an extra premium for 
full coverage. 








(3) Commercial airline pilots and crev 
members flying domestic routes or route 
where one terminal is in the Unite 
States or Canada and the other in the 
Western Hemisphere are accepted fo: 
full aviation coverage with extra pre 
miums as low as $5 per thousand. Som: 
companies are pioneering in acceptin 
these commercial airline pilots who fl; 
transoceanic routes to and from thi 
United States or Canada with an extr: 
premium of $10 per thousand for ful 
coverage. 

(4) Other types of commercial an 
private civilian pilots are considered fo: 
reasonable amounts of aviation coverag: 
with extra premiums ranging from 50% 
to 80% lower than the rates charged in 
1940. Present rates are as low as $: 
to $7.50 per thousand for many type 
of private pilots. The aviation extre 
depends upon the following factors 
type of certificate held by pilot, total 
flying experience, annual flying time, 
kind of flying, accident record, violation 
of air regulations, and make of plane. 

As the hazards of military combat 
flying cannot be evaluated, most com- 
panies for the duration of the war ac- 
cepted military pilots only with war and 
aviation exclusion riders. 


Future Coverage 


Future ratings for military pilots will 
reflect an anticipated improvement in 
the safety of military flying, but the 
hazards of foreign habitat and the cir- 
cumstances which require foreign mili- 
tary flying will also be important factors 
in the insurability of active members 
of our air forces. The hazards of military 
flying in the home area only are covered 
by some companies at the present time 
with an aviation extra of $12 per thou- 
sand. 

To date the need for aviation insur- 
ance has been confined largely to peo- 
ple in the aviation industry including the 
airline pilots and business men who ap- 
preciate the advantages of. air travel. 
The airlines are making plans to han- 
dle in the post-war era five times the 
volume of passenger traffic they had in 
1941 when such civilian travel reached 
its peak. It is also anticipated that pri- 
vate flying both as passengers and pilots 
will, as it has in the past, represent the 
greatest use of airplanes for pleasure and 
business purposes. 

In 1938 there were eight planes used 
for non-scheduled flying for every plane 
flown in, scheduled operations, and with 
the continued interest in aviation of the 
three million young men who have been 
trained by our air forces, the flying in- 
terest of the younger generation, and 
the promise of safer and cheaper pri- 
vate planes, such flying may truly be- 
come commonplace in the immediate 
future. 

All those who fly in the new air age 
may be sure that the insurance industry 
generally and the air-minded companies 
in particular are willing to offer personal 
insurance covering all flying hazards at 
rates which will correspond with the 
increased safety of airplanes and im 
provements in flying technique. 


Capt. Milliken 
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conviction that grown people are stupi( 
blundering creatures and that the worl! 
around them is hopelessly inadequate. 

There was nation-wide concern re 
cently at the much publicized story o! 
the young German boys and girls who 
banded themselves together, to stea 
to prey upon and outwit the older pec 
ple in their town, and to flout ail au 
thority. We editorialized and sermonize 
on this situation, highlighted as it wa 
in a country ablaze from bombs. 

Yet, back in the shadows of our ow 
great cities we breed contemptuot 
youth for lesser reasons, for causé 
which we could control if we would. To 
many of us, as individuals, trust tha! 
the future will take care of itself ju: 
as too many of us, as citizens, shir 
our responsibility to help work out th 
problems of that time referred t 
vaguely as “after the war.’ Then, w: 
can free our children from the fea 
bred in slums and jobless areas. 
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ideas of its magic power, or prejudices 
against its mathematical “soullessness” 
that one opportunity for winning their 
friendship is to give them understanding 
—to answer their questions in advance. 
We can show them what life insurance 
is, how it functions, what it offers them 
both as beneficiaries and as policyhold- 
ers, and something of its place in our 
social economy. 

Give women that extra something, not 
included in our legal contracts, tell them 
how to get the maximum use from their 
life insurance. : 

Women are named beneficiaries by 
the millions. How many women under- 
stand optional settlements, for instance ? 
From those optional settlements, many 
of them will one day make a choice. It 
is too late to tell them at the moment 
of choice. They will think we’re trying 
to keep that large lump of money, writ- 
ten on the face of the policy, for our 
own manipulations. They’ll clutch the 
lump sum quickly, to be sure they are 
not cheated. They will learn later that 
some other settlement would have been 
far better for them and they'll say, “If 
I had only known. My husband and I 
never discussed his life insurance; it 
all seemed too sad to talk about. Why 
didn’t the life insurance company tell 
me? They could have given me some- 
thing I could have read by myself.” 

A Suggestion 

Here’s my suggestion. When a policy 
is delivered to a man, give him for his 
wife, the beneficiary, a booklet written 
especially for her. Not a booklet to sell 
more life insurance, but a booklet to 
make better policyholders and better 
beneficiaries. It would demonstrate that 
our business has developed with genu- 
ine concern for the families of our 
policyholders. The basic facts of our 
business can be understood by any lay 
person. 

True, it will cost money. You won’t 
get immediate new business to offset 
that cost, but you'll find it wins the 
understanding and approval of women. 
The idea might even win you friends 
among the husbands, too, when they get 
better cooperation from “the missus” 
about premium payments. 





Sylvia Porter 
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others, gave the companies a reservoir 
of funds that naturally had to be put to 
work. And as each war loan drive was 
put on, I watched them lend hundreds 
of millions to the Treasury so that the 
tanks and guns and planes could be 
bought. They bought the Treasury’s 
bonds eagerly. And they bought them 
on a scale unprecedented in the insur- 
ance industry’s history. 

In the war years, it was entirely ap- 
propriate that insurance company dollars 
should be invested in Government bonds. 
3ut now, in peace, they'll go into many 
other fields. Tens of millions will go 
into financing housing projects, for in- 
stance, and will be directly responsible 
for relieving America’s housing shortage 
and giving us better home conditions 
than ever before. Tens of millions will 
go into utility bonds, so that electric 
light and power companies can have the 
cash to build new utility facilities and 
improve their services to the nation. 
Millions will go into aviation to stimu- 
late the age of air travel; millions will 
go into the railroad system; into steel 
companies; into radio. The list is as 
long as the American imagination. 

And as the houses and railroads and 
plants and airlines are built, people will 
be employed, jobs will be created. Our 
dollars will be going from our hands 
to life insurance companies for our own 
welfare. And, in turn, our dollars will 
be going from the life insurance com- 
panies to countless other industries for 
the nation’s welfare. 

This has been true for generations. 
America’s life insurance companies, 
through their investments, helped ex- 
pand our railroads in the last century 


after the roads were beyond the experi- 
mental stage. They helped finance the 
development of farming in the West, 
the growth of the utility industry, the 
expansion of steel and oil resources—in 
short, they helped make America. And 
in the coming years of peace, billions 
of dollars again will be flowing from 
the insurance industry into new homes 
and tunnels and railroads and factories 
—and into jobs. 

So, that dollar of ours is not just a 
dollar of “protection.” It is a dollar of 
“creation,” a dollar that advances our 
own happiness and our civilization. 


A Good Run of Business 


There seems to be no question that 
life insurance is in for a good run of 
business for some time to come. Why? 
Isn’t it because life insurance agents 
will see to it that their prospects are 
qualified to buy, then use the best meth- 
ods known to convince them that life 
insurance is the answer to their prop- 
erty problems and responsibilities to 
their families, their business and to 
themselves ?>—Karl G. Gumm, assistant 
superintendent of agencies, National 
Life of Vermont. 


“Investment in Knowledge” 


Every life underwriter knows that 
before he can sell any type of policy 
he must appeal to his prospect’s emo- 
tions in a way that will make him want 
the advantages of the policy in prefer- 
ence to anything else his premium dol- 
lars might purchase. The man who is 
selling educational insurance already 
has this part of his job done for him, 
and it is the opinion of specialists in 
this field that “educational insurance 
practically sells itself.”—Manufacturers 
Life “News Letter.” 

















- Our treasurer 
is getting 
writers cramp! 


PITY POOR MR. WILLOUGHBY, our treasurer. . . who complains of philomosis 
of the digits (“writer’s cramp”). “The whole darn trouble,” explains Mr. Willoughby, 
“is those commission checks for salesmen! I’ve been signing so many lately that I’m 
beginning to see checks before my eyes!” 


Which salesman, we asked, was giving him the most trouble? 


“Which one?” he exploded. “It’s not just one—it’s most all of them. Take these three 


” 


guys, for instance... 





“THIS GENTLEMAN used to be a college 
president. When I heard that, I was pretty 
confident that he wouldn’t give me any 
trouble... check-signing trouble, I mean. 
But what happens? Last month...47 appli- 
cations! Did I write checks—almost $900!” 





“AND THIS GUY-working full time on 
a defense job and selling for us after hours. 
Yet last week he comes through with six 
more applications—that makes 26 for the 
month! What’s going to happen when he 
begins to sell for us full-time?” 





“HERE’S A FELLOW that formerly sold 
for some Texas company. I made it a point 
to check his record there and was grati- 
fied to see it wasn’t too startling. But he 
fools me by averaging ten sales a week 
for the past three months!” 


FRANKLY, WE CAN’T FEEL VERY SORRY for Mr. Willoughby. After all, 


we can always get a new treasurer! But we’re constantly seeking enterprising salesmen 


—as well as sales-minded executives with organizational ability. In fact, almost any 


qualified life insurance man who has ambitions to get ahead has an excellent oppor- 
tunity with us. If you’re far-sighted enough to see the possibilities of growing with a 


progressive company that is already a leader in California, and which expects to ex- 


yand rapidly throughout the West, why not write us about yourself. We’ve great plans 
pidty 8 y ' - I 
for the future—and there’s a great future for the men who help us get there! 


THE Forest LAWN LIFE INSURANCE Co. 


AN OLD-LINE LEGAL RESERVE CO. 


(FOREST LAWN CO., STATE AGENT) 





HOME OFFICE: GLENDALE, CALIF. 


L. E. DOYLE, VICE-PRESIDENT AND AGENCY DIRECTOR 
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m=” Empl 


I am asked many times by life insur- 
ance agents as to my thinking about 
the future writing of employes’ trusts. 
Many agents have not endeavored to 
enter this field because: they thought, 
and think now, that corporations have 
purchased retirement plans principally 
because the “net cost” to the corpora- 
tions in premium outlay was very small 
because of the corporate tax picture. 
In other words, these agents believe 
that corporations have installed these 
programs mainly because they would 
rather give the premium money to their 
employes than to the Government, in 
the form of normal and excess profit 
taxes. It‘is my opinion that agents who 
endeavor to sell a trust with this line of 
reasoning are in the same position as 


| Ben Ruhl 


Ben Ruhl, one of the prominent life 
| agents in Detroit, is a leading figure 
|in the Million Dollar Round Table. 
| The accompanying article consists of 
extracts from a talk he made before 
the Eckert agency. 














the agents who try to sell personal life 
insurance because of the fact that after 
a period of ten, twenty or thirty years, 
the actual net cost to the policyholder 
will be $4 per $1,000 or even $2 per 
$1,000. Personal life insurance is pur- 
chased because the individual who buys 
it solves a problem with the insurance. 
The buyer knows that in the event of 
his death, problems very close to him 
will be solved with the insurance money. 
In other words, his family will continue 
to live in a fashion in which he wishes 
them to live. 

An employes’ retirement program 
should be sold on the same reasoning. 
A properly constructed plan _ solves 
many problems for the employer. Too 
many of us believe that a pension plan 
is a receptacle where the corporation 
puts in a very small dollars and at some 
time in the future these dollars will be 
passed out to the employes, either in 
a lump sum or in the way of a monthly 
income. Before a sale can be made in 
this lucrative field, a sound philosophy 
must be had by the employer. He must 
be made to realize that if his organi- 
zation is going to continue as a going 
concern for a long long time, a retire- 
ment program must be installed. It is 
easy to prove this statement by check- 


ing the ages of the employes of corpo- 
rations which have been in business for 
many years. We recently studied the 
payroll data of a sizable corporation 
that goes back to the Civil War days, 
and we found that this corporation has 
over 100 employes who are over age 65 
and whose normal salaries are in excess 
of $250 a month. Some of these people 
have worked for this corporation for 


By Ben RUHL 
Charles R. Eckert Agency, Northwestern Mutual, Detroit 


over fifty years, and many of them are 
in their seventies. Our studies also show 
that in ten years from now there will 
be another 100 or more people who fall 
in this category. It doesn’t take an 
overly wise man to see that even at 
the present time this corporation is in 
a bad position with its competitors who 
have young, vigorous people competing 
against these old worn-out men. 


Necessity of Sound Retirement 
Programs 


People who pass the age of 55 or 60 
rarely quit to accept jobs with other 
corporations. Employes who pass _ this 
age continue to work for their em- 
ployers until they are retired or die 
in service. All people begin going down- 
hill at sometime in their lives; and, for 
the average, this down-hill process 
starts at age 65. An employer can re- 
duce the salaries of the superannuated, 
but the reduction in salary of these peo- 
ple cannot keep pace with decreased 
efficiency. Eventually a corporation must 
either keep a person on at some type 
of work, fire or discard him as a worn- 
out piece of machinery; or, the corpo- 
ration can provide a monthly income 
for life through a pension plan that 
will, with Social Security benefits, allow 
this person to be retired. There are 
no other solutions to the problem. 


Every far-sighted employer should be 
made to realize that if his corporation 
is going to continue in business, the 
only solution to the problem is to install 
a modest, actuarially sound retirement 
program that will be funded over the 
years that the employe works for him. 
The employer must be made to realize 
that every organization in the country 
has a retirement program in force 
through the Social Security program. 
All he should do is to provide monthly 
pensions through the corporation’s plan 
that will supplement Social Security in- 





BEN RUHL 


come to the extent that his employes 
can be told to go home and sit on the 
porch at age 65. It should be pointed 
out that unless the corporation installs 
a private plan to supplement Social 
Security, the majority of his employes 
will not be able to take advantage of 
the Government’s income because in 
most cases this income is too small to 
supply even the necessities of life. 
With this type of reasoning it is not 
hard to show the employer that a sound 
retirement program, rather than being 
an expense, is actually a sound invest- 
ment. Younger people realize that the 
avenues of promotion are constantly 
kept open by the automatic retirement 
of the older employes, and this provides 





Insure Success by Making 
Clients of Policyholders 


Nobody ever built million-dollar pro- 
duction writing a new prospect every 
time. 

Now as soon as we say that someone 
will come along with proof that some- 
one has done it—but for all practical 
purposes, success in this business and 
increasing production are had only 
where policyholders are made _ into 
clients who come to consider you as 
their life insurance man and to turn 
to you when their needs increase—or 
expect you to keep track of their needs 
and tell them where they have increased. 

We're not minimizing the value of 
new prospects in life underwriting. It’s 
just as true that nobody ever built 
million-dollar production without them 
—or stayed in the business without 
them, But we talk a lot about new 
prospects and sometimes place so much 
emphasis on them that we seem almost 
by inference to mean that once a man 
has bought a policy, he ceases to be 
even a suspect for additional at any 
time in the future. 

Few indeed are the men (or women) 
whose immediate needs, even, are filled 
by one new policy—and fewer still are 
those whose needs are filled for all time 
in the future—“The Manhattan Life.” 


Life Insurance vs. Inflation 
The Question of the Hour 


There is a great job to be done in 
helping to maintain the economic stand- 


ards of our country now that the mili- 
tary enemies have been vanquished. Life 


insurance has a vital part in the fight 
against inflation and the constant war 
on want and privation in the world of 
the future. It is work with a purpose 
that is of lasting benefit to so many. 
It is a career worthy of the time and 
best energies of any man or woman 
who worked to preserve American living 
standards.—“Reliance Bulletin,” Reliance 
Life Insurance Co. 

Inflation, an evil monster, is_ still 
preying on the American people. The 
harum-scarum prices for the necessities 
of life are the enigma to future secur- 
ity and financial health, One of the finest 
antidotes for this wartime affliction is 
life insurance. More sales made in life 
insurance will lessen the danger and 
disaster of rampant inflation. Life in- 
surance helps us to save more dollars 
for those days when commodities are 
plentiful and prices are lower. It also 
increases our income with sounder dol- 
lars and enables us to dg a real patriotic 
service to our country.—Western and 
Southern “Field News.” 


oyes Retirement Program— 


an incentive to the younger men to siay 
with the corporation. Furthermore, a 
sound retirement plan can be uscd ad- 
vantageously to attract desirable em- 
ployes to the company. Few people to- 
day, because of the high tax rates, can, 
through personal savings, build up 
enough income for themselves in old 
age. The installation of a plan gives all 
the participants the guarantee that if 
they stay with their employer to retire- 
ment date, their economic future is 
assured, Probably the biggest financial 
problem of their lives is solved in this 
fashion. 


Cutting Down Labor Turnover 


To illustrate how a retirement plan 
can cut down labor turnover, I will give 
you an actual case that occurred in 
Detroit. One of our largest banks has 
had a retirement program in force for 
years, and about a year and a half ago 
one of its most outstanding branch 
managers left its employ to take over 
the controller’s job at a rather sizable 
manufacturing company. His salary as 
controller was almost twice that of a 
branch manager. After being away from 
the bank for a few months, he wished 
to return to its employ. He explained 
that even though his salary was almost 
twice as large, the net pocketable money 
after taxes would not allow him to pur- 
chase an annuity that would give him 
an income at age 65 nearly as large as 
that he was guaranteed under the bank’s 
retirement plan. Of course, there was 
the additional certainty of employment 
with the bank, but the principal reason 
was that by staying with the bank at 
the smaller salary, and having the pen- 
sion plan continue to his age 65, he 
would not only have a larger spendable 
income, but in addition, his guaranteed 
monthly income for life would be con- 
siderably larger. This story, to my mind, 
proves the statement often made that a 
sound retirement program will keep 
labor turnover at a minimum, This same 
story can be used to prove that these 
plans attract good people. 

In the presentation of the trust it 
should be emphasized that life insur- 
ance benefits, even though they are 
represented by the cash value of a re- 
tirement annuity policy, mean consider- 
able to the participants and to the par- 
ticipants’ families. Please keep in mind 
that many people today, because of high 
income taxes, cannot purchase the 
amount of life insurance needed for 


. family protection, and the insurance 


benefits of the trusts are probably as 
much appreciated as the old age bene- 
fits. I have seen many letters written 
to corporation presidents after the in- 
stallation of plans, and these employes’ 
letters, in practically every instance, 
name the insurance benefits in the same 
breath that they name the annuity bene- 
fits. Emphasis should also be placed on 
the fact that high cash values on our 
policies rapidly build up funds that can 
be used as a shock absorber in the event 
of permanent disability on the part of 
the participants, or even unemployment. 





Direct benefits paid American families 
by the life insurance companies of the 
country are currently running fo 
greater than in pre-war 1941, which 
would mean that, if sustained, total bene- 
fits this year will be nearly $400,000,000 
greater than pre-war. ° 
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“You know how crazy a dream can be!... 
I imagined I had come back from a trip out of 
town, and found my wife had taken a job with 
the Second National as a Trust Officer. I figured 
the bank must be nuts to put her in such a job. 
Edna is one of those women who can’t keep a 
checkbook straight—and what she might do with 
other people’s money would be murder! 

“Later on, it occurred to me that that is just 
what | was doing—putting women in possession 
of a lot of funds they weren’t competent to handle 
—by selling life policies without trust provisions. 
That’s when I began to take ALtna Estate Control 
seriously, and I’ve felt a lot better ever since.” 


Esrare conrrot is simply additional assurance 
that every Etna policy will do what the insured wants 
his insurance to do —a planned program to give his 
family adequate and sustained support if he should die, 


ATNA LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 





“They must be nuts—” 


. EDNA SMITH 


TRUST OFFICER 





and financial security throughout his retirement years 
if he lives. It is one of the most valuable services any 
AZtna representative can provide for any buyer of 
life insurance. 

Because Estate Conirol interprets insurance in 
terms of practical utility — debts, taxes, mortgages, 
children’s education and long term income—it makes the 
policyholder realize the inadequacy of his present 
insurance investment. And properly and intelligently 
used, Estate Control is one of the strongest means of 
getting new business from old clients. Many A2tna men 
have been able to sell substantial second policies to 
provide the estate capital the insured wants to have! 

A recent check of a hundred AZtna men disclosed 
the fact that the seventy-eight who used the Estate 
Control plan were averaging new policies of $14,000! 

Estate Control, like all other A2tna sales programs, 
was developed over a period of years in collaboration 
with many of the most successful Aztna salesmen... 
was a proven and practical aid to better business before 
it was made available to all A:tna representatives. 


AFFILIATED COMPANIES: 


The £tna Casualty & Surety Company 
The Automobile Insurance Company 

The Standard Fire Insurance Company 
of Hartford, Connecticut 
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Veterans Getting Back in Swing 


(Continued from Pages 12 and 13) 


Gates Took Four Days Off; 
Then Got Down to Business 


T. Pickens Gates, district manager, 
Equitable Society, Huntsville, Ala., was 
for two years a field director in the 
American Red Cross attached to the 
Army Air Corps. For thirteen months 
he was attached to the 356th Fighter 
Corps (P-47 fighters) in England. Job 
was that of a “morale officer.” Reorien- 
tation, readjustment, formed basis of 
much discussion overseas. 

“Many of us thought we would not 
be working for months, but would take 
a long vacation, catch up on hunting, 
fishing, the comforts of home. But, to 
my surprise, it only took about four 
days of loafing before I got over that 
hump, and with the help of the com- 
pany’s refresher course and that of my 
agency manager I got into the swing. 
Two types of lives couldn’t be more 
different, but the change-over did not 
prove too difficult,” he said. 

“On my return I centered on old 
policyholders, which constitutes: 65% of 
my business. I found that they had 
bought considerable insurance from 
other agents, proving what they say 
about mistake of any agent’s neglecting 
his old clients. Lots of old clients will 
tell the returning veteran-agent that 
they never expected to see him again 
and on hearing such a statement it 1s 
the agent’s cue to tie up with that old 
policyholder from then on, and do the 
best programming service he can. Those 
first three months home are tremen- 
dously important. That’s the time when 
questions will be asked, speeches made, 
invitations extended. The _ returning 


Leon J. Michon 


(Continued from Page 12) 


plain, again to deal with the civilian 
problems of life and living. 

“In less than a week I was canvass- 
ing and collecting debit, a completely 
strange debit at that, seeing no friends 
or people I had known before. Every- 
body I met was a prospect to me. None 
escaped hearing me talk life insurance 
and its needs. My greatest success came 
from writing Ordinary and _ juvenile 
lives and before the war ended I also 
wrote a number of policies on women 
defense workers. Best markets today are 
juvenile policies and those on sole pro- 
prietors, business partners and key men 
in business. My slogan in increasing 
volume is ‘Selling premiums rather than 
amounts.’ It didn’t take me long to get 
oriented because my district manager, 
Sylvester Murano, kept me well in- 
formed with new insurance literature 
and bulletins, a great asset to me. My 
promotion to assistant manager came 
in June of this year.” 








John F. O’Brien 
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strangers.” He fought that by working 
up a selected list of prospects, gathered 
from business women’s files, birth and 
school records, and mailed appropriate 
literature and a personal contact letter 
to each. In a few days he followed this 
up with a telephone call, aimed at es- 
tablishing friendly relationship with his 


prospects. He began to develop a high 
percentage of selling interviews and 
prospects. 


“T found that this method of ‘breaking 
the ice’ before actually meeting the peo- 
ple made it much easier for me to talk 
with them,” he said. “I am now able to 
get along on half the gasoline I used 
before I went into the service.” He is 
now taking a course in tax structures and 
reading all available material on coordi- 
nation of life insurance with Social Se- 
curity. 


Dykers Would Stir Public 


Insurance Appreciation 

Lieut. John R. Dykers, Equitable So- 
ciety, Jacksonville, Fla., was in World 
War I where he became a lieutenant 
in infantry. He entered life insurance 
in 1930 and in 1942 joined the U. S. 
Navy and was a lieutenarit, senior 
grade. All of his service was on this 
side, and largely in an aviation training 
squadron stationed at Sanford, Fla., and 
Beaufort, S. C. 

“From the standpoint of interest in 
life insurance the Navy is similar to 
civilian life in that those who are ac- 
quainted with it appreciate it and those 
who are not have little or no apprecia- 


tion of the instrument,” he said to The 
Gold Book. Lieut. Dykers’ appreciation 
of life insurance has made him feel 
deeply the need of more general appre- 
ciation and he is doing his best to make 
that appreciation felt in as wide a circle 
as he can reach. 





service man should be modest, but al- 
ways remember, too, that he is an 
agent. He will have a long time to serve 
as a civilian. Of course, one of the first 
things the returning agent must do is 
to study and review his business as if 
he were a novice just coming into it. 
He will then find it easy to hold his 
own with the other fellows selling 
policies. About 80% of my business 
comes from joint work. As I am a unit 
manager my experience might be a 
little different as I put myself on the 
spot every day working with the other 
agents in my district.” 


W. A. Nunn, Jr. 
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sales procedure, he paid for $525,000. 
Placed on the inactive list in Janu- 
ary, 1945, he returned to the agency 
on March 1. He became reoriented in 
sales procedure and visual sales methods 
and from March 1 to July 31 wrote and 
had examined a total of $323,000. In ad- 
dition to reorienting himself in actual 
selling, his general agent, Earle M. 
Moore, Los Angeles, trained Nunn for 
supervisory work, and the latter has al- 
ready recruited agents who have been 
successful. 

A large part of his success has been 
attributed to direct mail for use in pro- 
ducing leads. When he returned to the 
field he was placed in San Diego where 
he had no acquaintance. Direct mail 
campaigns produced leads and led to 
quick and ultimately close acquaintances. 
Through direct mail he has been able 
to follow his own plan of developing 
referred leads. Since moving to San 
Diego, Mr. Nunn has been closely as- 
sociated with the Junior Chamber of 
Commerce and is’ now chairman of its 
membership committee. 





C. R. Barber 


(Continued from Page 12) 


transferred to Charlotte, N. C., as of- 
ficer in charge for North Carolina. He 
was promoted to major in November, 
1943. His work was in connection with 
locating and processing specialists for 
direct commission and assignment to 
various branches of the Army. After 
the first rush of the fall of 1942 the 
job settled down to straight prospecting 
and selling in filling requisitions for 
variou§ branches and was not unlike 
the insurance business, he says, since 
there were centers of influence, end- 
less chains, et. al. He was instrumental 
in commissioning approximately 300 of- 
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ficers during his tour of duty. On April 
20, 1945, he went on inactive duty. 

“Returning to Greensboro I reope.ed 
my office,” he said to The Gold Beok, 
“T spent fifteen days at the home o! ice 
in March, attending the Society’s ‘rst 
refresher course. Dan Mason, our in- 
structor, did a grand job in bringing us 
up to date in our business. It is sur- 
prising how much one can forget in 
two and a half years. 


“Immediately, I started contacting 51d ° 


policyholders. Many of them had bouzht 
while I was away, but a number waited 
for me and gave me business imme- 
diately. Since my first month was Aoril 
—President’s month—I started right on 
a campaign and managed to finish fifth 
among forty-odd agents. The home of- 
fice sent out announcement letters to 
250 friends and clients of mine, which 
proved helpful.” 


Steele, Maglisco 


(Continued from Page 13) 


calendar year of selling after his servy- 
ice with the Marines, show even more 
improvement with a total for the year 
of $398,700. Viewing these figures from 
still another angle, Mr. Steele’s produc- 
tion for the twenty-four months after 
his return from service was more than 


two and a half times as great as for 
the twenty-four months just prior to 
his entering service. 

Before he entered the Army on De- 
cember 8, 1942, John D. Maglisco had 
been with the company for only a little 
more than seven months. During that 
time, however, he wrote enough business 
to qualify him for the Bankers Life 
District Training School which he at- 
tended in Chicago in October, 1942. He 
had already started writing qualifying 
business to attend the company home 
office school when he went into service. 
Mr. Maglisco’s service in the Army was 
all in this country, most of the time 
with a band unit due to his musical 
talent. He received his honorable dis- 
charge at Fort Dix, N. J., on June 4, 
1945. 

Reentry into the insurance _ sales 
world was a foregone conclusion with 
Mr. Maglisco. According to his agency 
figures, his production for his first full 
month back in the business ($52,000 of 
paid-for business and $16,000 C.O.D,) 
is greater than his total production ac- 
cording to company records during his 
seven months in the business before he 
entered the Army. 





A. Everett Riley 


(Continued from Page 30) 


as they would serve me if I became ill 
and went to them for the advice and 
medicine necessary to get well and 
keep well. 

The protection a life insurance com- 
pany gives a professional man as to 
money management, taxation, and dis- 
tribution of proceeds in the even! of 
death, such as life income for his iam- 
ily and an education for his children, is 
after all in reality doing for him what 
he sets out in life to do when he fin- 
ishes his schooling and starts ou! in 
practice. It insures fulfillment. The 
younger doctor is realizing this 1.ore 
all the time, because he is so very [busy 
now and will continue to be in_ the 
future. He realizes the best plar to 
provide for the future is through sys 
tematic saving, giving life insurance 
protection to loved ones should he not! 
live, or a retirement for him and his 
wife as long as either shall live. 

With this protection, the professi nal 
man will do a better job with a prace 
of mind given him by realizing that his 
future is secure. We owe our best serv 
ice to such valuable men. Their con 
munity suffers a severe loss whe. 4 
doctor dies. 
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Wartime Savings 
108) 


a return which will supplement income 
from other sources; (b) planned future 
expenditures which cannot be made con- 
veniently out of income even though 
that income is not curtailed; and, (c) 
protection age ainst vi irious contingencies 
which might result in a loss of income 
or in extraordinary expenses. The rela- 
tive importance of these motives 1s not 
always clearly defined and certainly ‘1s 
not susceptible of accurate measurement. 
Nevertheless, they form a basis for 
analysis. 

It is reasonably certain that the in- 
vestment motive has not been important 
in the large volume of wartime savings. 
The return on war savings bonds, if held 
to maturity, compares favorably with 
that on other securities. But if a per- 
son were to save one-third of his income 
each year for three years, the resulting 
interest on the investment of this sum 
in war savings bonds would increase his 
income by less than 3%. For most peo- 
ple this is not in itself a sufficient in- 
ducement to cause them to forego cur- 
rent expenditure. This is particularly 
true within the income bracket where 
most of the wartime saving has occurred. 
The weakness of the investment motive 
is clearly indicated by the large portion 
of wartime savings held in the form 
of currency or demand deposits instead 
of bonds. 


(Continued from Page 


course, the possibility of 
investing wartime savings in a retail 
trade or service establishment or other 
small enterprise which will provide em- 
ployment for the investor or a member 


There is, of 


of his family. Because such investment 
involves a direct expenditure for pro- 
ducers’ goods, savings for this purpose 
will have much the same effect on post- 
war markets as those in the second 


category. 

Usually the saving by some individuals 
to accumulate the down payment on a 
home, to get married or for some other 
specific purpose is just about offset by 
expenditures by other individuals from 
past savings for the same purpose, Dur- 
ing the war, when many things people 
would like to have bought were not 
available, this motive undoubtedly has 
been more important. Many people have 
consciously saved to make more or less 
specific purchases after the war. Typic- 
ally, however, this motive has _ been 
mixed with the idea of protection against 
future contingencies. 

The liquidation of consumer purchase 
debt belongs in this second category. 
Ordinarily, people increase their pur- 
chase debt with a rise in income and 
liquidate it as incomes decline, thus ac- 
centuating cyclical swings in business 
volume. The lack of durable goods tor 
purchase during the war has reversed 
this process. While saving in the form 
of debt liquidation is more or less in- 
voluntary, rather than motivated, it does 
create buying power for the purchase 
of goods after the war. Thus it is 
closely related to the desire to buy as 
soon as possible those goods which are 
not now available. 

The third category of “rainy day” or 
“just in case” savings is undoubtedly 
the most important. This in turn might 
be divided between those risks which 
have some actuarial measurement and 
which have been provided for on a con- 
tractual basis and those which have 
not been reduced to these terms. 


Insurance Motive 


Where risks are subject to measure- 
ment and have been provided against 
by insurance or annuities the volume 
of savings devoted to this purpose al- 
most doubled between 1940 and 1944 but 
it accounts for only a small part of the 
increase in total savings. The insured 
is obligated to make certain payments 
each year and he hesitates to either in- 
crease or default on these obligations. 
A further growth in the amount of 
insurance in force is quite probable 
particularly if incomes are maintained at 
a- high level. There is no reason to ex- 
pect, however, that the net additions 
to insurance reserves will be at a rate 





much larger than the last several years. 

Those risks which are not insurable, 
or commonly are not insured, appear to 
be most. important in consumers’ deci- 
sions. Most people are impressed by the 
uncertainties in the period immediately 
after the war and many of them inay 
have good reason to fear that their 
present income is too good to last. Also, 
since very few people have found it 
necessary to draw down past savings 
because of unemployment, the net addi- 
tions to the reserves for this purpose are 
thereby increased. 

A fourth motive might be included. li 
an individual’s current income and ex- 
penditures are increased he tends to 
carry a larger cash balance in the bank 
or in his pocket merely as a matter 
of convenience. However, this increase 
in his “working capital” also serves as 
a protection against future contingencies. 
It is doubtful whether convenience alone 
would account for much of the huge 
wartime accumulation of liquid assets. 

The war has added a fifth motive 
patriotism. There is no doubt but what 
the patriotic appeal has been important 
in conjunction with the other motives 
discussed above. 

The strength of these motives, relative 
to spending, has been increased because 
many of the things people want most 


are not obtainable or can be obtained 
only with difficulty and at prices which 
appear unreasonable. Items on which 
civilians would like to spend a_sub- 
stantial part of their income are not 
available at all. Others are available in 
only limited quantities subject to some 
form of rationing. The consumer is faced 
with spending his income on _ second 
choices or not spending it at all. The 
desirability of spending rather than 
saving is further reduced by the neces- 
sity of standing in line for theater seats, 
standing in crowded trains and similar 
inconveniences resulting from the inade- 
quate supply of goods and services. 

Many of the housewives, school chil- 
dren and other additions to the labor 
force during the war have less urgent 
expenditure requirements. Therefore they 
find it easier to save a large part of this 
extra income, 

To summarize, there is little reason to 
assume that consumers in the aggregate 
have acquired the habit of large sav- 
ings during the war and that this habit 
will be carried over into the post-war 
period. On the contrary, the analysis of 
savings motives suggests that, on bal- 
ance, they will want to spend more and 
save less than if these reserves had 
not been accumulated. 

The patriotic motive for saving will 
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on whether postwar years will bring inflation 


or deflation will be concluded only by events 


themselves. But come what may, life insur- 


ance will stand through it all—guaranteeing 


known amounts of money when needed most 
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tend to disappear with the end of the 


war. The investment motive has n 
been important in the accumulation o: 
liquid assets by those with incomes ci 
less than five thousand dollars and ‘s 
not likely to have much bearing on the + 
disposition of these assets. To the exten: 
that reserves have been accumulated f: 
the purchase of goods not availab'> 
during the war, their expenditure ia 
the immediate post-war period shou! 
more than offset any savings by other 
consumers out of their current incone 
to finance future purchases. 


With regard to the “rainy day” motive, 
the consumer’s appraisal of the risks 
he is facing will depend on conditions 
at the time. It is evident, however, that 
the average consumer will already have 
accumulated very large holdings of 
liquid assets against such contingencies, 
The advantage to be gained by a com- 
paratively small net addition to an al- 
ready large reserve will be weighed 
against the increased desirability of 
current spending as the goods he wants 
most are again available. 


More Than Temporary Post-War 
Influence 


The recognition of the fact that con- 
sumers plan to spend part of their war- 
time savings immediately after the war, 
plus the failure to appreciate the extent 
to which the production of goods after 
the war will provide the wages and 
other current income to pay for those 
goods, has led some people to the con- 
clusion that we are faced with a tem- 
porary boom financed in considerable 
part by wartime savings and followed 
by a recession as soon as these reserves 
have been used. 


As indicated above, there is no way 
of determining how much of the reserve 
of liquid assets is being accumulated for 
expenditures on goods not now available 
and how much for protection against 
future contingencies. Regardless of the 
present intention, however, there is 
good reason to believe that they wil! 
not be dissipated in this manner. 


The accumulation of liquid assets by 
both producers and consumers during 
the war is the direct result of the financ- 
ing of the Federal Government deficit. 
Individuals or corporations pay for 
Government bonds by the transfer of 
cash balances which are then _trans- 
ferred back to other individuals or cor- 
porations as the Government spends the 
proceeds of the bond issue for goods 
and services. The total holdings of liquid 
assets are increased by the amount 
of bonds purchased. Similarly the sale 
of bonds to banks creates deposits 
which are transferred to individuals or 
corporations, either as bank deposits or 
as currency. 


Thus, while any individual (or corpo- 
ration) is free to spend all of his income 
if he so desires, individuals and corpo- 
rations as a group must necessarily have 
gross savings equivalent to the amount 
by which Government expenditures ex- 
ceed its income. In view of the limita- 
tions on corporate profits, and, therefore, 
on the amount that producers can save, 
a substantial portion of the liquid re- 
serves must necessarily accumulate in 
the hands of consumers. 

Some of the liquid assets accumulated 
by both producers and consumers as tlie 
result of the increase in the Federal 
debt could disappear without any re- 
tirement of this debt. The possibilities 
in this direction, however, are limited. 

From 1929 to 1933 the ‘total of cvr- 
rency, bank deposits and Governmet 
bonds in the hands of the public cid 
decline about 14 billion dollars in spite 
of a small increase in Government de't. 
This occurred through the use of these 
liquid assets to pay off bank loans a’d 
through the failure of banking insti!- 
tions with the resulting losses to c2- 
positors. 

During the war, however, there ws 
no such expansion of bank credit 1s 
occurred prior to 1929. The total loas 
and ae of all banks, exclusive 

of U. Government obligations we 7 
33.6 billion dollars on December 30, 19: 
as against 35.6 billions on December a 
1941, and over 50 billions in 1929. 
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FROM. EVERY QUARTER 


Testimonials acclaim the 
MUTUAL LIFETIME COMPENSATION PLAN 


FROM THE NORTH 


“As time goes on, the more 
enthusiastic I become about 
the Mutual Lifetime Com- 
pensation Plan. Service Fees, 
Efficiency Income and the Re- 
tirement Income Plan spell 
steadily increasing income and 
security in old age.” 


RAY C. WISHART 
Le Sueur, Minn. 








FROM THE WEST 


“Additional compensation for 
quality business is an import- 
ant new source of income. This, 
combined with lifetime service 
fees and the Company’s con- 
tributory retirement plan gives 
assurance of a very satisfactory 
income for one’s entire life.” 
H. WASHINGTON DODGE 
San Francisco, Calif. 





FROM THE EAST 


“This Plan gives one peace of 
mind and that’s what we all 
desire most. It has great pos- 
sibilities for the young men 
entering the business.” 


MARTIN P. KENNEDY 
Scranton, Penna. 


















FROM THE SOUTH 


“The new Mutual Lifetime 
Compensation Plan is an an- 
swer to the underwriter’s 
prayer. Commissions, Renew- 
als, Service Fees, Efficiency 
Income and Pension Plan, 
enable me to say in all sincerity 
that I face the future with 
greater confidence than ever. 


TOMMY MARTIN 


Murfreesboro, Tenn. 
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to the 
104 MEMBERS OF THE 
CONNECTICUT MUTUAL PRESIDENT’S CLUB 





I: IS the largest group in the eleven-year 
history of the Club, far surpassing last year’s 
record figure of 83. 


Membership in the President’s Club calls 
for a lapse ratio of not more than 5% on first 
and second year business, and production of at 


least $150,000 last year. 


Top honors were earned by R. Howard 
Mate, Lansing, Michigan, who had $900,000 of 
first and second year business exposed and yet 
experienced no lapses. Twenty others had the 
unusual distinction of not having any of their 


first and second year business lapse. 


Special honor should also be paid to Howell 
D. Freeman, Hartford, who has qualified for the 
President’s Club every year since its inception, 
and to James H. Black, Indianapolis, Herbert E. 
Stein, Davenport, and Nelson C. Taintor, Hart- 
ford, who made the President’s Club in ten out 


of its eleven years. 
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possible effect of any further retirement 
of bank credit on the ownership of liquid 
assets must be related to the size of 
the present public holdings of currency 
and bank deposits. Including producers 
as well as consumers thes@ holdings are 
already well over 150 billion dollars 
in addition to the public ownership of 
U. S. Government obligations. 

The possible loss of bank deposits 
through bank failures and the writing 
down of non-liquid assets in the event 
of a severe depression would be limited 
by the functioning of the Federal De- 
posit Insurance Corporation. 

Thus any large reduction in the huge 
wartime accumulation of liquid assets 
in the hands of both producers and con- 
sumers can only come about through a 
reversal of the process by which they 
were created—the retirement of Govern- 
ment debt. In the unlikely event that 
there should be a substantial shrinkage 
of bank credit this would still be a 
small fraction of the total accumulation 
of liquid assets. 

Since there is no reason to expect 
that the retirement of Government debt 
in the first two or three years after the 
war will be so rapid as to make much 
of a dent in the huge wartime accumu- 
lations, it follows that the reserves will 
be largely intact at the end of the 
period. 

Neither is it likely that any large 
nart of these liquid assets will be trans- 
ferred from consumers to producers. 
During the immediate post-war period 
business is planning to spend large 
sums for conversion from military to 
civilian production, to buy new equip- 
ment which is badly needed but was not 
available during the war, to make up 
for the forced postponement of replace- 
inents and maintenance, and to build up 
depleted inventories of civilian goods. 
Such outlays will be necessary even 
if the anticipated volume of business is 
quite modest. 

To finance such expenditures it will 
be necessary not only to draw on the 
liquid assets resulting from unused de- 
preciation reserves, undistributed profits, 
and such special reserves as it has been 
possible to set aside for reconversion 
and post-war contingencies, but also in 
some instances to obtain funds from the 
capital market. 

In other words, business enterprises 
as a group have spent on plant, equip- 
ment, and other capital goods during 
the war only a small fraction of the 
amount set aside for this purpose out of 
éarnings. They will need to draw on 
these wartime accumulations to supple- 
ment the funds which become available 
from current depreciation or other re- 
serves and undistributed profits in the 
immediate post-war period. Since this 
utilization of liquid assets by producers 
will tend to offset any reduction in the 
total amount of cash or Government 
bonds that might occur because of Gov- 
ernment debt retirement, it follows that 
the liquid asset holdings of consumers 
will remain largely intact. 


Danger of Inflation 


While the greater part of the liquid 
assets held by all producers and con- 
sumers can be extinguished only through 
retirement of Government debt, it is 
possible that both producers and con- 
sumers may attempt to use their liquid 
reserves to finance purchases during the 
reconversion period and thereby create 
a demand for more goods than are 
available. 

In any period the total sales value of 
the national output of goods and serv- 
ices is equal to the income payments to 
individuals for their contribution to this 
production, plus business taxes, plus the 
funds retained by business as reserves 
and undistributed profits. There is no 
way in which the sale value of goods 
available for purchase can exceed the 
sum of these three items. 

If Government spends more than its 
tax receipts, business must spend less 
than its reserves and_ undistributed 
profits, or consumers must save an 
equivalent part of their income. If busi- 
ness chooses to spend on producers’ 
goods (including inventories) more than 
it has set aside out of current receipts 
in the form of reserves or undistributed 


profits, it can only do so as Goverr- 
ment or consumers spend less than their 
income. Similarly, consumers can spen 
more than their income only to the e 

tent that producers and Governme: 

spend less than their part of the gro 

income. 

If, because of wartime savings, cor 
sumers demand more goods than the 
would otherwise demand and if prc- 
ducers increase their output to mex 
this demand, there will be a corresponc- 
ing increase in the combined income c‘ 
consumers, producers and Governmen’. 
Producers and consumers together ca 
utilize wartime savings to buy goods 
only to the extent that Governmer 
spends less than its income. 

If the physical volume of productio» 
is not great enough to meet this deman’ 
there can, of course, be an inflation 
resulting from a frantic attempt to bu 
more goods than are available, but the 
increase in prices of goods would sti!! 
be balanced by a corresponding increase 
in the combined income of consumers, 
producers and Government. The funds 
available out of current income for the 
purchase of these goods will still equa! 
the sales value of all the goods produced. 

Inflation would leave the reserves of 
liquid assets intact but it would reduce 
their purchasing power and, therefore, 
their adequacy as protection againsi 
future contingencies. It would destroy 
their value, and their influence on thi 
expenditure-decisions of consumers, jusi 
as effectively as though the dollar 
amounts were dissipated. 

As between the one extreme that war- 
time savings will not help to prevent a 
severe post-war slump, and the other 
extreme that they will cause a sharp 
post-war inflation, there is some reason 
for holding a middle ground. Over broad 
sectors of the consumers’ budget, ex- 
penditures today are not greatly out 
of line with increased income. The most 
effective limitation in these sectors has 
been ‘the unwillingness to pay still 
higher prices for poorer qualities of 
goods sold less conveniently. As war 
production is curtailed there will be at 
best some decline in consumer income 
while the resources available for pro- 
ducing civilian goods and services wil! 
be greatly increased. 

In these sectors, where rationing and 
price controls have been only partially 
effective, a decline in consumer income 
and an increase in the supply of civilian 
goods would seem to spell an increase 
rather than a decline in the purchasing 
power of the dollar. The extreme pres- 
sure of post-war demand will be limited 
to other sectors of the consumer budget, 
notably consumers’ durable goods, where 
it will take time to resume or increase 
production. 


* Wartime Savings and Post-War 
Markets 

The people with incomes of less than 
five thousand dollars who have done most 
of the wartime saving constitute the 
bulk of the market for goods and serv- 
ices. Their decisions as individual con- 
sumers as to how they budget their 
post-war income will be of crucial im- 
portance in determining the size of tlie 
market for goods and services. In se'l- 
ing to this market each producer of con- 
sumers’ goods has to compete, so ‘to 
speak, not only with other producers 
but with the consumers’ desire ior 
greater protection against future con- 
tingencies. The effect of wartime sav- 
ings is to weaken this latter competition. 

Thus, if an inflation is avoided, wer- 
time savings are much more than tie 
basis for a temporary replacement boon. 
They are a catalyst affecting the de i- 
sions of consumers over a longer period. 
An individual with substantial holdin 2s 
of cash and Government bonds is mcre 
likely to use his weekly pay check ‘or 
the purchase of goods and services thn 
when his holdings of liquid assets «re 
in his estimation inadequate. He 1's 
potentially a better market. 

Under normal conditions, when p‘o- 
ple’s incomes are increased their ide 1s 
as to an appropriate reserve agaist 
future contingencies also expand. In < r- 
der to build up this additional reser ’¢ 
they are willing to save a large part of 
the increase in income. Temporarily, t"!s 
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saving is relatively easy because it in- 
volves no reduction in their standard of 
living but only a postponement of an 
increase. Over a period of time two 
things happen. The reserve of purchas- 
inc power is built up to a more adequate 
level. The inertia of spending habits is 
overcome, 

“he enormous wartime accumulations 
of currency, bank deposits, and Govern- 
ment bonds should accelerate this 
process. Presumably, these reserves will 
be considered adequate against future 
coutingencies even at a fairly high level 
of income, If so, there will be a much 
more immediate desire to increase ex- 
penditures in line with a high level of 
income. 

But, generally, the choice is not be- 
tween further additions to one’s liquid 
assets and spending in the abstract. Jt 
depends on the relative desirability of 
specific goods or services. This desirabil- 
ity in turn depends on the inherent 
merits of the product itself, on the 
effectiveness of the producer’s merchan- 
dising, and also on the time required 
tc overcome the inertia of consumer 
spending habits. 

It is obvious that if wartime savings 
are to have their full effect producers 
must be prepared to supply the mar- 
kets which would exist with a high 
level of income and large liquid reserves. 
If not, there is danger that the full 
effect of the consumer’s desire to spend 
will not be felt because those things 
which might be most desirable relative 
to further savings will not be con- 
veniently available in adequate quantity. 


Summary 

The gist of this is that consumers have 
accumulated during the war liquid re- 
serves in the form of currency, bank 
deposits, and Government bonds which 
are very large by any pre-war standards, 
and large relative to the motives which 
still exist for holding or adding to these 
reserves. The magnitude of these re- 
serves can be measured in several ways 
which tend to substantiate each other. 


The wartime accumulation of liquid 
assets in the hands of both consumers 
and producers is the direct result of 
Government deficit financing and _ this 
accumulation can only disappear as this 
debt is retired. Since any Government 
surplus in the immediate post-war years 
will necessarily be small relative to the 
total debt outstanding, and since during 
the reconversion period producers will 
also be’ trying to spend their liquid as- 
sets, it follows that consumers as a group 
will not be able to dispose of any large 
part of their aggregate reserves during 
this period. 

_A portion of these reserves is intended 
for expenditure in the immediate post- 
war period on goods not now available. 
In the more typical instance they are 
not specifically earmarked. The consum- 
cr’s decisions as to the disposition of 
these reserves after the war will be 
inextricably linked with his decisions 
#s to how he will spend his post-war 
income. In either case the net effect is 
that consumers as a group will spend 
more and save less than they would 
if under the same circumstances their 
accunulations were at the pre-war level. 

The importance of wartime savings lies 
not in the possibility of their being 
spent to support a temporary post-war 
boom, but in their influence on the 
income-administration decisions of con- 
sumers and in turn on business decisions. 

The goods produced immediately after 
the war will be paid for primarily by 
the income earned in that production. 
The accumulation of liquid reserves is 
Important as it affects consumers’ deci- 
‘ton’ as to the spending of current in- 
come. In the aggregate it is not a sub- 
stitte for that income, 





Should Cement Relationship 


. '4¢ closing interview, besides resell- 
ing client on the value of his plan, 
sh ‘id cement the client relationship, 
‘St-olishing the fact that he will re- 
cel a_continuing service, both from 
the agent and from the agency.—Con- 
necticut General “Bulletin.” 


Direct Mail 


(Continued from Page 133) 


by five. No term insurance was pur- 
chased. 
Some Observations 

Some points of observation obtained 
from this experience of a year with 
the twenty-two cases are these: 

In the use of careful selection of 
names the so-called “big shot” will re- 
ply as quickly as the others; therefore, 
in selecting names, care should be taken 
to select potential prospects with good 
jobs and good salaries. 

Of the twenty-two cases, I only knew 


five a year ago. What easier method is 
there of contacting “new faces,” espe- 
cially when we are seeing them at their 
own request, the replies, therefore, in- 
dicating interest on their part? 

In obtaining new referred prospects 
from my policyholders I say something 
like this: “Jack, here is a letter mailed 
from our home office offering informa- 
tion about an attractive plan which is 
popular now. I know you think highly 
of your life insurance program so I am 
going to ask you to suggest one or two 
persons to whom I can send this letter. 
You will notice that neither your name 
nor mine is mentioned and only those 
interested need reply. Who is your next 


door neighbor? Tell me something about 
him.” 

The telephone was used in every case 
to make the initial appointment. In the 
close of the interview, I stress the 
“Proof-Against-Loss” provision of the 
contract. 

To sum up: One of the best ways to 
keep our mental attitude at a high 
level is to challenge ourselves by inter- 


viewing new people. We always feel 
stimulated after a successful interview 
with a new person. In a direct mail 


campaign we find ourselves continually 
interviewing a large number of new 
people which adds to enthusiasm in all 
interviews. 
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and supervision . 





In an address last December, 
Mr. Andrews said: 


‘, . . As we look to the future in this 
business, we are not alone concerned with 
raising the standards of our present sales- 
men. We are,even more impressed with 
the need of raising standards of selection 


. of new agents . 


William H. Andrews, Jr., President 


National Association of Life Underwriters 














Like National Association President William H. Andrews, Jr., 


CONTINENTAL AMERICAN, too, believes in high standards 


This statement above clearly summarizes the objectives on which 
Continental American has built its plans for expansion. We are deter- 
mined to maintain the present high standards of our Field Organization. 
To that end, we are committed to the following: 


1. Careful selection of the new men who will become 
associated with us—with emphasis on quality rather 
than on numbers. 


2. Thorough training for those men in the use of definite 


and proven sales methods—with continuing assistance in 
the field. 


3. Careful and experienced supervision during their de- 
velopment period. 


Underlying the entire program is a sound salary plan of compensation 
for such men—a plan which attracts superior men and pays substantial 
extra rewards to those who can qualify successfully. 


CONTINENTAL AMERICAN 
WILMINGTON 











LiFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
DELAWARE 


Max S. Bell, Vice-President 
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More Than 2,500,000 Children 
In United States Are Fatherless 


In a report of the ten-year-old Social 
Security Board’s operations, published 
in the Social Security Bulletin of the 
Social Security Board, Chairman Arthur 
J. Altmeyer of the board, says that to- 
day 40,000,000 persons are insured un- 
der the Federal system of Old Age and 
Survivors insurance. That was the figure 
in August, 1945. That is, they have credits 
tows ard old age be nefits. Their survivor- 

ship insurance alone has $50 billion in 
family insurance protection. Additional 
inillions of workmen have some credits 
toward the benefits. In all, more than 
74,000,000 persons, about two-thirds of 
the population aged 14 and over, had 
credits under the system by the middle 
of 1945, 

Children and Widows 

Of all the children under age 18 in 
the population at the end of 1944, be- 
tween 24% and 3 million were fatherless. 
\bout 200,000 of the latter were work- 
ing. About one-fifth of the others were 
receiving survivorship benefits as sur- 
vivors of veterans, and an equal number 
are being cared for away from home 
in foster homes or institutions. Almost 
half of the 3.2 million widows under 


age 65 were employed, and about one- 
tenth were benefiting from payments 
under the Social Security Act or other 
insurance and related programs. If the 
widow of an insured worker has no 
children in her care she is eligible only 
if she is at least 65 years old. Probably 
about two-thirds -of. all widows under 
age 65 have no children under age 18 
in their care. 

By the middle of 1945 almost 380,000 
children and 145,000 widows with chil- 
dren in their care and 80,000 aged 
widows were entitled to monthly insur- 
ance payments. Both the number of 
survivor benefits and their relative im- 
portance are increasing each year as 
more wage earners acquire insured 
status. Many aged widows not eligible 
for insurance benefits were receiving 
old age assistance. Of the children re- 
ceiving aid to dependent children, prob- 
ably about one-third, some 230,000 chil- 
dren in about 100,000 families—were re- 
ceiving assistance because of the death 
of the father. 

Cost of Doctors and Hospital Bills 

Perhaps $4 billion was paid in 1944 


NEVER IN HISTORY 


has it been so necessary 


to take care of tomorrow 


with the resources of 


today. And that is exactly 


what you do 


become a policyholder 
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by individual families to doctors, den- 
tists, hospitals or laboratories, or for 
medical supplies, either directly or 
through voluntary prepayment plans. 
Payments of about $140 million were 
made under workmen’s compensation 
programs for medical and hospital care 
for workers disabled in the course 
of their employment. Federal, state 
and local governmental expenditures 
amounted to some $906 million during 
fiscal year ended in 1944. This amount 
included public health services, hospital 
care and construction, maternal and 
child health services and services for 
crippled children, as well as emergency 
wartime health and medical services. 

It did not include medical care for 
the armed forces or amounts spent by 
public welfare agencies for medical 
services for needy and _ low-income 
groups. Expenditures for medical serv- 
ices for veterans, amounting to $98 mil- 
lion in 1944, and for several of the 
emergency wartime health programs 
were considerably higher than in the 
preceding year. 

All in all, the American people paid 
more than $5 billion for civilian health 
and medical services in 1944, of which 
about one-fifth was financed from taxes. 
Of the $4 billion spent by individuals, 
about one-twentieth was paid through 
voluntary prepayment insurance plans. 

Old Age and Survivors Insurance 

Relative to Old Age and Survivors 


LIFE 
a) y CANA 
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insurance at the end of June, 1°45, 
there were about 1.3 million mont!\ly 
benefits in force. These included 520,110 
wage earners, aged 65 or over; 170,500 
of their wives and children and ab ut 
595,000 survivors—orphans, widows 2nd 
parents of insured wage earners. 

Of those entitled to benefits, about 
1.1 million were in actual receipt of 
monthly benefits. The benefits of 74,00 
aged wage earners, 17,000 wives of such 
workers, 20,000 children and more t!an 
26,000 widows were suspended becaiise 
these beneficiaries were working in 
covered jobs. In addition to the jor- 
sons who had filed benefit claims, about 
750,000 aged wage earners were fully 
insured and, therefore, eligible to +e- 
ceive retirement benefits, but had aot 
filed for them, presumably because they 
were still working. About one-half of 
these had wives who also had reaciied 
age 65 and were, therefore, eligible 

The life insurance protection afforded 
by the program is also very significant. 
Almost $400 million has been paid out 
in lump sum death nayments or monthly 
survivor benefits. Some 40,000,000 wage 
earners are now insured; that is, some 
form of survivor benefits would be pay- 
able on the death of any one of them 
The total amount of potential insurance 
protection for these 40,000.000 workers 
and their farnilies represented in Aucust 
more than the equivalent of $50 billion 
of term life insurance. 
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Tax Program 
(Continued from Page 120) 


tion taxes should be abolished in favor 
of a single tax on income, preferably at 
the same rate as the initial rate on 
individual income. 

2. This program calls, specifically, for 
the repeal of (a) the wartime excess 
profits tax; (b) the declared value ex- 
cess profits tax and the capital stock 
tax; (c) the corporate income surtax. 

3. All income, however gained, should 
be subjected to the same, or approx- 
imately the same initial rate of tax, in 
order to avoid discrimination against 
any form of economic effort. 

4. Intercorporate dividends received 
from corporations subject to Federal 
income tax should not be taxed. 

5. Allowance of business net losses 
as a deduction against business profits 
of other years should be made by per- 
mitting a carry-forward for a reason- 
able number of years, not less than 
five or six. 

6. The 2% differential tax on corpo- 
rations making a consolidated return 
should be eliminated. 

7. Income tax administration should 
give greater weight than heretofore to 
the decisions of management with re- 
spect to the proportion of a company’s 
earnings that should be retained. 

8. Greater recognition should be ac- 
corded to business accounting proce- 
dures and results, with particular refer- 
ence to the accounting for (a) depre- 
ciation and obsolescence; (b) expendi- 
tures for such intangible purposes as 


research and development; (c) salary 
determination. ° 
9. Small corporations should have 


some tax relief pending the adjustment 
of the corporation rate to approx- 
imate equality with the initial individual 
rate. 

The committee would leave the taxa- 
tion of estates and gifts to the forty- 
eight states “in the interest of preserv- 
ing the financial independence of the 
states in the performance of state and 
local functions.” 


Public Debt 


(Continued from Page 128) 





nation we have been living far beyond 
our income for many years; that the 
laws of arithmetic still hold good, and 
the old-fashioned American virtues of 
economy, thrift and high productivity 
are our chief hopes in solving our post- 
war economic problems. 

Principal classifications of our na- 
tional assets and their estimated present 
values are: land and improvements, in- 
cluding mineral and timber resources. 
184 billion dollars; livestock, 7.5 billion 
dollars; manufacturing machine tools 
and equipment, 34 billion dollars; other 
miscellaneous production assets, 8.5 bil- 
lion dollars; public utilities, including 
railroads, 61 billion dollars; stocks of 
goods and materials in hands of pro- 
ducers, dealers and consumers, 66 bil- 
lion dollars; gold and silver coins and 
bullion, 21.5 billion dollars. 


S. L. Wolkenberg 


(Continued from Page 92) 





vian opera star, also sang some numbers 
from his musical comedies. Since 1927 
when Gershwin was a soloist for the 
first time at the Lewisohn Stadium here 
I have never missed a Gershwin concert 
in the Stadium. Naturally, I started dis- 
cussing Gershwin and his music with 
my friends and they would ask me to 
get them tickets for these concerts. 
This practice spread until in recent 
years I get about forty tickets for my 
invited guests.” 

« Mr. Wolkenberg is owner of one of 
250 copies of the complete score of 
Porgy and Bess,” autographed by 
George Gershwin and his brother Ira; 
Dubose Heyward and Rouben Mamou- 
lian. Gershwin wrote the music of this 
opera which was sung by Negroes; Ira 


wrote the lyrics; Heyward did the orig- 
inal play, “Porgy,” produced by the 
Theater Guild and on which the opera 
was based, and Mamoulian was stage 
director. In addition, Wolkenberg’s rec- 
ord collection includes a complete col- 
lection of all of Gershwin’s more serious 
works. Of late he has acquired record- 
ings of radio broadcasts of Gershwin 
music by such notables as Toscanini, 
Robert Russell Bennet and Morton 
Gould. 


Mrs. Wolkenberg, a gifted pianist, 
shares with her husband this devotion 
to Gershwin. 


Telephone Company Men 
Become Agents After 65 


Looking for new recruiting fields the 
Jefferson Standard Life of Greensboro, 
N. C., is, interesting men who have re- 
tired from other businesses and pointing 
out possibilities of selling life insurance. 
Three contracts have been made by the 
company with men who, after serving 
the Southern Bell Telephone Co. until 
retirement age, 65, have decided to sell 
life insurance. All three are doing well 
in the insurance field. 

One of the trio is O. C. Walker of 


Shelbyville, Tenn. He was for forty-five 
years with the telephone company. He 
had begun as a part-time night operator 
at $5 a month and was manager of the 
local office for thirty years. He has 
been president of the Shelbyville Rotary 
Club and served in high positions ‘in 
many religious and social organizations. 
He is now secretary of the Chamber 
of Commerce. 


J. H. Carnell of Jacksonville, Fila., 
entered service of Southern Bell when 
21 and when he retired at 65 was plant 
<— construction manager at Jackson- 
ville. 














RETIREMENT 


Yes, we believe in it in two ways. We 
believe in our unexcelled Retirement 
Income contracts for our policyhold- 
ers and believe in our Retirement In- 


come Plan for our Field Men. 


They 


are unusual and flexible and typical 
of the many things which make Bank- 
ers National different. 
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Ralph R. Lounsbury, President 
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Current Objections— 


How 
Agents 
Meet 
Them 


Many agents are pushing some form of 


etirement income which provides a 
guaranteed income for life beginning at 
ges 55, 60, 65 or 70. In so doing they 


occasionally encounter the following ob- 


jections : 
“IT don’t 


expect to retire. | would not 


be happy if I had nothing to occupy my 
Lime “s 
Answer by Clifford L. McMillen, North- 
estern Mutual Life, New York: 


Fine, but surely you have no objection 


relaxing, and anyone can relax much 





Phyfe 


McMILLEN 


CLIFFORD L. 


etter, even though he keeps on working, 
which is guaran- 
life. In fact, my hunch is that 
the moment you begin to make provision 
for this income beginning at any age you 


with a nominal income 


Me 
teed for 


may suggest, you will feel more relaxed. 

\nother objection: “Yes, I intend to 
take out some more insurance, but not 
right now. I want to see how we get 
through the reconversion period and be 
able to get a little better idea of what 
the future holds.” 

\nswer by Mr.@McMillen: 

Certainly, that is an entirely reasonable 


viewpoint and one which most of us share, 
but as it relates to the taking on of addi- 
tional life insurance perhaps it ts not en- 
tirely valid and may lead to disappoint- 
ment. Just as many of us will pass out 
f the picture during the reconversion 
period as w any other period. Just as 
many of us will become uninsurable. My 
suo gestion is that you cover these con- 
ingencies by taking advantage of your 
present insurability and put in force at 
mce the additional insurance you feel is 
desirable. This could be done with 


very 


DIEDERICH H. WARD 


low annual outlay by applying initially for 
term msurance, 

Objection: “Your argument about my 
taking additional insurance sounds good, 
but I want to think about it. You don’t 
have to bother reminding me, I'll get in 
touch with you as soon as I am ready.” 

Answer by Mervin L. New York 
broker : 

Never mind getting in touch with me. 
You think it over and I'll call you in a 
week to find out if you are ready then. 

“Why should I convert my Governmen: 
insurance? Why should I even keep the 
term policy? I took it—well, because the 
rest did. But the war’s over now and I 


Lane, 


don’t need it. Maybe later, if I get 
married, but not $10,000 worth. Why, my 
Pop carries only $4,000. See me later, 
brother.” 

Answer by Diederich H. Ward, Union 





LANE 


MERVIN L. 


Central Life, former president, Life Un- 
derwriters Association of City of New 
York: 

Listen, GI, you did a great job. The 
country’s proud of you and owes you a 
lot. One of the things Uncle Sam did was 
to make you a $10,000 man, Joe, and your 
insurance proves that. So don’t under-rate 








yourself. Do you know that all during the 
war you had that protection with those 
liberal disability benefits for far less than 
any commercial company could have given 
it to you? He’s offering you another _bar- 
gain now in the conversion privilege. Look, 
Joe, as you say, you'll be getting married 
later, and youll need and want to protect 
your wife and family. By converting your 
Government policy now you save a lot in 


Hart’s Book on Lincoln 


Hugh D. Hart, vice president and 
director of agencies, Illinois Bankers Life, 
Monmouth, recently wrote a book, “Lincoln 
—The Man of the Ages,” published by 
F. L. Seybold & Co., Monmouth. It gave 
Hart’s appraisal of the Civil War Presi- 
dent and emancipator, and his theory 
of Lincoln’s greatness. A Southerner, hav- 
ing spent his early years in Arkansas, his 
book attracted wide attention, press notices 
being both favorable and critical. High- 
est praise was given by the Hartford 
Times which called the book an epic 
prose poem. 

This is the fourth book written by 
Hugh D. Hart, and represents his out- 
standing literary achievement to date. 
The others are “The Mature Person,” 
“Life Insurance as a Life Work” and 
“A Simple Plan for the Maintenance of 
World Peace.” 

Hart writes of Lincoln’s life and deeds 
in ardent admiration. Impressed by his 
lowly birth and self-acquired education 
he emphasizes that it is all the more 
significant that Lincoln was the man 
destined to save the nation which George 
Washington did so much to found. 


Faith in Popular Government 


One of the motivating themes of the 
book is that Lincoln made certain con- 
tributions to our country’s strength and 
solidarity which have had a definite 
bearing on its ability and determination 
which won World War II. Mr. Hart 
notes particularly Abraham _ Lincoln’s 
inspiring faith in popular government as 
set forth in his immortal words: “That 
government of the people, by the peo- 
ple, for the people, shall not perish 
from the earth.” 


He emphasizes the simplicity and 
greatness of Lincoln in holding fast to 
ihe principle that the American nation 
could not stand divided. Although he 
lost his own life at a time of greatest 
personal triumph, he did not die until 
he had brought the country through the 
sorrow, turmoil and tragedy of civil 
war with his great objectives realized: 
the unification of the nation and free- 
dom for slaves. 

If Lincoln had not held steadily on 
his course, North America today might 
be a group of small, bickering nations 
“too weak to defend themselves; too 
small to impress the world with respect 
for their national sovereignty.” Says 
Author Hart: 

The age that Lincoln made pos- 
sible by unifying the country 

Is the golden age of enterprise 

Compared with which all other 
ages seem insignificant. 

He made it possible for America 
to create her industrial and commer- 
cial empire. 


He enabled America to amass a 


reservoir of wealth that is incom- 
putable in its immensity. 
He enabled America to stretch 


the surface of her God-given re- 


sources, 

And build the structure of ma- 
terial power 

On the firm foundation of her 


national cohesion and inspired faith 
in her institutions. 

All this would have been impos- 
sible had the land been driven into 
a multitude of divided states; 

Had the genius for peaceful and 
constructive enttrprise 


Been diverted to the useful dis- 


premium cost each year (the rates go u; 
fast as you grow older). You make sur: 
of getting the protection because you don’ 





have to take an examination now, an: 
later you will—and may not be able t 
pass. And besides, you’ve got a better bu 
with Uncle Sam now than you can ew s 
get. You've been a good soldier and you’, 


be a good 


citizen, and this is a part o 


your citizenship. Don’t wait, Joe. 


Side 
trived 


Saved 





HUGH D. HART 


tractions that small rival nations, 


would have con- 


by side, 
to nurture. 





Initiative of Americans 


In saving the Union Hart says that 
Lincoln saved the initiative of the Amer- 
ican for the building of his civilization 


and saved 


the dynamics of his country- 


men for creating the strength and power 


of America. 
common country 
unity hé preserved as our heritage,” 
the author. 


miracle that is our 
is the fruit of that 
says 


“The 


, As a Southerner Mr. Hart expresses 
regret in the book that the leaders of 
both North and South could not have 
settled their differences and thus avoided 


bloodshed; 


forgotten 


of constitutional 


‘Sealousies 
pretations 


that they could not have 
“their hair-splitting theories 
implications” and 
generated by varying inter- 7 
of the rights of the states.” 


Lincoln and Jefferson 


In Hart’ 
the stage in America 
express the democratic ideal in wor 
of precision, power and eloquence.” 
Thomas 


was 
Lincoln. 


As to Jefferson the author says that 
it is enough to re-read the Declaration 
of Independence and to realize 
immortal 
flowed out of the brain and heart of 
the 33-year-old aristocrat s 
true an advocate of popular governme:t 
as a converted aristocrat could be, and 
undying 
him one of the greatest masters of de: i- 


this 


whose 


s Opinion only two men on 
“could supremely 
Is 


One 


Jefferson; the other, 


that 


Charter of Democra-y 


er ee, ee eee 


“who was 


—- 


declaration proclaits 


yt 


ocratic interpretation.” 


Lincoln’s 


task, on the other han‘, 


was to rekindle the fire and rebuild 1: 
faith of the people of America in theit 


devotion to popular government 


“whic il 


Jefferson had so splendidly lighted.” ! 


vivid language Mr. Hart describes ‘ 


railsplitter, 
Kentucky, 


of the rude university of the Indi:i 
frontier, but who by his own efforts r 
to great heights as a superlative inté 
preter of the democratic ideal.” 
the author is convinced, and tries |i!> 
best to convince his readers, that Li: 
coln was truly “our greatest democra 


born in the backwoods 
who was an awkward chi d 


In fa 
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THis MONUMENT WILL ENDURE 


“Good deeds are monuments.” 


The men and women of the life insurance business have 
created an everlasting memorial to themselves and 
to their calling. 


The protection of dependent human beings against the 
hazards of want, frustrated ambitions and other 
avoidable adversities is an achievement that should 
live long in the hearts and minds of those who are 
so benefited and their posterity. 


Almost invariably, such protection has been acquired 
through the effort of a determined member of the 
life insurance business. 


SS 


Eg: She PRUDENTIAL. 
STRENGTH OF INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


oe A mutual life insurance company 
HOME OFFICE NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 
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A Worthy Cause to Sponsor 











OUR GOAL 


For more than 25 years, one of the major objectives of the 
PHOENIX MUTUAL has been... 


“The production of an increasing quantity of quality business, 
at constantly decreasing cost, by a small, compact, exclusively 
full-time sales force of whom the great majority are successful.” 


~ 


THE RESULT 
Indicative of the progress made are the following highlights of last 
year’s accomplishments: 
1. The largest new premium total in history. 
2. Record high persistency. Of all business exposed to lapse, 98.2% 


renewed. 


A record low was reached in the cost of acquiring new business. 


wet 


4. Not counting single premiums, the new premiums reported by 
all men with us the entire‘year averaged $9,296 per man. 


5. Commissions paid averaged $4,717 per man. 


What of the Future? 


Life insurance came through the war with new laurels of public 
appreciation and approval. The dawn of peace finds our business 
on the threshold of unprecedented opportunity, especially for the 


salesmen of tomorrow. 


The above facts and figures are being shared with the industry at 
this time in the confident expectation that many company sales 
leaders will want to renew their interest in a worthy cause . . . indus- 


try-wide adherence to the vital principles of full-time representation. 


Such a program . . . including, of course, mutual respect for estab- 
lished sales organizations and the elimination of‘ unfit or part-time 
men . . . will enable the industry to meet wider responsibilities and 
set up new standards of accomplishment. It will add immeasurably 
to the prestige of our calling. And, for the salesmen themselves, it 
will greatly enhance their opportunities for individual success. 


PHOENIX MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Hartford, Connecticut Organized in 1851 








70,000,000 Americans hold 
Life Insurance policies. 


What could more striking- 
ly demonstrate a people’s 
faith in the future of their 


country? 
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